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What Do You Know About Trees? 


[BY MARY ELEANOR KRAMER] 


Every lumberman should know something about trees, as well as of the lumber he sells. 


Today the efficiency test answering the question “What Do You Know?” 


every line of endeavor. 


is being tried out in 


There are many strange and interesting things about trees and many ordinary every-day things 
about them that every person and especially every lumberman ought to know. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is going to give its readers an opportunity to tell what they know or can learn 


about trees. 


To the person answering correctly the largest number of the following questions will be pre- 


sented a copy of ““The Tree Book’”’ by Julia E. Rogers. 


To the one answering correctly the second 


largest number will be presented a copy of ‘Wood and Forest”’ by Prof. A. H. Noyes. 
Send in your replies promptly to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. ” Diseebiows St... 


Chicago, Ill. 


The correct answers to these questions will be printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


of Sept. 11. Watch for them! 


QUERIES 


1—W)hat tree is an electric dynamo, giving so distinct 
a shock to those accidentally touching it that they 
do not care to come nearer? 

2—What tree is so ardent a lover that he will take 
the form of a vine if his mate chances to grow a 
distance from him, that he may bridge the dis- 
tance, embrace her and powder her face with his 
perfumed pollen? 

3—What tree has been termed the Aeolian harp of 
the forest? 

4—tThere is a tree that blossoms only in the dark. 
What is it called and of what country is it a 
native? 

5—Give the location of the greatest tree college in 
the world. 

6—Of the seed of what tree did the Germans manu- 
facture their asphyxiating gases, stored in their 
so called “weeping bombs’’? 


7-—What dainty tree has been called the “Lady of 
the Woods’? 

8—Under what famous tree did General George 
Washington assume command of the Continental 
army July 3, 1775? 

9—What single tree furnishes to the natives where it 
grows materials from which they build their 
houses, their boats and household utensils; is also 
woven and braided into head coverings, cloth, 
baskets, fans, bedding, paper, and thatch; while 
parts of it are converted into arrows, spears, 
brooms, torches, and paddles, and from its flowers 
come wine, vinegar and sugar; its fruits and roots 


being used for food, and its husks yielding oil, 
cord and matting? 

10—What tree propagates its young by planting seeds 
within itself? 

11—What is the most common tree in northern United 
States? 

12—What tree is the emblem of victory? 

13—What tree is so niggardly that it will not part with 
its own dead branches, but retains them in- 


definitely ? 
14—Who created the delicious new fruit tree called 
the plumcot? 


15—What great New England statesman and writer 
planted a thousand-tree orchard of Baldwm 
apples on the broad acres of the plot of ground 
he called home? 

16—Do trees ever intermarry or mate with trees of a 
different species? 

17—How is the age of a tree determined ? 

18—What and where was the historic tree known as 
the “Lafayette Elm’’? 

19—What and where is the “sneeze tree”? 

20—What is the “perfume wood tree’’? 

21—Where does the “‘chewing gum tree” grow? 

22—Of what country is the quince tree a native? 

23—In what country do the natives gather immense 
—" of butter from the so-called “butter 
trees” 

24—Where does the cow-tree, which produces great 
quantities of rich milk, grow? 

25—What country produces the wine tree? 
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on s Hard to Beat These Values 1 in 
Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 


| car 3” F. A. 
' car 3” Select 
2 cars 2” F. A. 


S. Tank Cypress 
Cypress 
S. Cypress 


3 cars 2” Select Cypress 


8 cars 2” No. | 


Shop Cypress 


3 cars 2” No. | Common Cypress 
3 cars 1” Select Cypress 


( car 1” No. 2 
press 


5 cars {” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 
Widths Barn Cy- 


press 
4 cars 1” Stock 
press 


2 cars 6/4” F. 
3 cars 4/4” 
5 cars 6/4” No. 
5 cars 4/4” No. 
10 cars 4/4” No. 
Sap Gum 


10 cars 4/4” No. 


3 cars 9 to 12” 


Com. and Btr. Cy- 


A. 8. Sap Gum 


F. A. S&S. Sap Gum 


{ Com. Sap Gum 
{ Com. Sap Gum 


{ Com. and Btr. 


2 Com. Sap Gum 


Let us quote you prices now. 


5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. f and 
Quar. Red Gum 


2 cars 1” No. § and Btr. Quar. 
Gum 


3 cars + ag No. { Com. and 
Quar. Red = 
5 cars 6/4” No. Com. and 
Plain Red ‘oun 
3 on, a ag No. | Com. and 
Plain Red Gum 


4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Plain 
Gum 


2 cars 1” F. A. S. Plain Red 
5 cars 1” No. Com. and 
Plain Red Oak 


3 cars 4/4” L. R. Beech 
4 cars 8/4” L. R. Beech 
2 cars 6/4” L. R. Sycamore 


5 cars each 4/4” No. | and No. 2 


Com. Cottonwood 
3 on 8 te 17” Cottonwood 
s. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 
J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 
J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


Btr. 
Red 
Btr. 
Btr. 
Btr. 
Red 


Oak 
Btr. 


Hate he came Gia oe 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 
which insure perfect drying. 


Straight gum and oak being°shipped. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


MILLS: 


Ferriday, . La. 
Osmeek,. La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Concordia, La. 
Flowers, . La. 
Athlone, . La. 
Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


Drew, . 





B 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. _L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss 


y, 








Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRuU-GRADE 


A guarantee of 


Quality 


A few Choice Dry Items for 


quick movement : 








100M’ 
150M’ 


100M’ 
64M’ 


45M’ 


15M’ 


1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 
1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 
10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
5M’ 12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 

1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
35M’ 1144” No. 2 C. & B. Birch. 
2” C. & B. Birch. 

88M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 
14M’ 10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 
20M’ 114” L. R. Rock Elm. 
25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 








Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


Green 


Northern Hardwoods 


Bay, 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 
Building 


WATCH THIS SPACE 





Wisconsin 








We Offer— 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send us alist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


win Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) . 
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Loafing Cars No More Useful 

Than Loafing Men 
As an emergency program, in order to secure 

‘aximum service from such equipment as the 

ruilroads now have, pending the delivery of 
‘Ww cars, engines etc., the Association of Rail- 
‘y Executives urges all its members, other 
rriers, and the public, to codperate in a united 
jort to attain the following definite aims: 
|—An average daily minimum movement of 

‘reight cars of not less than 30 miles a day. 
°—An average loading of 30 tons a car. 


3—Reduction of bad order cars to a maxi-. 


im of 4 percent of total owned. 

'—An early and substantial reduction in the 
“ober of locomotives now unfit for service. 

“More effective efforts to bring about the 
return of ears to the owner roads. 

-\ bulletin issued by the railway executives’ 
association under date of Aug. 20 declares these 
things to be necessary before improvement in 
transportation ean result, pointing out that con- 





siderable time must elapse before the rate ad- 
vance recently. granted can bear fruit, in the 
form of deliveries of cars and other equipment 
ordered and to be ordered. The program out- 
lined will speed up freight transportation by 
intensive use of equipment already available, 
or that can readily be made available. 

Perhaps the most important item of the pro- 
gram is the first. It is pointed out that an in- 
crease of only one mile in the average per day 
would be equivalent to adding 100,000 cars to 
the available supply. The low average speed of 
the freight car movement is largely due to the 
excessive proportion of time that cars stand 
still, awaiting unloading. 

Lumber shippers and receivers can effectively 
cooperate in the program outlined by loading 
cars to maximum capacity, and by unloading 
without avoidable delay. If the shipping pub- 
lic will aid the roads in carrying out the first 
two items of the above program no doubt the 
carriers can be depended upon to put into effect 
the remaining three, and the combined result 
will be noticeable improvement in the service. 


The Wood Preserver’s Place 
in Practical Forestry 

‘The necessity of growing more timber to meet 
demands is emphasized everywhere and all the 
time of late by those who discuss forest policies, 
and that campaign is founded on solid prin- 
ciples, but it ought not to stop at that. The 
growing of trees is not the whole thing. 

More economical use of what we have is as 
necessary as is the production of a larger 
amount. The preservation of wood to lessen 
decay can be increased and in that manner a 
given amount of timber may furnish more serv- 
ice. One treated railroad tie that lasts twice 
as long as in its natural state, is equal to two 
untreated ties. This fact is well understood 
but it is often lost sight of in discussing ways 
to provide more timber. The whole talk fre- 
quently is devoted to the growing of wood, and 
not enough prominence is given to preservation. 
This latter is as important as the former in 
many instances. 

A year of normal railroad building calls for 
ties equal to 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber, at 
least one-ninth as much as the whole cut of 
lumber. If all of these ties are given preserv- 
ative treatment, they may last twice as long 
as in the raw state; consequently, the actual 
number needed will be only half as many. By 
that means a material lessening in the drain on 
the forest can be brought about, answering the 
purpose as well as if more timber were being 
grown. 

The same argument holds for poles for tele- 
phone, telegraph, light and power lines. The 
annual demand for poles falls far short of that 
for ties, yet poles are used by millions every 
year. Fence posts require more wood than poles, 
but not so much as ties. Bridges, foundations, 
mine timbers, and trestles call fof much timber. 
Wood preservation is extensively practiced. 


It is a conservative estimate that billions of feet 
are saved every year in that way; but there 
is room for more. The limit will not be reached 
until all wood used in situations where decay is 
active will be given preservative treatment to 
prolong its usefulness. That should be given 
consideration side by side with tree planting 
and fire fighting in all forest policies because 
it is one of the most practical things that can 
be. done. 
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Higher Education as Palliative 
for National Ils 


Commenting upon an editorial appearing on 
front cover of last week’s issue, in which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN endeavored to express 
its conviction that the young men and women 
of today, more than ever before, need as a prep- 
aration for life the best equipment in the way 
of education that they can possibly obtain, a 
well known lumberman of Chicago writes: 

‘¢Your issue of Aug. 21 has just reached me, 
and my eye was attracted by the caption on the 
front cover ‘An Investment That Yields Big 
Returns.’ This is one of the finest and most 
logical appeals I have read in some time. It 
has long been my impression that the greatest 
vacuum in our national life is not only lack of 
education but also the absence of the refine- 
ments incident thereto. We all have seen mis- 
understandings grow into enmities, where the 
connecting link of education, especially in its 
higher sense, would have obviated this unfortu- 
nate climax. 

**T believe it is a fact beyond question that 
a college education, gained in an institution 
where Americanism in its highest sense is 


taught, would quickly dissipate many of our ' 


present ills, and the apt manner in which you 
have placed this truth before your readers is 
most excellent and should be highly appreciated. 
You have said it: ‘An investment that yields 
big returns.’ The dividends are unequalled, 
and the board of directors has never been known 
to withhold payments. Americanism is funda- 
mentally educational.’’ 

The AmErIcCAN LUMBERMAN naturally is 
gratified at the favorable reception accorded to 
an editorial dealing with a subject not directly 
related to the lumber industry; yet, as the au- 
thor of the above comment has so clearly point- 
ed out, having a very vital bearing upon all 
business and industry. The college educated 
man, all else being equal, will make a better 
lumberman, or @ better business man in any 
line, than one who lacks that equipment. The 
opening of the college year is rapidly approach- 
ing and the time of decision for many thousands 
of young men and women, and for their par- 
ents, is now here. 


Evils That Spring Indirectly 
from Housing Shortage 


The majority of the population of this coun- 
try has tasted the bitter fruit of the housing 
famine in some of its: most obvious aspects, 
such as soaring rents, congested living quarters, 
hampering of industry because of lack of dwell- 
ings for workmen ete. . There are, however, 
other evils not so apparent. 

Reports from all parts of the country are 
to the effect that this fall will see the greatest 
registration of new students that our colleges 
and universities have ever experienced, and the 
question of how properly to care for these mul- 
titudes of young people is a very pressing one. 
Dormitories are already, as a rule, crowded to 
capacity, and the same is true of the rooming 
houses and apartments that usually accommo- 
date this annual inflow. Additional dormitories 
are badly needed at many colleges, and the erec- 
tion of many new houses and apartment build- 
ings in the college communities is an even 
greater essential. It is said that at one eastern 
college not only have all available quarters al- 
ready been reserved but the authorities have 
been under the necessity of turning away more 
than two thousand applicants because it was 
not possible to find rooms for them. No such 
situation has ever before confronted the col- 
leges and universities of America. 


It is a sad state of affairs indeed when lack 
of housing stands in the way of ambitious 
young men and women desiring to secure an 
education and either bars them from the goal 
or renders its attainment doubly difficult. To 
accomplish good work at college an environment 
favorable for study is essential, and this can 
not be had in overcrowded dormitories or cramp- 
ed rooms in homes. This situation should act as 
an added spur to hasten the nationwide build- 
ing program that can not be much longer de- 
ferred without the most serious detriment to 
every department of national life. 


Town and Farm Folks Will Profit 
by Better Acquaintance 


In the United States about the only real 
difference between a townsman and a country- 
man is that the former lives in a town and the 
latter lives on a farm; the one pursues some 
business or profession as a vocation and the 
other cultivates the soil. The relationship 
between the two may be as intimate as that of 
father and son. If there is any difference 
between the viewpoint of the farmer and 
that of the city resident it is due merely to 
differences in environment and occupation; and 
even this difference may readily be wiped out 
by frequent social intercourse between farmer 
and townsman. 

Serious misunderstandings between farmer 
and townsman rarely exist in the smaller 
towns and villages; they owe their origin and 
continued existence to conditions of isolation 
and lack of contact produced by the growth 
of great populations in small areas. The city 
resident of a certain type laughs at the farm- 
er’s uncouthness and his disregard for the 
refinements of the tailor’s art. But, granting 
that farming is an important occupation that 
requires some knowledge and skill to succeed 
in, a simple and brief experiment would dem- 
onstrate the fact that the farmer after all has 
a hold on life by the right handle. The city 
man, in his unnatural environment may easily 
get a distorted view of life and of his place 
in its economies; the farmer every day of his 
life struggles with the problems of producing 
food, clothing and shelter. He is not deluded 
with the thought that the corner store is the 
original source of supply of the basic neces- 
sities of life. 

Perhaps in no other country in the world 
do the common people travel to such an extent 
as in the United States; and that is as it 
should be, because travel is the most practical 
form of education. Visiting also between tity 
and country cousins is induced by the con- 
stant shifting of population from country to 
city, for a single family may be equally di- 
vided between country and city. 

But there is another form of visiting that 
performs a service in behalf of the public 
welfare that needs greater encouragement. An 
example of this kind of visiting is that of 
the Lexington (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce, 
an account of which is presented in the news 
columns on page 55. There are a number of 
chambers of commerce that have organized 
with the very definite purpose of promoting 
intercourse between city people and country 
people. A few weeks ago in the Community 
Builder department of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN appeared an account of such a 
gathering of farmers and city folks at a din- 
ner in Battle Creek, Mich. Ottumwa, Iowa, 
thru its chamber of commerce has organized 
Wapello County in such a manner as to include 
both farmers and merchants. Clinton, Iowa, 
also has organized farmers and business men 
into one big body of workers. Undoubtedly 


there are many other enterprising cities that 
have done likewise. The movement deserves 
indefinite extension, and it is to be hoped 
that still other chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations may see the advantage of 
promoting better understanding thruout their 
communities by this means. Lumbermen can 
perform no better public service than in tak- 
ing the lead in that direction. 


Child Labor Forbidden on 
Wood-Working Machines 

The Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor recently issued a ruling 
which forbids the employment of persons under 
sixteen years of age on woodworking machines 
in that State which are operated by power. 
The reason assigned for the ruling is that such 
occupation is dangerous. 

More and better protection is constantly be- 
ing provided by law for children who engage 
in labor. Danger to health as well as danger to 
limb is recognized as a peril from which the 
law’s strong arm should protect the minor who 
is under the necessity of engaging in work. 
The machine that works in wood is dangerous to 
the body rather than to the health of the opera- 
tor, for the shop or factory where wood is 
worked is usually regarded as a reasonably 
healthful place except those where two or three 
particular woods are worked which are reputed 
to be injurious to health. 

All States do not rank alike in the measures 
they have taken for the protection of working 
minors, and Pennsylvania is classed among the 
most progressive. A large part of its popula- 
tion is engaged in manufacturing and many of 
the callings. are dangerous, but woodworking is 
less dangerous than some of the others. 


Lumber Trade With China 
Suffers Handicap 


If American firms are to do business in 
China on an equality with those of other nations 
it is essential in the highest degree that the 


bill now pending in Congress, known 4s 
Amended Bill H. R. 7204, be passed at the next 
session; or other legislation be enacted covering 
the same ground. The bill referred to provides 
for the Federal incorporation and exemption 
from Federal taxation of American companies 
doing business in China. At present American 
concerns must either operate as such, under 
State corporation laws not framed with any re- 
gard whatever to meeting foreign competition, 
or incorporate under British laws. The latier 
course has been the one generally followed, be- 
cause of advantages gained thereby, but recent 
British regulations now make it necessary for 
companies so incorporating to have a majori'y 
of British directors, and that the active man- 
agement shall be British. 

Thése reeently imposed restrictions have |ii' 
Pacific coast lumber exporting interests in 4 
vital spot, as explained in a news story unde! 
a Portland (Ore.) date line on page 71 of this 
issue. 

The Webb-Pomerene Law, permitting combi- 
nations for foreign trade, needs to be supp!le- 
mented and reinforced by provision for the 
Federal incorporation of American companics 
engaged in trade in the Orient. Not until this 
is done will the United States be in position to 
reap the full benefit of the national good will 
which the Chinese feel toward America, in the 
maximum development of American trade wil!) 
that country, the future possibilities of which 
can hardly be fully conceived. 
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Steel as a Substitute 
for Lumber 


Steel as a substitute for lumber in house 
building has been given a small test in Balti- 
more and the result has been published. Steel 
may possess all the advantages claimed for it 
in this service, but not many advantages are 
claimed. It is said to be very strong, which is 
not new, for the strength of steel has long been 
known. It is said to be free from shrinking 
and swelling, but that is relatively true only, 
for while dampness does not cause steel to 
swell, it is expanded by heat much more than 
heat affects wood. These two qualities, strength 
and freedom from shrinking and swelling, are 
the loudest claims made for steel as a sub- 
stitute for lumber. 

Grant them. Something is still to be said for 
wood. It is a nonconductor of heat, and a 
wooden house is cool in summer and warm in 
winter because of its low heat conducting power; 
while a steel house is apt to resemble Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s furnace in summer and an Eskimo hut 
in winter. Try a galvanized iron shed and test 
its heat-conducting properties. 

Steel exposed to weather, particularly in thin 
sheets, will rust out sooner than wood will rot. 
A corrugated iron roof will be full of holes be- 
fore a wooden shingle roof will spring a leak. 
The nails which fasten the iron roof on have 
holes round them that a mouse can creep thru 
while the wooden shingle still sticks to its nail. 
While it is well understood that the nail is the 
weakest part of the shingle roof, yet it is twice 
as weak in an iron roof, because while the nail 
is rusting, the metal round it is rusting also. 

A well made wooden house is attractive in 
appearance, Whoever saw a pretty iron house? 
Hide the metal under paint, and it may pass for 
a while; but very soon the rust patches will be- 
gin to show thru. 

Steel is king in many lines, but not in con- 
struction of the ordinary house. Wood is king 
there, at least for the interior, even when brick 
and stone form the outer walls. Steel is not yet 
a substitute for lumber in the construction of 
the home. How does the pressed steel ceiling 
compare with the ceiling of wooden beams and 
panels?—the corrugated siding with weather 
boarding?—the stamped and filigreed mantel 
with the carved oak, gum, or mahogany ?!—about 
as tin soldiers compare with the heroes of 
Chateau Thierry. 


An Expert Opinion on an 
Important Problem 


Since the publication by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago of a suggestion 
that lumbermen examine carefully their side- 
track agreements with railroads, and where 
they found that they were liable for any loss 
by fire or from personal injury claims that 
they take steps to protect themselves in their 
insurance policies, many letters have come 
from dealers in various sections asking for 
further information and comment upon this 
matter, which is of great importance. 

; In this connection a large lumber concern 
in Chicago recently submitted a somewhat 
similar problem to the general counsel of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and as 
the correspondence in connection therewith 
will be found of interest to the lumber trade, 
it is given in full herewith: 

CurcaGco, July 10, 1920. 
Mr. JoHN M. Giunn, Secretary, 

Chicago, Il. . 

Dwar Sir—I have received your letter of June 
8, 1920, enclosing a copy of a letter received by 
you from Edward Hines Lumber Co., as follows: 

We own a lumber yard that is enclosed by 
fences and the railroad company switches 
loaded cars into the lumber yard over tracks 


owned by the lumber company. When the 
cars are unloaded the railroad company 
switches these cars out of the yard over the 
tracks owned by the lumber company. Such 
cars are the property of the railroad company 
and its connections. 

“In case of the destruction of the lumber 
yard by fire from any cause, would the lumber 
company be liable for any of the said cars of 
the railroad company or its connections be- 
cause of the said cars being on the railroad 
tracks of the lumber company and in the ab- 
sence of any agreement as to the liability of 
the railroad company? For example: 

“Supposing a fire started in the lumber yard 
without the lumber company being at all re- 
sponsible and this fire burned up the cars, 
would the lumber company be responsible to 
the railroad company for these cars?’ 


The transaction here is what is known to the 
law as a mutuum or bailment for mutual benefit. 
A bailment is a transaction between parties in 
which the property of one is placed or left in the 
possession of the other, There are at least five or 
six different kinds of bailments. In the case of a 
bailment for mutual benefit like the one under con- 
sideration, the property is transferred from one 
party to another or left in the possession of one 
of the parties, out of which transaction each party 
derives advantage. 

The car here is used in the business of the rail- 
road and also in the business of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. The railroad company leaves the car 
with the lumber company as part of the carrying 
on of the railroad company’s business. In the 
same way the car is held by the lumber company 
and used by it for the purpose of carrying on its 
business and transporting the lumber which it has 
for sale. In such case the bailee, in this instance 
the lumber company, is not an insurer of the safety 
of the subject of the bailment. That is to say, so 
far as concerns the car or cars placed upon its 
switch track, the bailee is bound to use only such 
care as ordinarily prudent persons under like cir- 
cumstances would use in the care of their own 
property. There is no liability unless the bailee 
has been negligent. 

In this case the facts stated exclude the idea of 
negligence. If the cars were destroyed by a fire 
for which the company and its employees were in 
no way responsible, the lumber company would not 
be Hable to the railroad for the loss of the cars. 

What I have said as to the HMability of the lum- 
ber company assumes that there is no contract be- 
tween the railroad company and the lumber com- 
pany which would change the common law liability. 

Couin C. H. Frrrs, 
General Counsel. 


More Immigrants Now Coming 
Than Before the War 


Probably comparatively few people realize 
that more immigrants from Europe are now 
entering this country each week than for the 
same period during the biggest immigration 
year before the war. Nor is that all. In a 
recently published newspaper article United 
States Commissioner of Immigration Frederick 
A. Wallis is quoted as saying that immigration 
from Europe is increasing so rapidly that it is 
expected shortly to reach 10,000 a day. This is 
at the rate of about 3,000,000 a year, or more 
than double the total for the record year of 
1914, when 1,218,480 arrived. While there is 
no guaranty that the influx will continue at the 
same rate thruout the year the statement is 
authoritatively made that all steerage accom- 
modations on westbound steamships are booked 
for about a year ahead. 

But a very short time ago wiseacres were 
telling us that European immigration would be 
negligible for years to come. It was asserted 
with cocksureness that not only would the hor- 
rible specter of prohibition frighten from our 
shores the brawny sons of Italy and other 
European countries, accustomed from infancy 
to imbibe wine in lieu of water, but would 
drive away those already here. The denoue- 
ment once more proves that ‘‘it is better not 
to know so much than to know so many things 
that aint so,’’? as Artemus Ward used to say. 
Evidently Europeans of the immigrant class, 
however much they may enjoy their native 
wines and beer, find it rather inconvenient to 
subsist entirely upon them. In short, when it 


comes to a choice between wine and beer in 
Europe or bread and meat in America the 
decision is soon made, with the result that Ellis 
Island is once more daily crowded not only to, 
but far beyond, its normal capacity, which is 
only about 2,000 a day. 

That this incoming flood of humanity is 
bound to have a marked effect upon the un- 
skilled labor situation is self evident. It is 
true that the proportion of women and children 
is larger than before the war, because of the 
fact that many Europeans resident in the 
United States are sending for their families. 
There are enough men coming, however, speed- 
ily to relieve the shortage of unskilled labor 
for public works, railroad construction and 
similar lines, and in varying degrees to affect 
many other branches of industry. . 


Source of Turpentine 
Found in Douglas Fir 


If tests and experiments cqnducted by E. 8. 
Oliver, an industrial chemist, and in part in- 
dorsed by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, shall be verified upon a commercial 
seale there is promise that extensive turpentine 
operations may be conducted in the Douglas fir 
forests of Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia. That this tree contains turpentine 
is no new discovery; but difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in extracting the product, for which 
reason little has been done to develop a naval 
stores industry in the Douglas fir region. At- 
tempts to carry on the work as it is done in the 
southern pine forests have not been successful. 

Mr. Oliver’s experiments indicate that about 
400 gallons of turpentine a year may be har- 
vested from an average acre of Douglas fir with- 
out destroying the trees. Information of the 
details of the process is not at hand, but the 
claim is made that trees suffer little injury from 
the application of the method of harvesting the 
annual flow of resin. ; 

At the present time the high price of turpen- 
tine which is used im the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes, serves to attract attention to 
Douglas fir. The price is now four times what 
it was before the war. 


Change Grain Rates on - 
Great Lakes 


On Aug. 25 at Washington, D. C., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced a change 
in freight rates on the Great Lakes which will 
make it possible for boats to enter the grain 
earrying business again in traffic between Lake 
Erie ports and shipping points further west. 

This change is the outcome of a movement 
begun some weeks ago by Gov. Harding of 
Iowa and J. R. Howard, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, to have water 
carriage for grain restored for the purpose of 
releasing cars engaged in transporting grain 
between Chicago and New York. It is claimed 
that entrance of the boats into the grain ecarry- 
ing business will release 75,000 grain cars and 
make it possible to divert them to other busi- 
ness. 

Formerly some of the railroads between the 
eastern and western parts of the country owned 
boats which plied the lakes and carried freight, 
but a change in the law forbade that combina- 
tion of rail and water traffi¢ and the boats with- 
drew from the grain business. The change just 
announced makes the rail-and-lake carriage rate 
three cents less per hundred pounds on grain 
than the all-rail rate. It is believed this differ- 
ence will be sufficient to divert much grain 
carrying from the railroads to the boats. The 
release of 75,000 cars fromthe grain trade 

. should noticeably relieve the car shortage in 
the lumber business. 
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ASKS ABOUT LEAD PENCIL MACHINERY 
Kindly let me know whether you have any- 
thing in printed form on the manufacture of lead 
pencils, and also on the machinery used in their 
manufacture.—INQuirY No. 20. 

[The man asking for this information is in 
business in the State of New York and he has 
been supplied with addresses of makers of ma- 
chines for the manufacture of pencil slats, and 
the addresses of others who so request will be 
forwarded. Most of the best lead pencils are 
made of southern red cedar, with an inserted 
center of graphite. The wooden part is made 
in two pieces, grooved for the insertion of the 
graphite, and the two halves are glued together. 
The wooden parts are known as pencil slats, and 
they are shaped rapidly and accurately by ma- 
chines, acting on the principle of the planer 
that makes flooring. 

Woods other than red cedar are in use, but 
cedar is regarded as the best wood. Its superi- 
ority consists in its light weight, which saves 
transportation charges when shipments of 
pencil go by express or freight; softness, which 


pleases the man who amuses himself by whit-. 


tling his pencil; color, which is agreeable; and 
odor, which is the property by which many 
people judge the quality of a lead pencil. 

Pencil makers buy about 20,000,000 feet of 
cedar a year, most of which comes.from Ten- 
nessee, Florida, and Georgia, but some incense 
cedar is cut in California. The red heartwood 
is used for the best pencils, the white sapwood 
for cheaper grades and for penholders. The 
sapwood can be stained to imitate heart, but 
it is difficult to imitate the heart’s softness and 
brittleness. Wormerly the sapwood was allowed 
to rot from the logs, but that is not now usually 
done.—EDITor. ] 


OPINIONS ON LUMBER DISCOUNT 
_On July 24 the American LUMBERMAN in- 
serted Inquiry No. 49 regarding discount on 
lumber. On August 7 a wholesaler replied to 
the inquiry, and the two letters published below 
further discuss the matter: 


In your issue of July 24 you published an in- 
quiry from an Alabama shipper, relative to dis- 
count. 

We have always taken the position that a cus- 
tomer is only entitled to discount on that part of 
remittance made us within the discount period. 
“Our terms are 60 days net, or 2 percent discount 
for cash within ten days.” We do not see how 
this wording could be construed to mean that pay- 
ing any part of our invoice within the ten days’ 
period would entitle the customer to take discount 
on the entire net amount of, the invoice subse- 
quently at his leisure. Nor do we agree with the 
wholesale lumber company in that 80 percent ad- 
vances are made for the convenience of the ship- 
per. It seems to us that this is a privilege allowed 
customer whereby he is enabled to secure discount 
on at least a part of the invoice; whereas, in the 
absence of paid expense bills etc. he would not be 
in position to make full settlement of the invoice. 
It is our opinion that a discount of 2 percent is 
sufficient inducement to the customer for making 
the shipper an advance payment on the invoice, 
and needs no further inducement, such as allowing 
an additional discount on final settlements. We 
do know that some shippers have allowed this 
practice, and it is our experience that it has been 
seriously abused by some, in that, in making the 
advance on the basis of 80 percent of the net 
amount of invoice, the customer would overestimate 
the freight sometimes as much as 200 percent. 
We do believe, however, that where the customer 
makes a fair deduction for freight, and remits on 
the basis of 98 percent of the estimated net amount 
of the invoice, he is later entitled to some con- 
sideration at final settlement, as he has thereby 
demonstrated that he would discount the entire 
net amount of the invoice if he were in position 
to do so. 

Also, where a shipper is thoroly reliable, and 
extends the customer the courtesy of allowing him 
credit by shipping a car of lumber on open bill of 
lading, it is not our opinion that the customer is 
reciprocating by intentionally withholding any part 
of.the invoice until final inspection, but on the 
other hand is technically insinuating that he does 
not trust the shipper, and we do not think it very 





fair for him to ask a discount in return for a 
technical insult. We believe the trade should look 
a little on our side of this question before arriving 
at their conclusions—McCaRROLL LUMBER CoO., 
Lrp., Holden, La. 


We note on page 58 of your issue of August 7 
the statement of the wholesaler regarding your 
comment on Inquiry No. 49. 

This mill has always taken the position that 
discount is a premium for prompt remittance and 
not a trade deduction, and on this theory has 
insisted that all its customers either avail them- 
selves of the discount on the entire invoice, re- 
mitting 98 percent within the discount period and 
accepting our guarantee of grade and count at des- 
tination, or paying any amount which they held 
up for their own convenience net. We have had a 
few controversies with our customers as to the 
correctness of these terms; however, have had 
very little trouble in convincing them that our 
position was correct and we were very glad to 
know that in your answer to Inquiry No. 49 you 
confirmed our position. 

We have in a good many cases asked our cus- 
tomers on what basis they figured that it was cor- 
rect for them to discount these balances which 
were held up, and none of them have been able to 
furnish us with any reasonable explanation beyond 
the fact that this was a trade practice. It seems 
that the majority of the wholesalers try to apply 
the terms which they allow their retailers to their 
wholesale purchases. This, of course, is an error, 
as the transactions cover an entirely different prop- 
osition. If the mills sold to the wholesalers stocks 
on arrival terms, this would of course apply. We 
would also like to mention here that the terms 
as promulgated by the different associations from 
time to time usually specify that discount is only 
to be deducted on that part of the remittance 
which is made within a specified discount period. 

The wholesaler whose comment you published 
in the issue of August 7 seems to fear that your 
statement will cause a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing. We trust that it will, and that a majority 
of the mills will take what we interpret as the 
correct position on this feature, as we would like 
to see the lumber terms standardized in some 
way so that everyone in the business will know 
what to expect. 

If consistent, would like to see this letter pub- 
lished over our signature under “Query & Com- 
ment” and request made on the wholesaler writ- 
ing with regard to your statement in the issue of 
July 24 to furnish his reasons for the statement 
that 2 percent discount should apply on the whole 
amount of the invoice, as we would like to see 
special attention given to this subject and a set- 
tlement of some kind made so that it would come 
in time before the different associations for the 
adoption of some standard terms.—NADAWAH LuM- 
BER Co., Nadawah, Ala. 


WHO WANTS LOW GRADE REDWOOD? 

We would appreciate it if you could assist us in 
finding parties who can use low grade redwood, 
known as No. 4, 4/4 boards. We are supplying 
this commodity for stripping parcels on boats and 
in some cases it is used. for celery bleaching pur- 
poses, and in ore districts tt is used for bottom 
boards. It is the lowest commercial grade in red- 
wood, is seasoned, rough, and runs in widths from 
8 to 12 inches, lengths 10’ to 20’, and nermits 
unlimited quantity of knots and shakes.—INQUIRY 
No. 12. 

[This inquiry is inserted for an Illinois lum- 
ber company, but the stock is California redwood, 
which is one of the most durable woods of this 
country, Its employment by celery growers for 
bleaching frames is suggestive. The address of 
the inquirer will be furnished to interested par- 
ties.— EDITOR. ] . 


TEN-FOOT CARPENTER POLES 

Could you inform ug where we could buy 10-foot 
carpenter poles? We have seen several of them 
but have been unable to find the manufacturers. 
—Inquiry No. 19. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan lumber 
company, and the address of a Pennsylvania 
manufacturer of such poles has been supplied. 
It appears that some of the large makers of 
measuring rules, such as lumbermen and ear- 
penters generally use, do not regularly handle 
these poles, since it can not be done to advan- 
tage in connection with the regular lines.— 
Epiror. ] 


INTERESTED IN CHAIN LINK SAWS 

Will you furnish name and address of manufac- 
turer of a motor driven portable saw having ‘on- 
moving blade with links of saw teeth capable of 
great speed ?—INQuiRy No. 18. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with the ad- 
dresses of two manufacturers of chain saws, oth 
on the Pacific coast, where large timber ren‘ers 
such saws serviceable. The first patent for a 
chain saw for wood was secured in 1907. “he 
machine has good points and some that are ob- 
jectionable. It is heavy, the weight being about 
1,200 pounds, and, because of the wide kerf and 
the high speed, twenty to thirty-five horsepower 
is required for driving it. The kerf is half an 
inch wide, and the speed at which the teth 
travel as they pass over sprockets is 2,500 feet 
a minute. That is something like half the 
speed at which the teeth of a medium size circu- 
lar saw travel. A record claim is that the saw will 
in four minutes sever a log six feet in diam- 
eter, and thus far, the saws have been made to 
cut logs 8% feet in diameter, 

We are not informed that these saws have 
yet been used in felling trees, but only in cross- 
cutting logs. Because of the weight of the ma- 
chinery which operates them, they are not easily 
moved from place to place and for that reason 
would not be profitable for sawing small logs 
in the woods; but when the saw is placed in a 
suitable situation and long logs can be brought 
to it for cross-cutting, it works very rapiily. 
Much of its use is in mill yards for bucking 
saw logs from whole trunks; but it is equally 
well adapted for sawing shingle bolts, and the 
saw is so constructed that it will cut several 
bolts without moving the log or the frame. The 
saw can be raised to an angle of 90 degrees, and 
in cutting thru a large log will descend thru a 
quarter of a circle.—Ep1Tor.] 


WHITEWOOD SQUARES WANTED 

We wish to get in touch with some producer 
of white wood timber squares 8” to 12”.—INQuinrY 
No. 21. 

[This inquiry was sent from western New 
York and the addresses of manufacturers of 
whitewood (yellow poplar) lumber have been 
supplied. The addresses of others who so 
request will be forwarded to the inquirer.— 
EpITOorR. ] 


BIRCH VENEER PANELS WANTED 

We wish to get in touch with a good manufac- 
turer of three plywood birch. If you can give us 
the names of any of your friends who go in for 
this stock, we will be much obliged.—INQuiNy 
No. 25. 

[The inquirer is in business in Scotland and 
has been furnished the names and addresses of 
several manufacturers of birch panels. Tic 
addresses of others who would like to commu:'- 
cate with him will be forwarded on request. — 
EpIror. ] 





POPLAR LOGS FOR SALE 

Can you put me in touch with any firms in t! 
general locality who buy poplar in the log in c: 
load lots? More particularly, I would like toe 
names of firms that could use short lengths, suc! 
as veneer concerns or cigar box makers,—INQUI": 
No. 23. 

[A coal company in southern West Virgin'* 
has this poplar for sale and the names of 
number of prospective buyers have been suj~- 
plied. The address of the inquirer will be give” 
‘to any interested person who so requests.-- 
EpITor. } roa PA 

In Juty, 47,000 acres of Cowlitz Coun‘y 
(Wash.) timber land was recruised by Thomas 
& Meservey, who found 2,447,000,000 feet 0! 
timber, compared with 1,369,000,000 feet under 
the old cruise, a gain of 72 percent. To dato 
160,000 acres, or about half of the timber lan 
of the county, has been recruised with a ne’ 
gain of 61 percent. | 
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General Business Outlook 


While business generally is quiet the vol- 
une is reasonably large as shown by the fact 
that for the week ended Aug. 21 bank clear- 
ings were 1 percent larger than for the cor- 
responding week of 1919. The same amount 
of money, of course, does not represent the 
sume volume of trade as last year, but the 
‘net remains that business transactions con- 
tinue large. The tone of the security mar- 
ket has improved and some substantial gains 
in priees have occurred. On the other hand 
some industrial stocks have fallen off in price, 
indieating a downward tendency in com- 
modity prices. While pessimism is found in 
some quarters the consensus is, on the whole, 
that business will proceed at moderate volume 
for several months, no great spurt being 
looked for, 


Crop Conditions 

While there are some adverse factors in the 
crop situation the general outlook continues 
good. Spring wheat was damaged by drouth 
and rust and has not come up to expectations, but 
winter wheat has shown a good yield gener- 
ally. Oats are yielding heavily in all sections 
while the corn has been helped by recent 
rains so that the prospect for a bumper crop 
‘ontinues. The rice harvest has been ham- 
pered by rain. Cotton picking, which has be- 
gun in Texas, may prove somewhat disap- 
pointing as there has been too much rain thru- 
out much of the cotton belt. One retailer in 
writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says 
that ‘‘Crop prospects were never better.’’ 
This retailer—and undoubtedly he voices the 
opinien of many others—goes on to say ‘‘In 
regard to trade, however, we do not look for 
anything brilliant. The farmer, as usual, will 
buy just what he is compelled to buy, and 
nothing more, and our city trade will probably 
be light this fall. Extremely high prices of 
«ll material and labor, the inefficiency of the 
intter and political turmoil all contribute to 
ur loeal conditions. ’’ 


North Carolina Pine Market 

The first part of this week the North Caro- 
‘ina pine market was active. Buyers rushed 
in to place orders which could be shipped be- 
‘ore the increase in freight rates, but many 

ere disappointed as the mills are having 
nuch trouble in securing an adequate car 
upply and furthermore are restricted as to 
shipments by embargoes. Some price conces- 
‘ions have been made, notably on low grade 
rough stock. There is also a wide spread in 
quotations on some dressed stock, but there is 
a tendency to decline business where prices 
are unsatisfactory. For the week ended Aug. 
i¢4 thirty-three mills reported: 
Shipments of Production of 

4,689,763’ 4,676,092’ 


Orders of 
2,857,600’ 


Southern Pine Pointers 


The market for southern pine lumber 
can not be characterized as active, tho busi- 
ness was brisk where shipments could be as- 
sured before the increase in freight rates 
went into effect. A significant fact is that 
prices on dimension and boards and particu- 
larly on dimension have shown a stiffening 
tendency and that there have been far more 
advances than recessions in price. The rail- 
roads are the largest industrial buyers and a 
considerable volume of orders is being placed 
both for material for repairs and for new ¢on- 


struction. The car supply, while still inade- 
quate, has been bettered somewhat. Transit 
cars, on the whole, sold readily this week, tho 
numerous predictions were made that bar- 
gains in transits would be available in two 
or three weeks, the impression being, evi- 
dently, that buying will be light for some 
weeks. For the week ended Aug. 20 a group of 
137 mills reported to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation as follows: 
Shipments of 
53,458,608 


Production of 
61,580,273 


Orders of 
55,958,798 


In the Hardwood Field 


On the whole business in hardwoods was 
light, tho, of course, there was somewhat of 
a rush to place orders where the stock could 
be shipped before the advance in freight 
tates. TiS brightest spot in the trade is the 
purchasing of hardwoods by the railroads. A 
good deal of lumber is being absorbed by the 
railroads, purchased sometimes in large lots 
and sometimes in small lots. Several rather 
large inquiries for oak ties were in evidence 
this week and oak railroad material is quite 
active. Other industrial users continue to 
buy sparingly. The furniture manufacturers 





H00-HOO ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 


St. Lonis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Those who 
come to the Hoo-Hoo Annual here, Sept. 
8 to 10, will be guests of the Hoo-Hoo of 
St. Louis, said Secretary H. R. Isher- 
wood today. There will be no fee what- 
ever to Hoo-Hoo or their ladies for any 
entertainment features. Everything 
will be free. St. Louis is preparing to 
take care of all who come. The enter- 
tainment committee has prepared a pro- 
gram that is full of events that promise 
to be enjoyable. 











are busy redesigning their lines of furniture, 
a sure sign of small furniture sales. Another 
feature to be considered is that automobiles 
are not selling as briskly as two months ago. 
Two months ago long strings of cars being 
driven from the factories to distributers were 
much in evidence, but while ‘‘drive-aways’’ 
are still indulged in the number of such has 
decreased considerably and consequently the 
demand for lumber for bodies has fallen off 
somewhat. Prices on the whole have varied 
considerably and buyers feel that the market 
is more of a buyer’s market than it has been 
for some time. The car shortage continues 
to restrict shipments and in'a measure produc- 
tion because the supply of logs is being eut 
down, especially at southern mills. 


Douglas Fir Demand 

The fir market is now rather quiet and there 
is a noticeable tendency to sit tight and await 
developments. There was some hasty buying 
to beat out the freight rate advances, but cars 
as a rule are so scarce on the Coast and the 
manufacturers are so firmly determined to ship 
old orders as promptly as possible that business 
for immediate shipment was limited. Much 
railroad business has been placed and numer- 
ous inquiries are going the rounds. Dimension, 
boards and general construction stock are sell- 
ing at somewhat better prices and show a some- 
what firmer tendency. In the consuming sec- 
tion buyers do not seem greatly concerned over 
the increases in freight rates, the consensus 
being that at the most they will be no greater 
than some of the-advances in priee when the 


market was going at top speed. For the week 
ended Aug. 14, mills reported to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Shipments of Production of 
59,923,748 74,309,520 


Orders of 
68,300,356 


Market for Western Pines 


A good deal of business was placed this week 
with the manufacturers of western pines, both 
in the Inland Empire and im the California dis- 
tricts, provided shipment could be made prior 
to the freight advances, Manufacturers gen- 
érally take 4 moré optimistic view and price 
concessions are rare. Stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are generally in better shape than for 
some time and it is possible to fill mixed orders 
with greater ease. The supply of cars continues 
inadequate and shipments, on the whole, have 
been less than orders. For the week ended 
Aug. 14 twenty-three mills in the Inland Em- 
pire reported: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 

15,787,000 22,559,000 16,925,000 

For the same week eleven California mills 
reported : 
Shipments of 

3,628,000 


Demand for White Pine 

The white pine manufacturers of the North 
are said to be fairly well satisfied with the 
situation. The present volume of new orders is 
not heavy, but the total volume is considerable 
and prices obtained are to the liking of the 
manufacturers. Statistics which are gulped 
whole without a leavening of understanding are 
likely to be misleading, but it would be difficult 
to draw incorrect conclusions from statistics 
covering production and shipment of twenty 
mills of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation this year. The production was 37,- 
458,875 feet of lumber and 8,672,900 lath for 
July, compared with 25,771,063 feet of lumber 
and 7,123,500 lath for June. Production was 
below normal, owing to short crews. Shipments 
were 49,668,130 feet of lumber and 4,384,000 
lath, compared with 41,557,287 feet of lumber 
and 3,772,200 lath for June. For the first seven 
months of 1920, shipments totaled 364,226,168 
feet of lumber and 42,025,800 lath, while pro- 
duction for the same period was 236,511,734 
feet of lumber and 56,286,100 lath. In other 
words, shipments of lumber have materially 
exceeded production, while production of lath 
has considerably exceeded shipments. 

COASTWISE RATES INCREASED 

[Special telegram to AmmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 25.—The Shipping 
Board yesterday granted advances in coastwise 
rates equal to those allowed the railroads by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Port to 


Production of 
9,552,000 


Orders of 
3,756,000 © 





merce Commission already have received a pro- 
portionate increase. The action of the board 
wes the reels of 3 hening tee Gay Sit See 
in which representatives of steamship lines and 
shippers outlined the situation. 
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WHITE PINE SASH AND DOORS 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., Aug, 24.—Announcement 
of additions to the veneer department of the 
Weed Lumber Co. plant at Weed, Cal., con- 
trolled by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is coupled 
with the statement that hereafter white pine 
will be used exclusively for sash and door prod- 
ucts of the plant. The announcement says: 


In connection with the standardized woodwork 
plan adopted by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. as a 
policy to be pursued in handling its jobbing 

ouses, it has mn decided that in the item of 
sash and door products white pine only will be 
offered to the trade. There seems to be no argu- 
ment that can be presented against the use of 
white pine as compared with any other soft wood 
and it is generally felt that the lumber dealers, 
carpenters and builders prefer white pine. 

ome time ago the Long-Bell Lumber Co. ac- 
quired the controlling interest in the Weed Lum- 
ber Co. at Weed, Calif., located at the foot of Mt. 
Shasta, and has since acquired very heavy holdings 
in timber that will provide a bal? y for this plant 
for many. years to come. California white pine 
is so well known to the trade that little need to be 
said in praise of it. The ~y. of the products 
produced by the Weed Lumber Co. is of the very 
highest ; in fact, there are few sash and door man- 
ufacturers that can equal it, and none that excel. 

The veneer department has been largely in- 
creased and plang for still further increasing this 
capacity are now being worked out. This will 
enable us to supply a greater percentage of the 
demand for the veneered panel door designs. The 
commercial demands for veneer and panels in other 
lines fore’ to sash and doors are increasing 
greatly and we hope to have capacity enough to be 
able to take care of some of this business. 





STATUS OF GREAT BRITAIN’S HOUSING 


New York, Aug. 23.—In view of the con- 
flicting reports that have been received from 
time to time relative to the progress of the 
extensive housing plans undertaken and pro- 
moted by the British Government the following 
authoritative statement by a representative of 
the foreign trade’ bureau of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, who recently personally vis- 
ited more than thirty cities embraced in the 
building program, will be of general interest: 


Attempts to solve Great Britain’s housing prob- 
lem have already brought forward upwards of 
10,000 schemes involving an annual capital ex- 
ear of Bas +: 000, . The program of the 

inistry of ealth—complete rehousing in three 
years—is about one year behind, and is costing 
more than double the o al estimates. 

What is pg back housing at the present 
time is the fact that there are not enough skilled 
men to do even a quarter of the work wanted. The 
trades unions will not allow the number to be in- 
creased from the outside. The Government is 
using a sort of indirect compen by prohibiting 
“luxury and unessential building,” so that if a 
man will not build cottages he is not allowed to 
build anything else. There are various sugges- 
tions for speeding up the work, including a guar- 
anty to the unions of employment for a term 
of years to men ~ 9 on housing work, to 
insure them against loss of time in bad weather 
Vd a minimum wage “wet or dry.” In return 

e unions will be asked to consent to dilution 
and the employment of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor, to so up their apprenticeship rules, and 
abandon all opposition to the employment of ex- 
service men, trained or untrained. There are 
“luxury building” tribunals to hear appeals against 
decisions prohibiting buildings regarded as non- 
essential. 

There are housing bond campaigns all over the 
country. In London subscriptions to the 6 per- 
cent bonds are coming in at the rate of about 
100,000 pounds sterling a day. While the local 
governments are issuing 6 percent bonds the 
British Government cha: 7 percent. Borrowin 
in the ordinary way for housing schemes no 
financed by bonds is usually 7 ‘percent: 

July 21 the total number of housing schemes 
in England and Wales numbered 10,673, covering 
land for 800,000 houses. Of these 7,120 have been 
approved with an area for 550,000 houses. In 
Scotland 103,000 houses have been authorized, the 
bids averaging about 1,000 pounds sterling a 
house. This is roughly about 100 to 150 pounds 
sterling more than costs per house in England. 








PLANING MILL MEN MAY GO TO SCHOOL 


CoLuMBUS, OunI0, Aug. 23.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Club today a representative of the voca- 
tional department of the Columbus public 
schools was present and asked that planing mill 
proprietors send one or more of its employees 
to vocational school for a half-day each week to 
increase their intelligence and efficiency. The 
plan is looked on with. considerable favor by 
the planing millmen and probably will be 
adopted. ; 


A PROMISING FUTURE LUMBERMAN 


WALLOWA, OrE., Aug. 21.—Standing in front 
of some eastern Oregon: white pine shop lumber, 
young James Patrick Mimnaugh of this city, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration at the 
loading platform of the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lum- 
ber Co., here, holding in his hand a short piece 
of wide select lumber of the same species. This 
young lumberman’s father is James H. Mim- 
naugh, manager of this enterprising eastern 
Oregon pine lumber manufacturing concern. 

The pine lumber of eastern Oregon is attain- 
ing an excellent reputation for itself in the 
markets of the middle West and East where it 
is coming into more and more general use, tak- 
ing the place of pine from other sections, the 
supply of which is limited. It is safe to ven- 
ture a guess that when 6-year-old James Pat- 
rick Mimnaugh becomes a little older he a lum- 
berman will be, like his father, who has been 
connected with the pine industry of eastern 
Oregon for a good many years. 




















JAMES PATRICK MIMNAUGH HOLDING SHORT, WIDE SELECT BOARD 


ORGANIZATION OF A CAVALRY TROOP 


PotLacH, IpaHo, Aug. 21.—Potlach recently 
has been designated as a permanent cavalry 
post and the organization of one troop of fifty 
men has begun. This movement is being en- 
couraged by the Potlach Lumber Co. and the 
troop will be made up very largely of employees 
of that concern. Equipment for the new cav- 
alry post will consist of regular quartermaster 
and ordinance issues besides thirty-two mounts 
for the troop. A satisfactory location has been 
secured and arrangements now are being made 
for the erection of stables. Five regular cav- 
alrymen will be stationed here as instructors 
and caretakers, drills will be of one and a half 
hours’ duration and each man will receive not 
less than $1.50 for each drill. Paul Lachmund, 
sales manager for the Potlach Lumber Co., 
has been active in working up interest in the 
organization and securing the approval from the 
‘War Department for organizing a cavalry troop 








here. The only other troop to be organized in 


‘north Idaho will be located at Coeur d’Alene 


where the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. is sit- 
uated. : 

Employees of the Potlach Lumber Co. are 
taking great interest in athletic sports of all 
kinds and in addition to a splendid baseball 
team, have a rifle club that has made a splendid 
showing in the State competitive match recenily 
terminated. As a result of this match eight 
members of the Potlach Rifle Club were placed 
on the Idaho State team to attend the national 
rifle matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. Employees 
of the company generally are awaiting with 
much interest announcement of the score made 
by the Potlach team at Camp Perry. 


LABOR ORGANIZER “WARMLY” WELCOME) 


Hattiessure, Miss., Aug. 24.—C. H. Franck, 
district organizer of the Timber Workers of 
America, with headquarters in Seattle, Wash., 
met a warm reception at the hands of the citi- 
zens of Sumrall, Miss., 
when he visited that 
place last Saturday 
afternoon, it is said, 
with a view of organiz- 
ing a Timber Workers’ 
local at that place. It 
is understood that he 
had notified the workers 
at the plant of the J. 
J. Newman Lumber Co. 
that he would hold a 
meeting there on last 
Saturday night. The 
employees of the com- 
pany and other citizens 
of Sumrall were told of 
Franck ’s connection 
with the labor unions at 
Pascagoula and of the 
mass meeting held there 
sometime ago when res- 
olutions were passed re- 
questing that it would 
be for the best interests 
of the community that 
he leave at once. He 
left there and for a 
time resided at Gulf- 
port but later made his 
headquarters at Jack- 
son. 

It is understood that 
Franck had been ad- 
vised by labor leaders 
in this section that it 
would be best for him 
not to interfere with 
the labor situation here 
as the most pleasant 
feelings exist between 
the employers and the 
employees. 

Last Saturday after- 
noon, accompanied by 
William L. Donnels, 2 
labor organizer of New 
Orleans, Franck went to 
Sumrall. After con- 
sulting with friends 
there he had a talk with the superintendent of 
the mill who advised him not to hold the meet- 
ing on Saturday night, and he agreed to follow 
his advice. As these two men started to enter 
the train to return to Hattiesburg they were 
covered with eggs. When they reached Hat- 
tiesburg Franck was met by several union and 
business men and advised that his presence as 
an organizer was not wanted here ag the men 
already on the ground could handle the situ- 
ation to the advantage of both the employers 
and employees. - It is understood that he left 
here Sunday morning and stated that he was 
convinced that he was not welcome here. 











THE New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse has organized a 4-year course in p8- 
per and pulp making and the registration of 
Oe or the first year is greater than ex 
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“THERE'S NO-PLACE LIKE HOME“ 


COMMUNITY 






Sestecs 


Steps Talaun to Promote Interest in Art in All Communities of Stat® 


For several years what is known as the Better 
Community Movement has been carried on in 
Illinois under the auspices of the University of 
Illinois and directed by R. E. Hieronymus, com- 
munity adviser. The latest development of the 
movement is the appointment of an Art Ex- 
tension Committee, which held its first meeting 
in Chicago recently. This committee, which was 
selected by Dr. Hieronymus, is made up of men 
and women in the larger cities of the State who 
are interested in art in some form as a com- 
munity improvement. The chairman of the 
committee is Lorado Taft, of Chicago; execu- 
tive secretary, Charles A. Bennett, Peoria; and 
treasurer, E. M. Evans, Bloomington. Twenty- 
eight members have been appointed and others 
will be added. 

The Chicago meeting referred to was called 
an ‘‘art visitation,’’ tho it was in fact a busi- 
ness meeting of the committee, interspersed 
with visits to the Midway Studios, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Chicago Art Institute. 
The meeting afforded opportunities for mem- 
bers to become acquainted with one another’s 
point of view and to exchange experiences in 
promoting art activities in the cities repre- 
sented. Out of these discussions and inter- 
changes has grown a somewhat definite policy; 
and several decisions have been reached by the 
committee which are likely to affect its activi- 
ties thruout the State, even the smaller towns 
and villages. 

The policy of the committee will not be to 
form a new society and seek a large member- 
ship, but rather to codperate with existing or- 
ganizations. It will work with associations of 
commerce, women’s clubs, art organizations, 
school boards, farm bureaus and other organ- 
izations that are seeking to make Illinois more 
beautiful and to make its people more appre- 
ciative of art, whether that art be represented 
in painting, sculpture or dramatic interpreta- 
tion; city planning or in landscape architec- 
ture; home decoration or photography. The 
committee will not be content with stimulating 
art development in the cities alone; it aims to 
offer also such assistance as is known to be de- 
sired in the small villages and towns and in 
the open country. 

In conformity with this policy the committee 
has outlined its activities for the near future. 
It proposes to enceurage and organize picture 
competitions, some open to school children only 
and others to adults as well. The aim of these 
competitions will be to encourage a large num- 
ber of people to look for beauty in their own 
environment and make a record of it in photo- 
graph or sketch. When people look for beauty 
In the landseape, in the trees, the sky, the 
stream or the flowers they are likely to find it. 

The committee will encourage the forming 
of photography clubs and print clubs to carry 
forward the codperative study of the beautiful 
in nature and in art. One of the major activi- 
ties of the committee will be the preparation 
and cireulation of exhibits. Efforts will be 
made to send out during the coming winter a 
choice collection of photographs of Illinois 
sculpture; exhibit of schemes for planting pub- 
lie and private grounds; a small collection of 
fne paintings with instructive explanatory 
notes; a collection of city plans; photographs 
and plans of community high schols; an exhibit 


ot community--houses; one or more exhibits or 


examples of industrial art, and a photographic 
exhibit of dramatie art. These exhibits will 
be so small that the cost of transportation will 
be low. The committee will also render as- 
sistance in selecting and routing larger exhibits 
if such help is needed. 

For the benefit of communities and smaller 
groups that can not afford to pay for lecturers 
on art the committee is planning to provide 
manuscript lectures accompanied in some cases 

/ 


with lantern slides and in others with photo- 
graphs and prints. If requested the committee 
will help communities secure expert advice with 
respect to war memorials and the improving of 
public grounds. In fact, the committee’s aim 
will be to utilize every reasonable means avail- 
able to make appreciation and enjoyment of art 
a more practical every day experience in the 
lives of the people of the State. 

The next meeting of the committee will be at 
the University of Illinois at the time of the 
fifth annual Better Community Conference, Oc- 
tober 1, 2 and 3. At that time reports will be 
made by the various subcommittees of the Art 


~ Extension Committee, and it is planned to have 


several of the exhibits ready and accessible to 
the public during the conference. 





FARMER ENTERTAINS CITY CLUB 

LEXINGTON, Mo., Aug. 24.—About the best 
scheme ever devised for bringing about a right 
understanding between city folks and farmers 





“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 


Stovepipe hats 


Sugar 
10c shaves 


Haircloth sofas 
$1.00-a-day hotels 
Tintvpes 

Free lunches 

Foot dancing 
Congress shoes 
Torchlight processions 
Rainy-day rubbernecks 
Livery stables 
Petticoats 

Hair rats and switches 


“What'll you have?” 
Hitching posts 

$10 suits 

Long skirts 

Bill Bryan 

Ten knights in a barroom 
Ten bars in a night 
Moustache cups 


2c railroad fare Buggy rides 
Kerosene lamps Real blondes 
Red undershirts Sideburns 
2-piece bathing suits Corsets 


Natural complexions Cotton stockings 
Snake doctors Parlor sea-shells 


Nickel car-rides Lindsley’s Posts 
AND THE PRESENT DAY 


The movies 50c haircuts 
Manicures Low necks 
Teddy bears Traffic cops 
Joy riding Sugar shortage 
Tight skirts H.C. L. 

$10 lunches $100 suits 

Jazz bands Six-hour days 
$18 shoes Silk shirts 
War tax e flu 
Bolshevists Plucked eyebrows 
Skirt shortage Bill Bryan 
Sport shirts Wrist watches 
Jitneys $3 wheat 
Ukuleles Daily baths 


Alb-the-way backs 

Jamaica ginger 

Coal shortage 

Bridge whist 

Lindsley’s LIFETIME Posts 


Two-bit shaves 
Tea wagons 
Wireless 

Silk hose 

The Shimmy 





THE LINDSLEY BROTHERS CO. 
SPOKANE 


AN EFFECTIVE PIECE OF POST CARD 
ADVERTISING 








is that pursued by the Chamber of Commerce 
of this city, which is taking lunch with the 
farmers on their farms. The first of these 
luncheons was held Monday night at the. farm 
home of Lee J. Slusher and about a hundred 
city and farm folks participated. Mr. Slusher 
had invited the Chambet of Commerce to hold 
one of its meetings at his farm and he also 
asked about twenty-five of his neighbors to 
come in and get acquainted with the bunch 
from town. 

A committee appointed in advance by the 
chamber saw that cars were provided to carry 
all the members out and care was taken also 
to provide plenty of eats for the crowd. Im- 
provised tables on the lawn permitted seating 


the city and farm folks face to face, so that 
the best possible conditions were provided for 
improving acquaintance and getting one an- 
other’s viewpoint. 

Following the luncheon a business meeting 
of the chamber was held and the early evening 
was spent in friendly social intercourse. Finally 
a vote of thanks was taken to express the guests’ 
appreciation of the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Slusher. The chamber of commerce already 
has other invitations from farmers near Lex- 
ington to meet at their homes and the indi- 
cations are that a number of such meetings will 
be held during the summer and fall. 

The membership of the chamber is steadily 
growing, a number having joined during last 
week; the total at present being 144. The or- 
ganization recently has employed as paid full 
time seeretary W. F. Pralle, of St. Louis. The 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce is training 
young men to act as secretaries of chambers of 
ecommerce and similar organizations. 


REPRESENTATIVES of social agencies at Day- 
ton, Ohio, recently met to consider organizing 
a local bureau of community service, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to develop a method 
that will combine the community chest and the 
agencies themselves in a centrailzed body. 
Plans call for two general divisions of the bu- 
reau, one to be composed of organizations re- 
quiring or asking a budget and the other of 
eommunity service or social welfare bodies not 
requiring financial assistance. Each division 
would elect six members of an executive couneil 
and a divisional vice president to be a general 
officer and sit in the council. A suggestion was 
made that solicitation for funds be made in 
November and December so that money would 
be available for the organizations involved at 
the beginning of the year. 


* * * 


THE CLEVELAND Welfare Association’s Com- 
munity Betterment Council recently employed 
a community expert to make a survey of the city 
with the object of arousing citizens to an appre- 
ciation of the need of improvement. 


* * * 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Logan, Utah, 
is conducting hikes which are participated in by 
business men of that city. The hikers are led 
on their expeditions by geologists, foresters, 
botanists and other scientists who point out 
and explain objects of interest met with. 


* * + 


THE ASHTABULA Women’s Club, the Harbor 
Women’s Community Club and the Child’s Con- 
servation League, of Ashtabula, Ohio, are united 
in a movement in behalf of playground develop- 
ment in that city. The women’s organizations 
have asked the city council to appropriate money 
to install apparatus on the school grounds and” 
steps are to be taken for chautauqua morning 
hour work. 

* * * 

THE CiT1zENs of Byron, IIl., have been offered 
the use of the old home of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Blount for use as a community house. The of- 
fer is made by Miss Mary Blount, the present 
owner, who recently made a visit to her former 
home. It is the intention to have a matron live 
there and look after the building, which will 
be equipped as a rest room and a place for 
community gatherings. They expect to have it 
ready by Sept. 1. 

* * + 

At Bow.ine Green, Ohio, a committee of the 
Women’s Club has raised funds for financing a 
playground. The success of the committee, as 
well as the response of the people, is indicated 
by the fact that the committee raised more than 
the amount required for the purpose. 
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Display Features That Aid the Customer's Decision Help Make Sales, 
Result in Greater Satisfaction and Prove to Be Paying Investments 


There is a retail yard in Davenport that is 
availing itself of advertising possibilities about 
which everybody knows but which not everybody 
uses. ._In the realm of business a good many of 
us can repeat the statement of the old mission- 
ary: ‘‘For what I would, that do I not.’’ So the 
virtue of this story is not that it contains brand 
new ideas or any hocus-pocus, wand-waving 
magic, but rather that it is a plain statement 
of accomplishment. I first learned of the White 
Yard and the methods of August F. Becker, its 
manager, thru a little story in the Universal 
Dealer. Mr. Becker, according to the story told 
in this trade organ, early decided that he would 
have to follow a consistent policy in his adver- 
tising if he were to get and hold trade. The 
first step was to attract general attention, and 
among other things he decided upon as effective 
for this purpose was the use of white paint. 
White paint is not commonly used on retail 
sheds, as it shows dirt and wear more quickly 
than other paints and consequently must be re- 
newed oftener. But it is a conspicuous color 
and one associated in the public mind with 
cleanliness and order; and this in itself gives a 
favorable impression of the yard to 


influence. We can put our energy and intelli- 
gence into it. Maybe we can make our prices 
favorable; maybe by. consistent and praise- 
worthy efforts we can make ourselves more gen- 
erally liked; but service includes the larger part 
of the total of influence we can exert upon 
sales. Every yard tries to keep a complete 
stock of goods so that its customers may get 
what they want when they want it. Every yard 
tries to make its deliveries promptly. A cus- 
tomer has the right to expect these things. But 
customers are discovering that there are other 
things in the way of service which they’d like 
to have and that are not available at every 
yard. They want help in making up their 
minds what to buy. One of the real difficulties 
in selling lumber, as every retailer knows, is 
having something to show. He can display lum- 
ber, but that serves little purpose. In fact it 
may not serve any good purpose at all. Custom- 
ers who know nothing about lumber have their 
heads full of dreams of finished products. 
They’ve never thought of the matter particu- 
larly, but in their minds is a subconscious knowl- 
edge that finished houses show no knots. Show 


made and make a good many sales that « her- 
wise would be lost. There is undoubtediy a 
definite line beyond which it hardly pays to 
push sales equipment. These added helps would 
probably be useful, but if they cost mors in 
proportion than their usefulness warrants ‘here 
results an unnecessarily high overhead expense, 
Where this line is each dealer will have to decide 
for himself after study of his own problem. 


Photographs of Finished Homes Aid Sales 


Mr. Becker instituted a couple of helps that 
are not unduly expensive. In fact I imagine 
the cost was very low in comparison with the 
results achieved. The first of these helps is a 
loose-leaf book containing splendid photographs 
of- houses furnished by the company. Facing 
each photograph is a floor plan produced on 
photographic stock. Drawings and house pic- 
tures are done on paper with a high gloss finish 
that will stand any amount of handling without 
becoming soiled, and they are as clear and sharp 
as any photographic work I’ve even seen. They 
are specially mounted to be bound in a loose- 
leaf book, and the book itself, 





the prospective customer. Hence 
the ‘‘ White Yard.’’ The office and 
the trucks and the wagons steadily 
advertise the White Yard. 


Small Sales Made by Yard 
Color Scheme 


This is a good beginning and 
drives a solid spike in the wall, so 
to speak, upon which other adver- 
tising can be hung. But it is only 
a beginning. It doubtless serves to 
eatch a multitude of small orders 
without the assistance of any other 
publicity or salesmanship. A 
householder wants a few boards to 
repair his coal bin, he recalls the 
White Yard and telephones an or- 
der. It requires no salesmanship, 
for the order is so small the cus- 
tomer has no intention of shopping 
around for a favorable price. This 
kind of trade is highly worth while, but if the 
yard is to prosper it will have to add competi- 
tive sales; house jobs and the like; things that 
are not simply telephoned for and that are not 
given offhand to the first lumber yard whose 
name sticks in the mind. 


Larger Sales Must Depend on Service 


In the past the matter of salesmanship cen- 
tered about price; now we like to say it centers 
around service. We like to say this, for every 
lumberman knows that retail sales prices must 
run about even. One yard perhaps does better 
in buying than another, and a second yard per- 
haps handles its trade with a slightly smaller 
overhead expense. But everybody knows that 
if two yards are in a healthy condition the 
prices can not vary enough to influence many 
sales. The matter of price remains important; 
but it is not all important. Selling on personal- 





ity is an important fact in the trade, but it is — 


an elusive and often a deceptive thing. If a 
man inspires liking in certain persons he may 
inspire dislike in others. He wants to sell to his 
personal friends and admirers, but he wants to 
sell to others who don’t care in the slightest 
about him and would be as well pleased to deal 
with the yard foreman or the office boy if there- 
by they could get what they wanted. 


Customer Needs Aid in Making Decision 


So we talk about service because it is a big 
subject that includes a lot of things we ‘can 


WHITE COLOR SCHEME CREATES FAVORABLE IMPRESSION AND 


CATCHES MANY SMALL ORDERS 


them framing sticks with knots in them and they 
have a disagreebale reaction that lumber has 
suddenly fallen off in quality and their house 
will be a horrible looking thing. Of course you 
can explain to them laboriously that knotty lum- 
ber is out of sight in the finished house and that 
it must pass association inspection that guar- 
antees its strength for the purpose for which 
it will be used. But the upshot of the matter 
is that you’ve gotten nowhere. Blueprints mean 
little. You may get by with a drawing showing 
a 7 by 9 bedroom, but the completed house will 
horrify the prospective mistress. Measurements 
mean little to her when expressed in feet and 
inches; and she was seeing in mental vision a 12 
by 14 bedroom. 


Demonstration Is Better Than Description 


She can look at a front elevation drawing and 
feel that it is utterly commonplace; a house in 
which she could not be happy for a minute. You 
ean describe to her, and to him, also, the kind 
of finish and built-in features; maybe you get 
the right idea across and maybe you do not. 
A minute of looking at the actual object is 
worth an hour of description, and it has the 
advantage of inspiring admiration instead of 
uncertainty and weariness. 

A dealer can’t sell to every person who makes 
an inquiry, but he can equip himself with cer- 
tain aids to selling that will shorten the time 
and effort required in making a sale, insure a 
larger percentage of satisfaction with the sales 


which is very thick, is easily op- 
ened so that each photograph can 
be looked at without trouble. 

Inquiring persons can look thru 
this book as much and as long as 
they wish. The photographs for 
the most part have been taken 
after the lawn was put in good 
condition and the planting of 
shrubbery was done. They are at- 
tractive in every particular and 
show as nearly as any picture could 
the finished appearance of the 
house. In turning thru the book I 
was struck by the uniform excel- 
lence of appearance of the houses. 
They have the advantage, also, of 
being houses specially designed or 
modified to suit local conditions. 
They show a wide variation, but 
all of them are suitable for Daven- 
port. In fact all of them are in 
actual use in the city. 


Is Able to Show the Homes Themselves 


After the inquirers have found something 
that comes near to suiting them they very often 
say, ‘‘I wish I ‘might actually see that house. 
I could tell at once whether I wanted it or not.’’ 
In that case it is a matter of but few minuies 
to drive out and see the original of the pictire. 

The company is prepared to make modifi:s- 
tions of plans to suit its clients; but here ag.in 
the pictures help out. It is hardly likely that 
a wished-for design is so original that thcre 
can be nothing else like it. The customer °1” 
look at a house that is nearly like the one ive 
wants and thereby can correct his image of 
what it will look like. If his faith is confirme:, 
well and good; if he finds he does not like ‘ie 
appearance at all, he is saved from maki"¢ 
costly mistakes. 


Uses Colored Pictures of Artistic Interior: 


In the back of the book are photographs »i 
interiors, done in colors. These are typic:! 
rooms showing furniture and decorations \" 
place, built-in features and the like. By rei: 
ring to these photographs the customer can £°' 
a fairly accurate idea of what his house shou'd 
look like when it is-completed, decorated and 
furnished. It helps in clarifying ideas. 1¢ 
pictures are very beautiful, and some are ©' 
very fine interiors. Doubtless they help to kee? 
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amlition at a high level and aid in persuading 
owners to install better finish than they other- 
wise would have done. But in few if any cases 
are they ever regretful of having done so once 
they are living in the house. 


Display Room Shows Articles in Place 


But here again the customer may express a 
wish to see some of the actual articles in place, 
and the White Yard is prepared to gratify that 
wis! It has a sales help that is of value 





Lu 





DINING ALCOVE OFF DISPLAY KITCHEN 


all along the line from attracting the first casual 
glance and thus sowing the seed of building or 
remodeling desire, on up to making careful 
selection of the interior trim and built-in fur- 
niture that is to go into a house already con- 
tracted for. In a building just across the street 
from the office there is a big show window. In 
fact there are really three show windows. This 
building is painted white and bears the name of 
the White Yard in large letters. These three 
windows have been used to represent kitchen, 
dining room and living room of a house. They 
are permanent exhibits, built with real window 
decorating art and are of such a character that 
I imagine no person passes along the sidewalk 
omni having his attention forcibly drawn to 
them. 

‘tr, Becker was very busy the morning I 
called, so he kindly gave me the key that would 
let me into these display rooms or windows and 
allowed me to wander thru them at will. They 
arc artfully designed displays. The finish and 
the built-in articles form the background and 
arc permanent. But in the foreground other 
articles can be placed; paints and paint signs; 
window sereens; reading and picture posters 
oud the like. These can be changed from time 
'o time, thus keeping the display fresh. 


Conveniences Arouse Desire for Possession 


Across the end of the kitchen there are built- 
‘i Cupboards that would rouse the envy of any 
housewife, They are designed both to be roomy 
“nd convenient and savers of labor and are also 
‘esigned to fill the eye. There is an ironing 
Soard and closet; the usual type that folds up 
‘nto the closet out of the way, with a special 
clectrie socket for the iron, There is also a 
«ining aleove consisting of a little table and 
two seats built along the lines of fireplace set- 
tles. In these days these little devices are pop- 


ular, especially in small families. Rather than 
go to the extra labor of laying the meal in the 
dining room a great many people would like to 
eat in the kitchen, particularly in the morning, 
if it could be done in comfort and without hav- 
ing the generally sloppy atmosphere of sitting 
on the coal scuttle or the corner of the kitchen 
cabinet. This little device takes but a small 
amount of room and is very attractive looking. 
It is my guess that a good many Davenport 
homes have or will have such an arrangement, 
that would not. be so equipped were it not for 
this display. There are French doors between 
kitchen and dining room; not necessarily as a 
suggestion that this is a good place for them, 
but they fit in well in this place in the display. 


An Object Lesson in Paint Salesmanship 


The kitchen is finished in white enamel, and 
here again the designer showed real sales craft. 
Partly as a matter of economy, partly to show 
what could be done, this kitchen is finished in 
half a dozen different kinds of wood. The 
White Yard, of course, sells paint. A customer 
comes in and asks for information. She wants 
to. enamel the woodwork of some room in her 
home, but she has heard that enamel will cling 
to only a few kinds of wood. The woodwork 
she wants to cover is southern pine or cypress or 
what not. Mr. Becker takes her to his display 
kitchen and points out the part of the woodwork 
of the same kind that she wishes to enamel. It 
is holding enamel successfully and has done so 
for a number of years. She is convinced, and 
a sale is assured. 


Many Attractive Devices Are Shown 


One of the features shown is a ‘‘ Receivador,’’ 
a patented device that is something like a hotel 
Servador. It is a back door arrangement where- 
by a small outside door in the lower panel can 
be opened and groceries or any other delivered 
articles put in. The inside door panel is locked, 
so a thief hasn’t any luck in trying to get in 
that way. But articles delivered when no one 
is at home are put in shelter and can be got 
from within the kitchen without opening the 
outside door. This is simply one of a number 
of devices, such as garbage boxes, iceless re- 
frigerator, ventilating system and the like, that 
serve to make the kitchen attractive and com- 
plete. Among the rest is a screen door with a 
removable panel which may be replaced by a 
glass panel, whereupon it is a storm door. 


Seeing Them Strengthens Desire for Homes 


There is a variety of wood trim in the other 
two rooms, tho I believe the predominating trim 
in the little parlor is fir. Doors are set in the 
rear wall in such a way that when they are 
opened each one displays a second door of dif- 
ferent pattern and wood. There is a colonnade 
and built-in bookcases between the living room 
and dining room. These things do more than 
sell isolated items of millwork—they serve to 
sell entire houses and to encourage remodeling 
projects that may seem to owners almost too 
much to tackle. Seeing the actual articles in 
place strengthens the desire and shows them to 
be not only possible but practicable. 


Investment in Display Features Has Paid 


The following is from Mr. Becker’s article 
in the Universal Dealer: 

‘*The display room is a service that is talked 
about by everybody that has been helped by it. 
A car line passes the building, which with its 
broad windows makes the display attractive to 
street car passengers as well as to autoists and 
pedestrians. At first we hesitated about the 
cost of installing this display but it has been 
such a business getter and sales clincher that 
the investment has proved a good one. With 
our white trucks and wagons advertising the 
White Yard, people readily tie up the connec- 
tion when they pass the white front display 
room. 


Retailing Methods Are Ever Changing 


This is the story. It is a common sense serv- 
ice device that is paying cumulative dividends, 
that works along steadily seven days in a week. 
It is in line with the service which the Realm 
believes in; a service that may take a good 


many different forms but that must show prac- 
tical results. We think that retailing has 
changed a great deal in the last decade, and it 
has. It has been a growing thing, and sinee—— 
it depends so directly upon the publie’s needs 
and ideas of building it must change as the 
public changes. I have heard rather good re- 
tailers complain bitterly about this element of 
change; not ‘because they were unwilling to 
work and to learn new things, but because they 
had traditional ideas of what a retail lumber 
business must be and were suspicious of every 
departure from these ideas. Later on I’ve seen 
these same men get in line and make good use 
of the service ideas they formerly had de- 
nounced. The retailing business has changed 
a good deal, and some of the men who have 
kept abreast of it are saying to themselves that 
the period of transition is over and that we 
ean settle down now to a ful practice of 
the new principles and devices that have been 
proved out. 


Progressive Spirit Needed to Keep Abreast 


The Realm does not love change for its own 
sake. This department looks with a regret that 
may be sentimental but that is nevertheless real 
at the passing of some of the old habits and 
practices. In this department the conserva- 
tive gets sympathy for his reactions and feelings 
even if he does not always get commendation. 
But a very slight survey of conditions as they 
are now fails to indicate that we are thru with 
change. Probably it is but beginning. Who 
can guess the future of the lumber business? 
Not we. There are some things we feel confi- 
dent of, such as the continued production of 
lumber and its use in building houses. But this 
may continue and still be accompanied by 
changes that will require much rearrangement 
of our selling customs. For one thing, the 
eountry is feeling a bit grave over the depletion 
of the forests. The increased cost of lumber 
has without doubt turned attention in the diree- 











BUILT-IN FEATURES SHOWN IN MODEL 
KITCHEN 


tion of substitutes. For the time being the 
increased cost of the usual so called substitutes 
has maintained the old balance; but are we sure 
this balance will always be maintained? One 
thing we may expect is a much more complete 
utilization of forest trees; and without doubt 
some of these byproducts will take the form of 
building material. This is an easy guess, for 
it is already taking place. Retailers will be 
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charged with the duty of discriminating among 
these things and helping by means of advice and 
observation in the perfecting of them. 


Public’s Increasing Dependence on Expert 


All other lines of work are becoming special- 
ized in the direction of laying the responsibility 
for details upon some man skilled in the han- 
dling of them. When a man has a tooth filled 
he leaves the technic of the job to the dentist; 
and he himself asks merely for results, for a 
successfully filled tooth. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the man who builds a house 
will decide upon the kind of house he wants 
built, with the aid of his architect or of his 
lumber dealer if the latter is competent to aid 
him, and then he is going to refuse to be the 
feotball of half a dozen different sets of work- 
men and mercantile concerns. He will refuse 
to take the time to master the building business 
to the extent of being competent to superin- 


tend the building and to get the desired results. 
He will refuse to do this just as he would now 
refuse to superintend the tailors who are en- 
gaged in making his suit of clothes. 


Only Thru Service Can Dealer Demand Profit 


Someone is going to take over this necessary 
work. Will it be a class of professional con- 
tractors? In certain cases it will. But when the 
time comes, if it ever does, when contractors take 
over this work in its entirety then retailers must 
consider seriously if the contractors are not 
about to take over the lumber yards too. If the 
responsibility for getting the house built is to 
rest with the contractor he will take the larger 
part of the profits, as he should under those 
circumstances. And if the lumberman shrinks 
to the position of acting as storekeeper and 
stock clerk to the contractor there is little doubt 
that the latter will consider whether he can not 
hire such a helper by the month and run his 
own lumber yard. 


Must Render Service to Maintain Position 


This is something to think about. Probably 
any ehanges which are before us will not come 
in overwhelming jumps. They will come a step 
at a time, and the retailer who takes these steps 
as they come will stay abreast of the proces. 
sion. For the present the lumber situation 
looks promising. It is hard to see any possible 
long continued reverses, for with assured crops, 
a beginning of an untangling of the labor situa. 
tion and the continued shortage of houses we 
may surely expect our sales to go on. It is only 
when we encounter a boastful conservatism in 
our line of business that we feel grave. A man 
who refuses to keep pace with progress and 
boasts about it is not only putting himself in 
danger; he is threatening the entire industry, 
We commend Mr. Becker’s efforts as common 
sense, practical steps toward useful service 
which can maintain the retail lumber business 
in its position of community usefulness. 





Why I Want a Home of My Own 


Mimp.tetown, N. Y. 

Every woman has doubtless, for a part 
of her life at least, known the atmos- 
phere of home life thru association. 
Many, however, have never realized the 
sense of possession which can come only 
with individual ownership. To mé there 
would be many reasons why I would 
want a home of my own. 


Deep down within the consciousness of all human beings 
‘*“Home’’ is one of them. 
To develop this ideal is to render it more desirable—more 


there lie dormant personal ideals. 


valuable. 


To cultivate thrift, one must have a reason. 
would become a necessity with the responsibility of ownership. 


Another point would be the further development of the 
artistic sense, made possible by the study of harmony in deco- 
rating and furnishing the interior, and the selection of 





_ This is the fifth of the series of ar- 

ticles written by women especially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 











appropriate shrubbery and flowers for 
the grounds outside. This, in itself, 
would be an advanced education from 
the knowledge one would inevitably 
gain of draperies, and furniture and 
plants. 

In owning her own home, any woman 
would develop more practical business 
qualities. She would possess for her 


very own one place in the world to which she might steal 
away, when weary, and relax and potter about as she chose. 
She would become broader in every sense of the word; a 


more intelligent and interesting companion, with an added 


This reason 


lems. 
better citizen. 


self respect and confidence in herself because of this very 
fact of ownership. And, above all else, she would become 
a more important factor in the economic life of our country; 
its interests would be her interests and its problems her prob- 
She would be a vital part of its very life and, thus, a 


CHARLOTTE W. Ostrom. 





Southern Pine Dealer Aids 


The Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La., has available for dealers some pertinent 
suggestions for articles which the retail dealer 
can make up from odds and ends of lumber 
and for which there will be a ready market. 
Following is a partial list of things which may 
be made from such stock, the drawings for 
which may be found in the booklet, ‘‘A Hun- 
dred Handy Helps,’’ issued by the Southern 
Pine. Association. 

Root: cutter, harrow, husking table, vegetable 
washer, swine self feeder, hog rack (for 
wagons), feed rack for roughage, alfalfa and 
clover feeding rack, feed trough for cattle, par- 
titioned hog trough, calf moving rack, dehorn- 
ing chute, fodder feeding rack, tobacco frame, 
sled corn harvester, corn sheller, stone drag, 
peanut. puller, portable feeding rack, hay rack, 
weaning trough, movable house for one sow, 
adjustable hog trough, hog feeding ‘trough, 
water. trough, sheep rack, stack covers, hay rack 
for sheep, salt box for sheep, gates, repair shop 
on wheels, handy nail box, work bench, wagon 
box storage rack, stiles, kitchen cabinet, plate 
rack, book rack, tea wagon, wash bench, flour 
box, lantern brooders, chicken feeders, movable 
roosts, seed corn rack, buggy jacks, milk stool, 
bolt and tool cabinet, loading chute on wheels, 
ladders, porch swing, quilting frame, iceless 
refrigerator, wood box, clothes. box, hinged 
chicken nests, chicken drinking fountain, brood 
coops, chicken coops. 

The Southern Pine Association also announces 
that its new plan book albums are meeting with 
ready demand. These albums, officially known 
as numbers 8 and 9, contain many new plans 
and new ideas. Briefly stated the albums con- 
tain floor plans and illustrations of nine 2-story 
homes, four 3-room hemes, seven 4-room homes 
and thirty 5- and 6-room homes. There are in- 
cluded fifty photographs mounted on linen, fifty 


floor plans mounted on linen and fifty complete 
sets of blueprints. All of the plans were drawn 
by capable architects under the direction of 
practical lumbermen. Stock sizes of material 
have been used thruout and one feature which 
will appeal particularly to retailers is that in 
building them stock lengths will cut without 
waste. 

The new wagon card and road sign being 
distributed by the association is meeting with 
good demand. The road signs are simple in 
character, yet forcible and depict graphically 
that the dealer offers free building helps-to his 
customers. The road and wagon signs are col- 
ored and are suitable for any dealer; the punch 
in the signs is directed to boosting the dealer 
and not any particular kind of wood. These 
cards are printed on tough, heavy cardboard 15 
inches deep by 22 inches long, the colors being 
orange and black. Space is left at the bottom 
of the sign so that the name of the local retailer 
may be inserted. Retailers are finding these 
signs effective, not only for wagons but in win- 
dow displays, to tack on fences at the road side, 
to attach to lumber piles delivered on the job 
or on houses in course of construction—or in 
fact anywhere they will be seen by prospective 
builders. 


Fire Destroys Minneapolis Yard 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 24.—The whole- 
sale lumber stock of the Northland Pine Co. in 
this city was wiped out this evening by fire, with 
a loss estimated at close to $500,000, mainly 
covered by insurance. The origin of the fire 
is unknown, but it had gained much headway 
when discovered, and the best efforts of the fire 
department failed to prevent it from sweeping 
over twenty-five acres of yards, burning ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 feet of lumber, 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 red cedar shingles stored for dis- 


tribution to retail yards, two large sheds about 


six hundred feet long, loading platforms ete. 
Until results are checked up the exact amount 
of the loss can not be stated, says C. FE. Me- 
Gibbon, general manager. The company’s mills 
have ceased sawing last season and it has been 
conservatively disposing of the remaining stock. 


The fire also caused losses to railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, but as the wind 
was blowing toward the Mississippi River, the 
eastern boundary of the yards, the blaze was 
prevented from spreading further. It was first 
discovered by a watchman about 6 p. m. in a 
shed, and firemen were kept busy all night 
holding it in control. 


Kansas City Lumberman Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 26.—Charles B. 

Daniels, director of the Dascomb-Daniels !.um- 
ber Co., died Tuesday night in this city. Mr. 
Daniels was born in Lathrop, Mo., and was 
forty-five years‘old. He came to Kansas City 
fifteen years ago. He is survived by a widow, 
three sons and a daughter. Funeral services 
are to be held at 2 o’clock today at his home 
in this city. 


In New York Stare and northern New Jer- 
sey the contracts let in June, 1920, amounted 
to $69,439,000, an increase of 35 percent over 
the May figure. Contracts let during the first 
six months of the year numbered 4,994 and 
amounted to $365,344,000. During the first half 
of last year, 6,459 contracts amounting to 
$176,014,000 were let. The most important 
classes of building in the first half of this year 
were: Public works and utilities, amounting to 
$86,700,000, or 24 percent of the total; indus 
trial buildings, $80,568,000, or 22 percent; busi- 
ness buildings, $75,670,000, or 21 percent; resi- 
dential buildings, $73,228,000, or 20 percent. 
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ECONOMICAL ARKANSAS SHED PLAN DESIGN 


The shed plan design entered by H. B. Rob- 
bins, auditor of the Arkmo Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed 
plan contest was one of those accorded honor- 
able mention and is of particular interest in 
that it provides for not only a good, depend- 
able shed that will house stock well and keep 
it in good condition, but is one that can be 
built economically. In this design the purpose 
is to use 10- or 12-inch boards for the siding, 


placing them vertically and covering the cracks — 


with battens just as some barns are built. One 
of the accompanying illustrations shows a cross 
section thru the shed while the other shows a 
view of the layout of office and store and their 
relation to the arrangement of the bins in the 
yard proper. Regarding this design Mr. Rob- 
bins said in part: 

‘¢This model shed would be used at a small 
yard doing up to $100,000 business. The length 
would be regulated by the amount of material 


to be housed. The size of the store room would 
be made to suit the needs. There should be a 
cement and lime room in the rear of this shed 
as nearly air tight as possible, double sheeted 
with roofing or tarred felt between. There 
should also be a sash and door room or ware- 
room back of the office. The lumber bins 
would be 4 feet %4-inch in the clear to allow 
the use of lath in stacking the lumber. 


eight wide in the bin, 8-inch. lumber six wide 
ete 


‘< Windows about 5 feet apart over the drive- 
way will give plenty of light. 

“¢Tt will cost no more to house the same 
amount of lumber in a shed of this sort than 
it will in a single deck hood shed. And you 
are always able to work in the shed, not both- 
ered by rain or snow. 
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‘*T am an advocate of neatly piled lumber 
and a clear shed. The 1l-inch lumber should 
be stuck every ten high, and the 2-inch every 
five high. The lumber should not be crowded 
in the bin. Four-inch lumber should be piled 
twelve pieces wide in the bin, 6-inch lumber 
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’ 


‘*This model shed is being used to a great 
extent lately, I believe. Our company has . 
twelve such sheds. If located on a switch a 
gravity carrier should be used to unload. lum- 
ber and carry it right to the bins in which it 
belongs. ’’ 
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LUMBER COMPANY’S MANAGERS HOLD PICNIC DE LUXE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 23.—Ideal weather 
and perfect arrangements marked the fifteenth 
annual convention and outing of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co, managers, held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week. Just what 
arrangement the Wilbur ‘‘boys’’ have with 
the weather man to insure fine weather for their 
annual outings they decline to divulge, but any- 
way it gets the desired results. 

The clans gathered Wednesday morning at 
the company’s general office in Milwaukee, 
where each manager and guest was labeled with 
an attractive badge, appropriately consisting of 
two thin pieces of wood, the top bar printed 
with the name of the company and supporting 
by green silk ribbons a strip of wood measuring 
1% by 3% inches, inscribed ‘‘ Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of Wilbur Lumber Co. Managers; 
Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 1920, Milwaukee.’’ After 
the registration and handshaking were over the 
party adjourned to the Maryland Hotel, where 
the business sessions were to be held. There the 
guests gathered about tables spread in a spe- 
cially reserved dining room. After enjoying 
an excellent luncheon, the meeting was called 
to order by W. 8. Keebler, who officiated as 
chairman thruout the opening session. <A 
neatly printed program in booklet form, cover- 
ing the events of the three days, had been 
placed in the hands of each guest. Following 
appropriate opening remarks by Chairman 
Keebler and a brief report by the secretary, A. 
E. Severson, George A. Jones, manager of the 
Lanark (Ill.) yard, spoke on ‘‘Ordering Mer- 
chandise, from the Manager’s Standpoint.’’ 
Among other pertinent points Mr. Jones em- 
phasized the desirability of proceeding cauti- 
ously in the stocking of specialties and side 
lines. He advised trying out the demand before 
ordering heavily, to avoid getting overloaded 
with slow moving goods. 

The next speaker was Ray Wilbur, the active 
manager of the company, who after some inter- 
esting reminiscences, made some practical sug- 
gestions on buying, particularly in relation to 
present manufacturing and transportation con- 
ditions. 

He was followed by his brother, H. W. Wil- 
bur, in charge of the company’s extensive .yard 
at Waukesha, Wis., whose subject was ‘‘ Trans- 
portation and Deliveries.’’ The speaker pointed 
out that not only are many thousand new cars 
needed, but engines, tracks and equipment of 
all kinds; in short, complete physical rehabili- 
tation of the railroads, before it will be possible 
for them to render ‘‘100 pereent’’ service. Mr. 
Wilbur was optimistic, however, and thought 
that conditions would improve steadily. 

Next came a discussion of selling, considered 
under the heads of advertising, terms of sale 
and collections, discussed by George Elithorpe, 
Ralph Barber and George Johnson, respectively. 
The desirability of advertising was emphasized 





by the first speaker, and various methods sug- 
gested. Among the points brought out by the 
last two speakers, on the closely allied subjects 
of terms of sale and collections, was the im- 
portance of collecting interest on past due 
accounts. It was advised that notes be secured 
for balances more than thirty days past due. 
The value of applied psychology was also 
brought out: ‘‘Study your man, understand his 
characteristics, and both selling and collecting 
will be easier,’’ was the gist of the thought ex- 
pressed. Short talks were made by several of 
the invited guests. 

The guests then bearded waiting automobiles 
and were whirled away to West Allis, where 
one of the company’s largest yards is situated, 


MISS CATHERINE DEY, BOOKKEEPER AT 
WAUKESHA YARD, AND (RIGHT) M. F. 
WHITE; (LEFT) E. W. BELLER 


under the efficient management of Charles Staf- 
ford, assisted by Sam Smith. The office, yard 
and stock were in ‘‘apple pie order.’’ Mr. 
Stafford and his able aids evidently believe in 
keeping their place of business and their goods 
in the most attractive condition possible, an ex- 
cellent rule for any retailer to follow. A fine 
buffet luncheon had been spread in the big 
garage, to which the managers and guests did 
ample justice. There were several varieties of 
sandwiches, magnificent peaches and ‘plums, 
ginger ale, etc. After rousing cheers for the 
manager and staff of the West Allis yard the 
party reémbarked and were driven back to the 
Maryland Hotel, passing the State Fair grounds, 
where are piled up immense quantities of sur- 
plus was material, including scores of motor 
trucks and mountains of shrapnel cases and 
other munitions, which are being salvaged. 


The big feature of the managers’ annu:i 
meetings always is the outing, or pienic de 
luxe, at the beautiful home of President ani 
Mrs. R. W. Houghton on Upper Nahmabin lake, 
near Nashotah, Wis., about thirty-five miles 
from Milwaukee. The party, which consistc( 
of the managers of the company’s nineteen 
yards, executives of the general office in Mi’- 
waukee, and invited guests, totaling nearly o1 
hundred persons, boarded a special car of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway Co. at 8 0’cloc 
Thursday morning. 

After a run of about twenty-five miles th:: 
some of the most beautiful country imaginabl:. 
a stop was made at Waukesha to allow inspe 
tion of the company’s yard there, which i 
under the management of H. W. Wilbur. This 
is an exceptionally complete and well kept reta 
plant, thoroly up to date in all respects. At 
Waukesha also is situated the company’s mil! 
work plant, which employs about sixty peop! 
and is under the management of R. H. Wilbur, 
vice-president of the company. The plant pro- 
duces sash, doors and interior millwork of ever: 
kind and is thoroly up to date. 

The trolley journey was then resumed t 
Delafield, where the car was met by a big sigh‘ 
seeing or ‘‘rubberneck’’ motorbus, seating 
forty people, supplemented by a number of in 
dividual cars, which conveyed the party to th: 
athletic field of St. John’s Military Academ; 
where a 5-inning game of baseball betwee: 
teams representing the general office and thi 
managers, for the Globe Coal Co.’s trophy, was 


~ pulled off, resulting in a score of 7 to 2 in favo: 


of the general office. The batteries were: 

General Offices—Severson, catcher; Ehler‘ 
pitcher. 

Managers—Barber, catcher; Schiek, pitcher. 

The game was umpired by Charles Hostler 
representative of the Globe Coal Co, 

The caravan then proceeded several miles 
farther to the Red Circle Inn at Nashotah, 
where a splendid chicken dinner was served 
Probably no more elaborate, better prepare: 
or more appetizing feast was ever spread befor: 
a bunch of hungry lumbermen. Besides delici 
ous broiled spring chicken the menu include: 
praetically every delicacy in season. Specia! 
mention must be made of the wonderful yellow 
bantam sweet corn from President Houghton’: 
own garden, and of the cake, which made suc! 
a hit with ‘*Charley’’ Stafford that he induce: 
the waitress to wrap up a sample to take hom: 
and to give him the recipe. 

Reémbarking in the big sea-going ark ani 
the smaller transports, the party again set 
sail and arrived at the beautiful Houghton 
estate promptly on schedule time, in fact, 
noticeable feature of the whole affair was th 
clock-like precision of the arrangements and 
the close connections made at every point 
There were no tedious waits and the whole pro- 
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SOME OF THE MANAGERS AND GUESTS, WITH PRESIDENT HOUGHTON’S RESIDENCE IN BACKGROUND 
In center of doorway: George H. Wilbur; at his right, President R. W. Houghton and H. W. Wilbur; at his left, R. H. Wilbur and Ray Wilbur. 
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ARRIVAL OF PARTY AT THE WAUKESHA YARD. GEORGE H. WILBUR IN CENTER. 


gram was characterized by a degree of snap 
and pep not often seen in such events. Imme- 
diately upon arrival at the Houghton home Ray 
Wilbur, assisted by his brother, H. W. Wilbur, 
and a eorps of aids, quickly got things started 
and the spacious grounds soon resembled a 3- 
ring cireus in the multiplicity of events taking 
place simultaneously. There were indoor base- 
ball, tennis, pole vaulting, hoop rolling races, 
target shooting, stilt races, foot races and other 
contests going on at the same time. One of 
the big events of the afternoon was a tug of 
war between the general office men and the yard 


MISS BETSY HOUGHTON 
FAVORITE 


AND HER 
MOUNT 


managers for President Houghton’s trophy. 
This was won by the managers after a strenuous 
pull. A quoit pitching contest for a beautiful 
silver cup given by Robert Blackburn was an- 
other interesting event. 

rhe commissary department deserves a chap- 
ter by itself. Thruout the afternoon a buffet 
luncheon was served in a beautiful little bunga- 
‘ow, built as a playhouse for Mr. and Mrs. 
.oughton’s young daughter Betsy, containing 
-veral rooms of quite good size. The ‘‘spread’’ 
nbraced everything in the refreshment line 
iat could be desired—and some items that are 
ecoming decidedly rare. 

Altho, as was stated in the beginning, the 
veather was ideal, there nevertheless were sev- 
ral showers of a mysterious nature. It was 
especially noticeable that these showers were 
confined to a small area, and affected only 
unwary persons who occupied seats that had 
been invitingly placed under a magnificent oak 
tree. 

_ After the awarding of the prizes to the for- 
‘unate contestants and three rousing cheers for 
President and Mrs. Houghton, Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Wilbur, and Miss Betsy Houghton, 
the return journey to Milwaukee was made 
without special incident. 

At 10 o’clock Friday morning, the managers 
and guests reassembled at the Maryland Hotel 
for the ‘round table’? session, at which L. H. 


Taggart, manager of the Lake Geneva yard, 
officiated, and proved himself a past master in 
the art of bringing out and guiding discussion. 
The séssion was devoted to an informal con- 
sideration of subjects directly related to the 
company’s own business at the various points. 
The subject of side lines was given consider- 
able attention, various managers telling of their 
experience with these lines, particularly paints, 
the handling of which some of the yards took 
on about a year ago. In this connection a very 
interesting and instructive talk was given by 
H. B. Achuff, representing the Chicago Varnish 
Works of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Ine.) Martin F. White, who has charge of 
the company’s plan and architectural service, 
deseribed that service and answered questions 
regarding it. E. R. Cooper, representing the 
American Farm Buildings Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., told of the ready-made farm buildings 
manufactured by his company, some $25,000 
worth of which have been sold thru the Wilbur 
yards during the last year. These buildings are 
made in panels, which need only to be bolted to- 
gether. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing to the 
management of the company the appreciation 
of the managers and other employees for the 
many courtesies extended them, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Houghton for their hospitality and the 
royal good time enjoyed at their home. The 
resolutions also conveyed the thanks of the con- 
vention to E. R. Cooper, of the American Farm 
Buildings Co.; E. J. Whelan, of the Garden 
City Sand Co.; R. P. Fales, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; Harry A. Gorsuch, of the Retail 
Lumberman, and Charles E. Hostler, of the 
Globe Coal Co. ‘‘for their interesting and in- 
structive talks.’’? Thanks were also extended 
to Robert Blackburn, George H. Curtis, of the 
K. 8. Goodman Co., and J. 8. Harrison, of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., for the prizes pre- 
sented by them, and to Messrs. Hostler, Achuff 
and Watts for cigars supplied. 

The Wilbur “Lumber Co. has in operation a 
very liberal investment plan whereby each man- 
ager availing himself of it participates in the 
profits of the yard under his control. Each 
manager receives, in addition to his salary, 
10 percent of the net profits of the business 
done at his branch, regardless of whether he 
invests any money or not. If, however, he 
invests from $1,000 up he receives not only 
the 10 percent and the current rate of interest 
upon his investment, but also a proportionate 
share of the net profits, over and above the 
regular 10 percent. To illustrate: Taking a 


yard with a working capital of $60,000 and 
assuming that the manager had invested with 
the company an amount equal to one-third of 
the working capital, namely, $20,000, he would 
at the end of the year receive, in addition to 
his salary and the regular 10 percent of the 
profits, one-third of the net profits of that yard. 
Besides this, he would have received during the 
year the current rate of interest on his $20,000. 
The money can be withdrawn at any time at 
the option of the manager, and if a yard sus- 
tains a loss the manager is not called upon to 
stand any part thereof. 

Any story of the Wilbur Lumber Co. would 
be incomplete without mention of George H. 
Wilbur, one of the founders of the company 
and now its secretary and treasurer. Mr. Wil- 
bur, tho past the age at which most men retire 
from active business, is as physically active 
and mentally alert as most men twenty years 
his junior. Altho his son Ray has assumed 
most of the burden of active management, Mr. 
Wilbur, Sr., is still very largely the guiding 
spirit, and to his sagacity and farsightedness 
much of the suecess which the company has 
attained is attributed. No one took a greater 
interest in the convention and outing than he. 

In connection with its yard at Honey Creek, 
Wis., the company operates a flour mill with 
a capacity of fifty or sixty barrels a day of a 
very fine quality of flour, sold under the trade 
name ‘‘Cream of Flour.’’ Whether or not the 
company selected Honey Creek for the location 
of its only flour mill beeause of the fact that 














BETWEEN INNINGS: (RIGHT) H. W. WIL- 
BUR; (CENTER) “CHET” CALDWELL; 
(LEFT) RAY WILBUR 


it had a Miller there, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is unable to say, but in any event H. W. Miller, 
manager of the Honey Creek yard, is making 
a success of the milling project, in addition to 
ably managing the lumber yard proper. It 
should be added that, notwithstanding his name, 
the Honey Creek manager is not a technical 
expert in the manufacture of flour, and the 
mill is operated under the direct supervision 
of one of the most capable millers that Min- 
neapolis could supply. The output of the mill 
is marketed mainly in local territory, including 
Racine, West Allis and other points, and is 
handled by a number of the Wilbur yards, tho 
not by all. As a result of the round table dis- 
cussion, it is probable that most, if not all, of 
the branches will codperate in widening the 
market for ‘‘Cream of Flour.’’ 





AN EXCITING MOMENT IN THE BASE BALL GAME BETWEEN THE GENERAL OFFICE 
AND MANAGERS 
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Makes Improvement to Better Service 


NeEwaBk, On10, Aug. 24.—The R. B. White 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city, 
has recently completed some extensive altera- 
tions and additions to its office building here in 
order to permit greater service to its customers 
and also to provide the added space necessary 
to take care of its increasing business. The 
capital stock of the company, it will be recalled, 
was increased early this year from $125,000 to 
$250,000 to take care of its expanding business. 
At the same time the office proper was enlarged 
and a second story added to the building, which 
is shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The lower floor of the office is given over 
to the Newark retail business while the upper 
floor is devoted to the general office where the 





ing sheds, making additions to them or build-remarks contained fruit for careful thought on 


ing homes can well certify as to the truth of 
this statement from their own experience. For 
example, C. A. Porter, Salem, IIL, is erecting a 
splendid shed and a new office a description of 
which appeared on page 61 of the May 22 issue. 
Mr. Porter in writing to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN said in response to a suggestion that he 
hold an opening upon the completion of his shed 
and office: 

‘*Your suggestion in regard to an ‘Opening’ 
coincides with my intentions, if I can ever get 
material enough to finish my office, before my 
sheds are old. When I have gravel I have no ce- 
ment and vice versa. I have no pipe for my 
steam heating system and no immediate pros- 
pect of any. Verily ‘building now’ would take 











GENERAL VIEW OF YARD AND OFFICE OF THE R. B. WHITE LUMBER CO., NEWARK, OHIO 


buying and auditing are done for the branch 
yards. Each room on the second floor is finished 
in a different wood to show a prospective 
builder just how a room will look. 

When the improvements were made a service 
room was also built, a picture of which accom- 
panies this article. At the time the photograph 
was taken, however, the room was not com- 
pletely equipped, but the view will enable the 
interested lumberman to understand the plan. 

R. B. White, president of the company, spends 
most of his time in Kansas City, Mo., where 
this year he assumed the duties of assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co. He continues, however, to give 
his personal attention to the business of the 
retail yards. R. 8. Walton, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, has direct charge of the yards. 


The Woes of Building 
One reason for the seeming slackness of 
building operations is to be found in the great 
difficulty experienced in.getting materials of 
many sorts. Lumbermen who have been build- 


The private office of R. B. White, president of the company. Note the very 
attractive fireplace, the fine floor and the pleasing use of wall board for 
the walls and ceiling. 


the heart out of an ‘old timer’ let alone a 
novice. I have no plaster, altho I have a car 
which has been on the road thirty days. Per- 
haps it will get here before winter.’’ 


Some Hints on Advertising 


The other day a man in a suburban train eyed 
a certain advertisement critically and said, ap- 
parently to the world at large: ‘‘That adver- 
tisement is attractive, is well got up and it is of 
interest to the public. The trouble is, this ad- 
vertisement will cause prospective customers to 
make inquiries of the clerks for further informa- 
tion regarding this particular article and the 
clerks will be unable to give this information. 
That is one of the greatest faults of present ad- 
vertising. A thing should not be advertised 
until the entire selling staff knows all about that 
article and is in a position to talk of it intel- 
ligently with the public and not merely repeat, 
parrot like, the statements made in the adver- 
tisement.”? 

This man was not looking at the advertise- 
ment of a lumber company, but nevertheless his 


the part of the lumber dealer. Is it good policy 
to advertise anything or any service regarding 
which the lumber merchant has even the tiniest 
doubt? Will the advertisement raise questions 
in the mind of the public which the dealer is 
not prepared to answer? What would the lum- 
berman think of the lumber manufacturer who 
could not answer the lumber dealer’s questions? 
On the other hand, has the public full knowledge 
and understanding of all the plans the retailer 
has made to be of service and assistance? 

The above are only a few of the questions 
which apply to this subject. 


Cutting Down on Building Repairs 

If an intelligent visitor from Mars were de- 
posited on earth today he would probably look 
at our shingled roof, frame buildings and rim- 
inate in a puzzled sort of way: 

‘*T don’t understand. There must have been 
a time, a very few years back when shingles 
didn’t cost much; when carpenters didn’t charge 
much for putting them on, for I see the side 
walls of most wood buildings are carefully pro- 
tected from decay by paint; whereas the roofs— 
most exposed to the rain and sun of any part of 
the building, are left bare and unprotected.”’ 

A man born and raised on earth is not sur- 
prised at this. He is used to seeing it that way, 
but if the Marsian should ask him: ‘‘ Why is 
it with carpenters getting $1.25 an hour and 
shingles costing as much proportionately as sid- 
ing, you let your shingles decay for want of 
paint or stain protection; while seemingly so 
careful of your side walls?’’ he wouldn’t know 
what to answer. 

There isn’t any intelligent answer. It’s just 
that builders and owners of buildings have not 
thought about it. Any of them would freely ad- 
mit that wood is wood and needs protection 
from the elements just as much, or more, on top 
of a house as on the side of it. The growing 
number of retailers who sell paints and stains 
are finding this a profitable field for sales. 





Realty Firms to Build Houses 


CLEVELAND, OHIo, Aug. 23.—A comprehen- 
sive plan for building houses for clients is being 
considered by companies engaged in the real 
estate business here. In the past these com- 
panies have been content to sell lots and let the 
purchasers worry as to how they were going to 
use them. The company will use its own re- 
sources to finance home building for its lot pur- 
chasers. An arrangement will be perfected 
whereby houses can be built for the purchasers 
with small down payments. One concern 
already has experimented with this program, 
and tho only a few houses have been built the 
plan is considered: feasible, 


A view of the service room of the R. B. White Lumber Co. At the time os 
photograph was taken the room had not been completed. Note the rac 
upon which are stored samples to show to the prospective builder 
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STUDY BETTER METHODS OF BOXING AND CRATING 


MaDIsoON, Wis., Aug. 23.—Eleven officials of 
box factories and box-using concerns thruout 
the country have just completed the fourth 
commercial course in boxing and crating at the 
Forest Products Laboratory here, the course 
concluding Aug. 14. 

The object of the course was to demonstrate 
for manufacturers and shippers the principles 
that underlie proper box and crate construction 
and the development of economical containers 


ends, sides, top and bottom of the box. Differ- 
ent kinds of tests, various sizes of nails, and 
different species of wood are also tested in a 
tension testing machine. The weakening effect, 
of the use of wet lumber for boxes, especially 
with reference to nailing and strapping is also 
demonstrated. The large drum is used in a 
demonstration showing the advantage of dense 
wood in box construction. Tests and discus- 
sions are also made on solid and corrugated 






































MANUFACTURERS OBSERVE BOX FAILURE IN DRUM TEST 
The a > the picture from left to right are: J. J. Berliss; F. C. Barr; L. H. Coley; A. H. Bieler; 


Embry; E. N. Anderson; M. B. Day; 


R. H. Dollison; H. R. Smith. 


that will deliver their contents to their destina- 
tion in a satisfactory condition at a minimum 
cost. Among those who attended the course 
were: Neil A. Fowler, Wirebounds Corpora- 
tion, Rockaway, N. J.; R. H. Dollison, Fair- 
mont Box Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; F. C. Barr, 
Pioneer Box Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; H. W. 
Kmbry, Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. R. 
Smith, Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Newark, N. J.; J. J. Berliss, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J.; E. N. Anderson, 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago; M. 
B. Day, American Railway Express Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; C. R. Hine, Scoville Manufac- 
turing Co., Waterbury, Conn.; L. H. Coley, 
Scoville Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. ; 
A. H. Bieler, Hugh L. Thompson, Waterbury, 
Conn.; H. H. Clark, Acme Steel Goods Co., 
Chicago. 


A regular program has been prepared for the 
course of instruction in boxing and crating, be- 
ing arranged so as to accomplish in the short 
space of a week a two-fold purpose; namely, 
to acquaint the representatives of the commer- 
cial firms with the methods and ideas evolved 
by the laboratory men, and to permit those at- 
tending the school to exchange ideas and experi- 
ences. The program is changed from day to 
day and covers in a general way talks on various 
types of box construction to show characteristic 
failures, the drop test being used. A small 
drum machine is used to show the necessity of 
adequate nailing, that serviceable boxes can 
not be obtained by using thick lumber when 
they are not adequately nailed. Compression 
tests and demonstrations are made to show the 
effect of using one, two and three pieces in the 


H. H. Clark; C. R. Hine; N. A. Fowler; J. B. Cuno; 


fibre board boxes, wire bound boxes and crates. 
Some time is given to the identification of 
woods. The course concludes with a talk on 
characteristics, distribution and availability of 


various box species followed by a resumé and 
general discussion of the course. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations is 
shown a shoe box which had been loaded in 
eartons with 685 pounds of steel chippings 
which proved the efficacy of steel straps. A box 
exactly similar in construction and contents, 
but without straps was tested just previously. 
The strapped box withstood exactly five times 
the rough treatment required to cause failure of 
the unstrapped box. Another illustration shows 
the August class watching the progress of a 
compression-on-a-corner test of a white pine 
box. 

The program or courses that have been held 
in the past have been so generally beneficial 
to manufacturers using wooden box containers 
that in many instances they were shown how 
they could increase the strength and decrease 
the amount of breakage of their articles by 
altering the design of the container and at the 
same time reducing shipping space and cost of 
ocean freight, reducing labor and the cost of 
manufacturing, developing perhaps more rapid 
production of packages and permitting im- 
proved methods of handling freight. 

The box and crating course at the laboratory 
will be repeated monthly as long as there is a 
demand for it. It lasts five and one-half days 
and reference material and condensed notes are 
given out and so much work is done in the short 
time necessary for the course that those attend- 
ing devote a portion of each evening to study. 
Heretofore only twelve men have been accepted 
in a class, but on account of the popularity of 
the course it is the intention to increase this 
limit to sixteen. To help meet the cost a co- 
operative fee of $75 a man is charged. New 
courses begin on the following dates: Sept. 13, 
Oct. 4, Nov. 8, Dee. 6, 1920, and Jan. 10, Feb. 
7, March 7, April 4, 1921. All correspondence 
in reference to the course should be addressed 
to the director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 





Over 90 percent of the employees of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. at 
the company’s East Pittsburgh works, have 
taken advantage of the additional insurance 
issued under the insurance and savings plan 
recently put into effect. This means that nearly 
all the employees have savings accounts, be- 
cause to be eligible for additional insurance each 
worker must deposit a part of his earnings in 
the employees’ savings fund. 





COMPRESSION-ON-A-CORNER TEST OF WHITE PINE BOX 
From left to right, ew J. R. Watkins (instru ctor); R. H. Dollison; A. H. Bieler; L. H. Coley; 
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Capital stock, bonds, mortgages and long 
time loans involve considerations more of a 
financing than of an accounting nature and, 
while these considerations are extremely inter- 
esting in themselves, the proper financing of a 
business hardly comes within the sphere of a 
commercial accountant’s work. However, since 
these articles are written particularly for the 
smaller and average sized sawmill, one phase 
of the subject of financing and capitalization 
may be mentioned in passing. The capital 
stock of smaller concerns is usually closely 
held, and the capitalization of such enterprises 
is generally low, comparatively. As a result 
of this low invested capital, the small concern 
has not infrequently of late years found itself 
bearing a double burden, being caught coming 
and going. The business that is undercapital- 
ized is usually compelled to operate to a large 
extent on borrowed money, thus producing the 
first burden in the form of interest on loans. 
Then, if a profit of even a normal or reasonable 
amount is made, the internal revenue laws 
bring about a second burden in the form of 
the excess profits tax. The second burden, 
one of the inequities of the present form of 
the excess profits tax laws, is the direct result 
of the low invested capital on which the tax 
is based. 


Relief from Interest and Tax Burdens 


Both burdens may be avoided to a very large 
extent, the solution of course being an in- 
crease in capitalization; the increase produces 
funds on which to carry on the business, doing 
away with current interest charges, and it in- 
creases the invested capital, affording relief 
on taxation. However, capitalization is a 
matter on which the individual concern must 
work out its own salvation, but since there is 
no intimation to date of any changes in the 
present tax laws, the matter may be worth this 
passing mention. 

The layman in accounting matters frequently 
has trouble in understanding why capital and 
surplus are shown among the liabilities on the 
balance sheet; suffice it to say, without dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of the matter, that 
this has come about thru usage and for the 
want of a better form of statement. As a 
matter ef fact, capital and surplus (or deficit) 
represent the excess of assets over liabilities, 
or ‘‘Invested Capital’’ familiar to those who 


have worked with corporation tax schedules. ° 


Differentiate Surplus and Profit and Loss 


The surplus account, however, is more within 
the scope of the accountant’s work than capi- 
tal stock, bonds etc, Strictly g, sur- 
plus account should indicate the accumulated 
profits of a business less any amounts paid or 
set aside for dividends; in practice, however, 
it may be found to represent or include.any- 
thing. The theory of the thing is simple 
enough—at the end of the accounting period 
the profit and loss account should be closed 
and the balance transferred to surplus or de- 
ficit, as the case may be. Items not applicable 
to the operations of the current accounting 
period should be posted direct to the surplus 
account instead of to the current profit and 
loss account, thus leaving the profit and loss 
account just what it should be; namely, a 
statement of current income and expense. 
Instead of following this simple procedure, 
many goncerns replace the surplus account 
with a form of perpetual profit and loss 
account, which, dating back to the beginning 
of things, makes it almost impossible to tell 
anything about present or past operations 
without a great deal of analysis of the 
accounts. Further, the surplus account should 
represent nothing but earned surplus; that is, 


any unearned items such as appreciation should 
be segregated and shown in a separate ac- 
count. This precaution not only simplifies sub- 


Practical Sawmill Accounting 


[Chapter X—Capital Stock, Bonds, Mortgages and Surplus] 





[By J. Mahony] = 
sequent accounting and tax procedure but it 
eliminates doubt as to the surplus actually 
earned from operations. 


Interpretation of Balance Sheets 
In the foregoing chapters, an attempt has 


‘been made to define a form of balance sheet 


suitable for the use of the average sized saw- 
mill. The purpose of certain accounts has 
been approached in a general way from the 
layman’s point of view and technicalities of 
accounting have been avoided as far as pos- 
sible, not so much because of fear of befogging 
the layman but because there is a wealth of 
authoritative literature already available to 
those who wish to go further into the techni- 


. calities of accounting. 


Having devoted considerable space and 
effort to the balance sheet and to a description 
of the accounts included therein, the question 
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may be asked, what to do with it and what is 
its value. The balance sheet is, or should be.. 
a very simple affair, enabling the layman to 
obtain a clear view from time to time of the 
varying conditions of a business without the 
necessity of his having to call for expert ad- 
vice and assistance. Business men of large 
affairs, however, frequently admit their in- 
ability to interpret the balance sheet as 
usually set up, and yet there can be no morc 
accurate index of the affairs and eondition of 
a business than this form of statement. The 
value of the balance sheet for this purpose 
may be illustrated (if any proof is necessary) 
as follows: 
Shun Details and Get to Vital Facts 


The chief executive of a concern of interna- 
tional repute, with an investment running into 
several hundred million dollars, operating 


Comparative gy pea Sheets 






























































ear 1920 
January 1 January 31 Pebruary 20 \ 
Current Assets ) 
Cash in Banks & on hand # 12 800 #13 700 
Accounts Receivable less reserve 68 000 75 600 
Notes Receivable 22 200 20 500 
Inventories - Logs 3 000 5 500 
* - Lumber 22 000 23 300 
. - Lath 500 1 700 
° - Supplies 2 400 
Total Current Assets $i27. yoo, 2142 200000 
Current Liabilities 
ccounts Payable 3.000 9 500 
Notes Payable 12 000 15 000 
Wages Accrued 5 000 5 000 
Wages Unclaimed 1 500 1 600 
Total Current Liabilities 21 , 500) 31.100 
NET WORKING TAL 106 200) 111 600 ) 
Prepaid & Deferred Assets 
a oar nes 7 a : pond . bad 
nterest epa. 00 
Deferred Charges 4,000 000 
Total Prepaid & Deferred Assets 575 $09 6 500 Greate eee! 
20 ~T20 160" 
Accrued Liabilities 
Interest Accrued 1 000 1 500 
Taxes Accrued , 500 1 000 
Dividends declared but not paid e e 
Total Accrued Liabilities x 2 500 1 
117 600 ie 
Inves tments 
Stocks. Bonds & Mortgages 5 000 54000 
Real Estate - Speculative 5 000 5 000 
Treasury Stock 5 000 6 000 
Total Investments 15 000; 15 000 
TAL WORKING ITAL 126 700) 132 600 
Fixed Assets 
Timber & Timberlands less Depletion Reg. 60 000 68 000 
Real Estate - Operating 5 000 5 000 
Buildings & Structures 80 000 000 
Machinery & Equipment 40 000 000 
Railroads & Equipment 25 000 25 000 
Tugs, Boats & Barges 10 000 10 000 
Live Stock & Wagons 2 500 2 500 
Automobiles & Motor Trucks 5 000 6 500 
Office Furniture & Fixtures 4 000 4 000 
Miscellaneous Property 2 000 2 [+ 
Total Fixed Assets 185 500 185 500 
Less Reserve for Deprectation 22 500 g: 
.Net Fixed Assets 161 000) 160 100 
Sel J ,cuppert ing Assets 
. ‘arms, Dwellings and Equipment 20 000 20 000. 
Employees Dwellings 20 000 20 000 
Hotels, a Houses, etc. - 4 
Commissaries & Fixtures 5 009. 5 0 
Total Self-supporting Assets 45 0 45 
Less Reserve for reciation 8 500 9 000 | 
Net Self-supporting Assets 36 500 36 000 
NET WORTH WITHOUT GOOD WILL, ETC.. 324 200) 328 700 
® 
Good Will, Patents, etc., less expirations - 
TOTAL NET WORTH 324 200) 528 700 
Bonds rtgages, etc.. ‘ i 
onas a 25 000 25 000 
arrange = 25 000 25 000 
0 erm ans ‘a 2 
"“Fotal Bonds, Mortgages, etc.. 50 000) 50 000 L 
INVESTED CAPITAL 274 200 278 700 
Capital and Surplus 
apita ck - preferred - - . 
* “ = common 100 000 100 .000 
Surplus at beginning of period 174 200 174 200 
Profit or loss for current period todate |.» = |__ 4 500° ors Sa 
Total 274 200 278 700 
Dividends declared but not paid - - 
TOTAL CAPITAL & SURPLUS 274 200 278 700 





FIG, 56, COMPARATIVD MONTHLY BALANCE SHEET 
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nearly fifty subsidiary concerns and with great 
divers of products, may be assumed to be a 
busy man. He is, and yet this man knows all 
the essential features of the subsidiary opera- 
tions, and is almost infallible in picking out 
weak spots and their causes. That he is not 
an inhuman machine is evidenced by the fact 
that he is as fully intrigued as the rest of us 
when Babe Ruth brings his bat to the neigh- 
boring ball parks. However, profit and loss 
accounts, statements of operations and even 
the ordinary balance sheets with their maze 
of figures mean little to him—he has simply 
developed to a remarkable degree the knack 
of interpreting balance sheets. All he is inter- 
ested in is the essential features and all the 
information that he, as an executive, requires 
is obtained from a balance sheet arranged to 
bring out certain facts or factors. Since this 
is possible in the case of an enormous opera- 
tion, it is likewise quite possible for the execu- 
tivé of a smaller enterprise to know his posi- 
tion with certainty from month to month in- 
stead of waiting in ignorance, as in the past, 
until the end of the year. 

But the average executive usually lacks the 
time and the training or both to analyze and 
interpret balance sheets. The foregoing 
artieles on the balance sheet have therefore 
been designed as the means to an end, an 
arrangement of the accounts that lends itself 
to ready interpretation. The balance sheet 
illustrated in a previous issue in Fig. 1* 
follows conventional lines; this form should be 
prepared by the accounting department each 
month as a matter of routine. 

Comparison Should Bring Out Salient Points 

From this conventional form, there should 
be prepared for the use of the executive a 
comparative monthly form of balance sheet 


a *Fig. 1 appeared on page 64, May 1 issue. 


arranged to bring out the salient points of the 
condition of a business. Such a comparative 
form is shown on Fig. 5 herewith. This form 
is similar to that used by the executive just 
mentioned, and it plays no small part in his 
success as a business man, at the same time 
leaving him free for the enjoyment of lighter 
matters even to the extent of improper if 
emphatic use of straw hats in moments of 
reckless abandon. This form is arranged to 
show working capital and net worth (or in- 
vested capital) together with all the neces- 
sary supplementary data comprising these 
factors. The statement, as will be noted, is 
arranged in parallel monthly columns for com- 
parative purposes so that any fluctuations 
may be traced back to the elementary ac- 
counts and a comparison of the accounts will 
at once reveal the cause of the fluctuations. 
A statement such as this, especially when it 
extends over a period of months, is of untold 
value, and a study of it and of the fluctua- 
tions in the accounts from month to month is 
of never failing interest, furnishing facts 
that at times border on the astonishing. This 
rearrangement furnishes a much more com- 
plete analysis of affairs than can be obtained 
from the ordinary profit and loss account and 
balance sheet. 


Tracing Fluctuations to Elementary Accounts 


As an instance of one of its uses, it will be 
noticed that the figures in the illustration show 
an increase in the total working capital in 
the month of January from $126,700 to $132,- 
600, or $5,900. There had been a gross profit 
of $7,900 in that month made up as follows: 








Wet DeGRG fot MOMER occ ccccsccccccsccece $4,500 
Depletion charged off....... ee ,000 
Depreciation—fixed assets .. 100 
Depreciation—other assets .............-- 500 

$7,900 


The increase in working capital is only 
$5,900, leaving a difference of $2,000 to be 
accounted for. This difference of course repre- 
sents an increase in the fixed assets, and in 
this particular case the increase is made up as 
follows: 


Automobiles and motor trucks............. $1,500 
Miscellaneous property ... 500 





$2,000 


The amount of profit or loss for the month 
and for the period to date is readily ascer- 
tainable, and likewise the ratio of profit to 
invested capital. In fact, this lay-out of the 
balance sheet lends itself to almost every con- 
ceivable purpose in broad gage accounting 
matters. ‘ 


Proves Worth of Comparative Balances 


Those who have never used this form would 
do well to try it, if only to the extent of ex- 
perimenting with some old balance sheets. In 
ease of difficulty with inventories in such an 
experiment owing to the lack of actual inven- 
tories, the difficulty may be overcome to a 
large extent by substituting estimated inven- 
tories and making an adjustment of a corres- 
ponding increase or decrease in the profit and 
loss aceount for the period. 

It may be mentioned that this form, along 
with others used in these articles, has long 
since passed beyond the experimental stage. 
It has been developed by hard usage in 
the practical business world, mostly for men 
whose investments are so large that they can 
not afford to gamble with half-truths. 





[This is the tenth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Mahony. The eleventh will appear in an early 
issue.—EDITOoR.] 





REPORT ON WASTE UTILIZATION AND PREVENTION 


After a preliminary survey the utilization and 
waste prevention committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pre- 
sented a report covering its survey which is of 
interest generally and particularly to southern 
operators. The objects of the committee are: 


“1. To promote the elimination of prevent- 
able waste insofar as is practical. 


2. To secure more efficient utilization of by- 
products, 


However, no attempt has been made to stick 
to any fixed program nor will such an effort be 
made. Broadly speaking the mills are found 
to favor waste utilization and to be heartily 
in accord with the purposes of the plan. In 
1919 a preliminary survey was made on the 
Pacific coast -while in 1920 one was made in 
the South by C. E. Paul, construction engineer 
of the association. It is thought that the 
results of the two investigations will serve to 
formulate a basis for tentative plans for the 
operation of the committee during 1921. With 
specific reference to the southern investigation 
the report said in part as follows: 


The following are brief suggestions for the pre- 
vention ef waste in the mill as determined by Enis 
preliminary survey : 


Care should be taken to prevent too large arf 
allowance for over-lengths in logs. Instances were 
found where there was an over length of 12 to 18 
inches in boards as they came to the trimmer. 

Care in slabbing logs at the head saw will 
prevent material from being sent to the lath mill 
or firewood pile instead of to the lumber yard. 

Care in edging will prevent a iatge amount of 
loss which is occurring in wn y every mill 
visited. The use of a guide on the edger saw 
table, indicating just where the saws will hit the 
edge of the flitch, or board;would eliminate a large 
percentage of the present waste. 

An extremely large amount of waste occurs in 
the present practice of t g. This is due 
partly to the carelessness of the workmen at the 
trimmer, and to the practice of cutting lengths in 
multiples of two feet; also, to the — of 
removing defects and cutting for quality at the 
trimmer. A large amount of this waste could be 
eliminated by the use of a guide at one side of 
the trimmer table; , ming to length in 
roultiples of one foot between the limits of four 
feet and sixteen feet, or by simply squaring up and 
trimming to length at the trimmer, and mmin 
for defects in the planing mill where the genera 





The work proposed and undertaken 
by the utilization and waste prevention 
committee of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of which W. A. 
Gilchrist is the chairman, is of great 
interest to the entire industry. For ex- 
ample, one of the projects being worked 
upon is a design for a standard edger. 
The mandrel carrying the saws is to be 
operated by a motor with a flexible 
rate of speed so that cants may be 
sawn into boards by the edger at the 
same rate of speed as that of the head 
saw. The saws for this edger are now 
being designed, the purpose being to 
eliminate the waste from wide kerf and 
preserve the speed of manufacture. 











—- and rush of the trimming table is_ not 


resent. 

Care in grading for advance in quality by the 
elimination of minor defects. 

Care in handling lumber thruout the plant, and 
in piling during storage. 


Utilization of Mill Waste 


The following’ instances of general and special 
utilization of mill waste were found in the terri- 
tories visited : 

Short lengths of logs which have been commonly 
left in the woods are now brought in at some of 
the mills and cut up into stock for specialties. Ma- 
terial down to four feet in length is used in some 
instances. 

Edgings are worked up into moldings, screen 
strips, and other pattern lumber of small dimen- 
sions. It is claimed that a ready market is found 
tO hort 7 “of edgi ad th f 

) engths 0: ngs an ose of poor 
quality material are worked up into sticks for 
holding tomato plants in place, and for other 
similar purposes where finish and appearance is 
not a necessity. These are tied up in bundles 
for shipment. 

Slabs are worked into box stock, lath, shingles, 
crating, shooks, tub stock, barrel hea staves, 
fet ogy IE em aay stock, copper sticks, tobacco 

slats, pail stock, and for other similar 

purposes. In some mills the general 
ant refuse goes to the box factory for rework- 
ng, and then the refuse from the box factory is 
used in the manufacture of small toys. In a 
large number of the mills visited, the refuse from 
the planing mill was sufficient to provide material 


for the manufacture of toys on quite a large 


cale. 

Sawdust, ee and other ground-up waste 
are used for fuel in practically all of the plants 
visited. Some of these — grind up their 
waste and sell it to neighboring plants for fuel, 
or have enla their own power plants suffi- 
ciently to furnish power to these —. Others 
furnish fuel to the local electric light i? or 
ice plant. In one or two instances, an ice plant 
is run in connection with the sawmill proper and 
is a part of the established business. Slabs and 
waste from the trimmer and planing mill are sold 
for firewood in practically all localities. 

In one location in the southern pine district 
an attempt is being made to install a chemical 
plant for reclaiming important byproducts of a 
chemical nature from mill waste. 

At a location in Florida a concern manufactur- 
ing veneer splint baskets and small crates 
located near a sawmill making the usual line of 
lumber and timbers. An arrangement is made 
whereby the company making the small baskets and 
crates purchases the waste from the sawmill plant 
and works it up into a finished product. t is 
claimed that the company running the sawmill 
obtains enough each year from the sale of its waste 
to pay the rent on the entire plant which it 
r) 


perates. 

The opinion was age by several mill 
owners that an organi plan which would bring 
the manufacturers and the consumers together on 
the possibilities of utilizing the present waste in 
sawmills would be of mutuai benefit. It is probable 
that a market could be created for short length 
stock by inves ting the possibilities for its use 
among the woodworking industries in a manner 
similar to that being followed at this time by the 
Southern Pine ‘hanocialien. 

More economic utilization could be accomplished 
by creating a demand among consumers whose 
commercial processes will allow them to use short 
length material of high quality, so that they will 
see the advantage in using high “<—~ pieces of 
material cut out between defects in 
comparatively low de, instead of buying longer 
lengths of high grade stock to be cut up later into 
short pieces. This cutting should be done at the 
= i” prevent freight charges on useless ma- 
erial. 


WORK BEGUN ON TEN HOUSES 


Orrawa, Kan., Aug. 24.—The Ottawa Homes 
Co., recently organized by local business men, 
with a capital of $150,000, has let contracts for 
ten houses and work has begun on them. The 
company’s program contemplates one hundred 
houses before the end of the year. They will 
be sold on easy payments. 
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A VISIT TO TWO BIG INLAND EMPIRE MILLS 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO, Aug. 21.—During the 
summer period when the sun’s rays ripen the 
grain and fruit of the great productive Inland 
Empire region, up here on this plateau known 
as Craig Mountain there is a cool crispness to 
the air that moderates the extreme temperature 
and with the cool nights makes for pleasure 
and comfort. E. H. Van Ostrand says that is 
why Craig Mountain cork pine is ‘‘lighter, 


softer, and better than most other pines—hbe- 











farming district of the Palouse country and is 
a beautiful location for a great lumber plant, 
with its ample piling room and sloping hillside 
on which stands the town with its comfortable 
homes for employees. The offices of the com- 
pany are in a modern 2-story building and are 
bright and cheerful and in many respects are 
the best mill offices in the country. Across the 
street is the Potlatch Athletic Club Building 
well equipped to serve the athletic and social 
side of the community. 
Up the street is the big 
general store of the Pot- 
latch Mercantile Co., a 
subsidiary of the lum- 
ber company. 

From Potlatch on to 
Lewiston, Idaho, one 
traverses a beautiful 
and prosperous farming 
country, with fields 
laden with grain ripe 
for the harvest on either 
side of the road. 

At Lewiston, Idaho, 
and at Clarkston, Wash., 
just across the Snake 
River, is the junction of 
the Clearwater and the 
Snake rivers; and as one 
approaches from _ the 
North a wonderful view 
is afforded from the 





LOADING KILN CAR ON PLATFORM AUTOMATICALLY LOWERED AS 
LOADED 


cause it grows in such pleasant surroundings. ’’ 
Mr. Van Ostrand is president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., whose plant at Win- 
chester manufactures about 125,000 feet every 
eight hours, with its two bands and a resaw. 


A Stop at Potlatch 


rim, looking down on to 
the two rivers with the 
two prosperous towns 
and beyond sloping fields of fruit orchards, and 
grain extending as far as the eye can see. In 
nine miles one drops down nearly two thousand 
five hundred feet, over a splendid boulevard 
that tacks back and forth down the hillside— 





From Spokane to Win- 
chester by auto is 175 
miles of the-most inter- if 
esting traveling one 
could desire. Going by 
the way of Potlatch, one 
sees the big plant of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., 
equipped with four 
bands and a gang, now 
however, running but 
one 8-hour shift and 
turning out only 250,000 
feet of lumber a day. 
This curtailment in op- 
eration A. W. Laird, 











general manager, states REAR END OF LUMBER PILES, CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 


is due to car scarcity. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. has another mill at 
Elk River, Idaho, on a branch of the Milwaukee 
railroad about fifty miles. east of Potlatch in 
the midst of the company’s timber holdings. 
Potlatch itself is out on the edge of the great 


a wonderful feat of road engineering. 

Going on to Craig Mountain one climbs up 
the other side of the valley thru miles and miles 
of thriving orchards of apples, pears, peaches 
and plums until an elevation of over 4,000 feet 








is obtained, and then along for miles thru fine 
forests of pine timber, to Winchester, the home 


_of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


Home of ‘‘Craig Mountain Cork Pine’’ 


The visitor to Winchester is fortunate in 
being shown about by Mr. Van Ostrand and by 
Miss T. Censky, one of the brightest lumber 
women in the country, who is secretary of the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co. Before coming 
west seven years ago Miss Censky was well 
known in hardwood lumber circles in Wiscon- 
sin, being connected with the sales department 
of hardwood mills operating at Antigo and 
vicinity. The coming fall she is to visit her old 
home at Antigo for the first time since she came 
west. Mr. Van Ostrand’s two sons are ably 














Ne At 
A WIDE BOARD JUST FROM THE KILN 


assisting him in the business. Dexter Van 
Ostrand is in the logging department and Morti- 
mer Van Ostrand, the younger son, is helping 
his father about the office and mill. 
Improved Kiln Drying 
Mr. Van Ostrand is enthusiastic about the 
results obtained from the system of kiln drying 
lumber that he and Olaf Garten, the yard super- 
intendent, have worked out. They use five pro- 
gressive kilns 110 feet long, and by means of 
a fan they draw out the moist hot air and force 
it back in again thru that part of the kiln 
where the drying process is a little further along 











(Left) Touring the Inland Empire—Left to Right—A. L. Ford, of Chicago, ‘sidagiaiinn editor American Lumberman; E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho; Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho;"A. W. 


Laird, general manager Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 


(Right) The Potlatch Amateur Athletic Club, Potlatch, Idaho. 
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and in this way Mr. Van Ostrand states they 
have reduced the drying time one-third, with 
the use of-only half as much steam and have 
less than 8 percent of lumber degraded. The 
lumber comes out looking fresh and bright with 
the knots glued in and made more solid rather 
than loosened by the kiln drying. 

A hydraulic lift lowers automatically a plat- 
form on which stand the kiln cars as they are 
being gradually loaded so that the workmen 
have the top of the load below them instead 
of having to lift up the lumber as is usually 
the ease in loading kiln cars. This is a splendid 
labor saving device that is giving great satis- 
faction and is but one of a number of things 
about the plant of the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co. that are ‘‘ different and better’’ than usual. 

There is nearly 17,000,000 feet of lumber in 
pile at Winchester and the piles are as neat 
and trim as if laid out by an engineer. The 
rear of the piles is worth mentioning because 
it ig just as neat and the boards are piled 
just as in front. A feature is the overhanging 
of a few inches of four or five courses in every 
pile so as to shed the dripping rainwater and 
not let it soak the ends of the lumber. In 
this way the lumber comes out of pile in much 
better shape. These are just ‘‘some of the 
reasons for the excellence of Craig Mountain 
cork pine,’’ according to Mr. Van Ostrand, and 
he ought to know. 


Eastern Market for Coast Woods 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 21.—Chester J. Hogue, 
eastern representative of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters in New 
York city, is completing a comprehensive tour 
of the fir mills and is making ready to return 
east at an early date. He has been in this ter- 
ritory for more than a month, during which time 
he has made a thoro survey of the situation in 
the light of epochal changes that are now in 
process. 

Mr. Hogue notes that during the last year 
or two there has been quite a change in atti- 
tude on the part of the eastern market toward 
west Coast woods. Formerly, the eastern mar- 
ket was not interested, for it was able to obtain 
in sufficient quantity the woods which it had 
always used. On this point Mr. Hogue says: 


Now, however, it is becoming increasingly hard 

for the eastern market not only to get quality but 
even to get quantity. Pulp requirements are tak- 
ing material which formerly made boards and 
crating, and the market is looking elsewhere for 
even this stock. 
The whole industrial and construction field is 
eagerly Lge for substitutes for the woods it has 
long used, both of hh grade and low; and if 
he rates become so high as to prohibit the 
west Coast from providing a new source of supply 
the market will go to other materials, for no other 
wood producing region can supply it. 

The requirements of the eastern market are more 
highly LS nee g than those to which we are ac- 
customed, and it will be necessary to select mate- 
rial for some uses with greater uniformity in rate 
of growth and hardness or softness than we have 
hitherto done. 

The eastern market has been supplied from a 
great variety of species, each of which has come 
to be recognized as having specific characteristics. 
In entering this field, therefore, it will not only be 
pnt age for us-to study the requirements and 

the appropriate material, but doing so will 
put on our woods a sufficiently greater value well 
to justify the effort. 

e have softwood of every quality which the 
eastern market ——— and can also supply mate- 
rial to take the place of man 
woods. It only remains for 
become better acquainted so that it may know 
what we have, and we may know what it wants. 

The West has largely m accustomed to sell 
to the farmer, and the demand has been some- 
what seasonal. 
warnet, which is also seasonal, but the — of 
which is almost at the sea season of the year 
from the demand of the farmer, and the industrial 
purchasing agent can buy several times a year 
whenever the best values are offered, so that the 
result should be a greater steadying of the demand 
thruout the year, which, from an economic stand- 
point, will be very desirable. 


Referring to his trip to the Coast, Mr. Hogue 
says his object is to get first hand information 
on conditions here; to report on the many op- 
portunities open to the industry in the East, and 
to confer with those interested on the best way 
to take advantage of those opportunities. 

He is also interested in the final preparations 
for the publication of the West Coast Associa- 
tion’s handbook on the properties and uses of 
west Coast woods, which will go much further 





e East and West 


of the softer hard- 
to * 


into the details of the physical and mechanical 
properties of the west Coast woods, their uses, 
preservation and fire resistant treatment, and 
air seasoning and kiln drying than did the first 
edition. Mr. Hogue adds: 


Incidentally, I have enjoyed an interesting trip 
thru the timber from Vancouver Island to southern 
Oregon with John Newlin, who has charge of all 
strength tests at the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the United States Forest Service at Madison, 
Wis., which has served to bring before us more 
strikingly than ever the wealth of material in 
our west Coast forests—truly, ‘a wood for every 
need,” including not only ‘the Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, Sitka spruce and red cedar, but also the 
less known but equally suitable Port Orford cedar, 
noble fir and white fir. 

The organization for trade extension of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, participated in by 
the manufacturer, the logger, the timberman and 
the wholesaler, not only marks a decided step in 
advance, but it is particularly encouraging that 
this organization purposes to approach trade exten- 
sion properly, by making a survey of the market 
and its possibilities, and codperative work with 
the producers to inform them of the market and 
its needs, the basis for future work. 





Market Outlook for Coast Mills 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 21—With the rate’ 


advance only four days away, the lumber sit- 
uation impresses the casual observer something 
like this: On the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains is a broad stretch of debatable ter- 
ritory, nominally served by southern pine—and 
the southern pine people are peering over the 
summit of the range, wondering what the fir 
people are going to do. ‘‘ Will they absorb the 
increase, or will they try to pass it along, in 
part at least, to-the consumer?’’ And on the 
western slope are the manufacturers of fir, who, 
in turn, are passing the query among them- 
selves, ‘‘ What do you suppose the pine people 
will do: take the increase as a sort of unearned 
increment, or will they use their accidental ad- 
vantage as the basis of concessions at our 
expense?’’ 

Since the region thus roughly outlined is 
competitive, a fairly good guess seems to be 
that southern manufacturers will get just as 
much for their product as the manufacturers 
of fir will permit them to take. In this con- 
nection, it is pointed out that in recent times 
lumber has actually jumped $10 overnight, and 
nobody has shown any great excitement about 
it. The fact, as gaged by experience, seems to 
be that the customer who makes up his mind 
to buy usually is not interested in the rail rate, 
not bothering any more about it than he does 
about arid conditions in Kalamazoo or Tim- 
buctoo. What he wants is the lumber, and he 
wants it when he wants it. 


Such is the broad foundation of whatever 
optimism there is to be found in fir territory 
today. Added to the assumption that southern 
pine may increase its prices in direct propor- 
tion to the new freight rates, is another item 
of vast importance, tending to strengthen the 
hands of the fir people. It is the undoubted 
fact that the railroads, in their sudden flush of 
prosperity, will be in the market during the 
next six months for great quantities of struc- 
tural materials. They have suffered four years 
of want. Now the era of stringency is past; 
and as a well informed local lumberman says, 
‘¢They will want.slathers of stuff.’’ 

While the week just closed has betrayed quite 
a volume of speculative buying of fir, appar- 
ently strengthening the market, the discerning 
lumberman has not failed to make a mental note 
of the fact that southern pine since July 15 
has showed a perceptible increase in price in 
all grades. That fact is certainly remarkable 
during an interval thruout which commodity 
prices have been visibly slipping—for example, 
out of sixty-three items there have been only 
twelve instances of increase, but there are 
thirty-one which show recessions, and twenty 
with no change. 

Touching the situation in general a_ well 
known specialist in Coast woods has written his 
sales connections, pointing out to them that 
the increase in freight rates has not only caused 
no. great activity in fir, but has actually 
worked as an anticlimax to the appeals made 
to buyers to cover their wants in anticipation 
of the advance. He says: 


It is true that some buyers have made efforts to 
stock up without absorbing the increased costs, 
but their number has been so limited that their 
influence has hardly been felt. While the volume 
of business, as reported during the last month, 
has shown some improvement, we can not feel 
that it is based upon increased consumption, nor 
any cause other than that the wholesalers have 
tried desperately hard to place all business the day 
of its receipt. The amount of business in the 
pony Sy the eg ete = 
over reent of wha was 
and at the present rate at which unfilled orders 
are being received it will probably be some time 
before the depleted order books. will be replenished. 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to 
what effect the advance will have on the future 
market for west Coast woods. When we realize 
that buying for the last several months has been 
limited by the shortage of money, and when we 
are daily advised that this condition is not im- 
proving, we are forced to conclude that such buy- 
ing as has been done was the result of necessity ; 
and if that is the case, won’t we have about 
the same volume, regardless of freight rates? The 
assertion has also been made that the Pacific 
coast mills will probably absorb the coming ad- 
vance rather than pass it on to the buyer. We 
can not discover grounds for any such assump- 


tion. 

The last advance was paid by the buyer with- 
out question, and altho conditions are vastly dif- 
ferent now we can not learn of a single buyer who 
expects the old rates protected, nor do we know 
of a single shipper who is ae to absorb the 
advance. However, it is possible that further 

rice recessions will prevent the full burden of 
nereased rates being pla on the buyer's 
shoulder, but in that event it will not be caused 
by the increase as much as by the general price 
tendency. : . 

The situation from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers is graphically presented by Rob- 
ert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in the follow- 
ing statement: 


The Pacific Northwest lumber industry is facing 
its most critical situation. Freight rates, adverse 
to the eastern marketing of west Coast products, 
are effective Aug. 26. 

Prohibitive freight differentials against Oregon 
and Washington lumber will affect the average in- 
land sawmill in much the same manner as recent 
cancelation of contracts affected the average ship- 
building plant. Tidewater mills, having cargo 
shipping outlets, will be somewhat better off, but 
the great majority of mills are not in a position 
to ship by water. 

There will be no concerted shutdown. Each 
operator will produce lumber, under the adverse 
shipping rates, just as long as he can and then 
drop out. Mill stocks are now 45 percent in 
excess of normal. The average cost of manufactur- 
ing is now in excess of $32 a thousand feet. The 
industry can not finance payrolls and other re 
quirements without shipping: and, with cars short 
and freight rates ranging from 44c to $13.37 a 
thousand feet in favor of competing woods, re- 
stricted payrolls must necessarily follow restricted 
markets. 

Relief is possible if transcontinental lines file 
tariffs, yielding necessary revenue and at the same 
time restoring competitive conditions in the large 
consuming territory from the Missouri River to the 
Atlantic seaboard. However, negotiations to date 
between the lumber industry and the carriers with 
a view to maintaining existing competitive condi- 
tions fail to justify other than hopeful pessimism 
on the part of shippers. After having been kicked 
from pillar to post for many years, the roads sud- 
denly find themselves in control, and their atti- 
tude toward the shipping public is that of the 
new rich toward humble neighbors of less pros- 
perous days. The old spirit of “the public be 
damned” is strongly in evidence. If tariffs to be 
filed within the next ninety days fail to permit 
the shipping of west Coast forest products east of 
the Missouri River, the west Coast industry will 
institute legal action seeking to have its lost mar- 
kets restored. Such litigation will take months, 
and possibly years, during which interval there 
will necessarily be idle mills and unemployment. 

East coast marketing by wav of the Panama 
Canal has been suggested. Unfortunately, the 
agence of the east coast trade is to buy in car- 
ots and not in ca The dealer who buys a 
car at a time can not handle the three trainloads 
represented in the average cargo. There is not a 
port on the Atlantic coast with storage facilities 
for handling full cargoes of lumber except the new 
Weyerhaeuser yard at Baltimore or the A. C. Dut- 
ton Corporation yard at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Com- 
mercial dock space on the Atlantic is too valuable 
to permit extensive storage of a low valued bulky 
commodity like lumber. 

wi ese conditions confronting them, west 
Coast manufacturers during the last week have 
been hesitant in accepting business which bore 
earmarks of cancelation if not in transit by mid- 
night Aug. 25. 

Mills reporting to West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the week ending Aug. 14 Sry 
68.300,356 feet of new business, including 54,040,- 
000 feet for beer 4 by rail; 12,067,979 feet for 
water delivery; and 2,172,377 for local delivery. 

ew business was 8 percent less than prod 
which at 74,309,520 feet was 16 
normal. Shipments totaled 59,923,7 
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total of 8,163 cars. Unshipped domestic cargo 


orders total 83,085,227 feet; unshipped export 
orders, 57,094,703 feet. 

‘*If anyone prints my views, it will be appro- 
priate to turn the column rules, just like an 
obituary,’’? remarks Mr. Allen. 


Stands for Loyal Americanism 


EvERETT, WaAsH., Aug. 21.—Col. Roland H. 
Hartley, well known logger, lumberman and 
shingle manufacturer of Everett, Wash., now 
has his campaign well under way for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of Washing- 
ton at the coming State primary. He has 
opened headquarters at the Butler Hotel, Seat- 
tle, and Robert R. Fox is his campaign manager. 
Mr. Fox is well known among the lumbermen 
of the north Coast, where he was for many 
years manager of the Seattle branch of the 
Simends Manufacturing Co., well known manu- 
facturer of saws. In the last year or so Mr. 
Fox has been temporarily located in New York 
in connection with the export business of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., but recently re- 
turned to Seattle to remain until the close of 
the campaign in charge of Col. Hartley’s po- 
litical destiny. He did similar work for Col. 
Hartley during the last gubernatorial campaign 
in Washington four years ago when Col. Hart- 
ley very nearly won the nomination. 

Col. Hartley has the active support of the 
lumbermen of Washington almost to a man, not 
only because he is a lumberman but because of 
the loyal principles of Americanism for which 
he stands. The lumbermen of that State have 
for a number of years, under a State adminis- 


COL. R. H. HARTLEY, EVERETT, WASH. ; 


Seeking Republican Nomination for Governor of 
Washington 


tration, lacking in strength, fought I. W. W., 
anarchists and radical labor agitators until they 
have almost despaired. 

Col. Hartley stands for a square deal for 
every man and the right of everyone to work 
regardless of his affiliation or association. He 
is not opposed to labor unions and has always 
employed members of labor unions in his mills, 
but he does oppose the domination of radical 
fabor leaders, believing that a man has a right 
to work whether a member of a union or not. 
He stands for free speech and peaceful assem- 
ibly—he does not believe they constitute plotting 
‘against the government. He favors the estab- 
lishment of courses on Americanism and citizen- 
ship in the public schools. He is opposed to 
cheap foreign labor and its attendant economic 
conditions from which American labor must be 
proteeted. He stands for property rights and 
is unalterably opposed to State socialism. He 
stands strongly on these principles and is receiv- 
ing the support very generally of conservative 
and sober minded members of union labor or- 
ganizations, who feel that their organizations 
should be rid of the radical elements and look 


to Col. Hartley to help them accomplish this. 

Col. Hartley is interested in the Clough- 
Hartley Shingle Co., the Hartley Shingle Co., 
the Everett Logging Co., and other logging and 
lumbering concerns and is a son-in-law of 
David M. Clough, president of the Clark-Nick- 
erson Lumber Co., Everett, a former governor 
of Minnesota; and was Gov. Clough’s private 
secretary during the two terms that he was in 


office. Col. Hartley has served in the legis- 
lature of Washington with an excellent record. 
The Washington primaries are held on Sept. 
14, when the one of the six candidates receiv- 
ing the highest vote will be the candidate of 
the party at the November election. There re- 
mains, therefore, less than three weeks’ time, 
which is being utilized to its fullest extent iy 
Col. Hartley and his friends. 





TEXAS WHOLESALER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 21.—Ben Woodhead, 
of Beaumont, Tex., first vice-president of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
whiffed into Seattle during the week, and then 
whiffed out again—and when he went he ear- 
ried in his pocket the documents to show that 
in point of membership in the association 
Seattle was the banner town in the entire 
United States of America. Mr. Woodhead’s 
visit was a whirlwind. In view of the auto- 
graphed checks, good 
for real money at any 
bank, he received, it 
might be called a scalp- 
ing party; or testing it 
from the standpoint of 
active and energetic en. 
thusiasm, it would not 
be amiss to say that he 





BEN 8S. WOODHEAD, 
Beaumont, Tex, 
Vice President American 
Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation 





conducted a sun dance: 

but it is nearer the 

truth to observe that the 

gathering was in many 

respects like 2 good 

old fashioned Methodist 

meeting at which the 

congregation individual 

ly and collectively testi- 

fied to its faith, at the same time pledging its 
money to lift the mortgage on the church. 

In any event, whatever you call it, when Mr. 
Woodhead came, there were only nineteen na- 
tional members among the wholesalers of this 
city; and when he left there were thirty-three. 
The nearest approach to that total, in the 
whole United States is Philadelphia, with 
twenty-six. And now Mr. Woodhead is going 
to Portland, and on along the line; and as he 
breezes among the wholesalers here and there, 
plying his amiable art of entertaining them with 
the story of how to put in, and then take out, 
the Seattle crew certainly wish him luck, but 
they say, sotto voce, that the other fellows will 
have to go some if they advance to front rank 
in membership in the American association. 

When the Seattle wholesalers learned that 
Mr. Woodhead was coming they made unusual 
preparations to receive the distinguished orator 
and story teller who in business circles is known 
as the president of the Beaumont Lumber Co. 
and in social circles as the most genial com- 
panion in the broad and generous State of 
Texas. 

The wholesalers abandoned their regular 
meeting place, for the sufficient reason that it 
was too small; and they went to Blanc’s (just 
like Paris), where the settings and the service 
were more in keeping with their celebrated 
guest. 

When Charley Johnson, president of the 
Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., president of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and 
second vice-president of the American whole- 
salers, called the meeting to order, he faced 
the largest assemblage of wholesalers ever 
gathered together in the city of Seattle. 

Mr. Johnson touched off the illumination by 
telling them promptly what they were there 
for; and then he introduced Waldo E. Holmes, 
vice-president and manager of the Pacific Fir 
Co., one of the original three hundred who 
helped form the big association; and he deliv- 
ered a real speech on ‘‘ What I Saw at Chicago, ’’ 


MAKES HIT IN WEST 


It was an effort bubbling over with good fello 
ship, and the benefits to be derived from orga::- 
ization, and it was delivered under circur 
stances that were truly inspiring. Mr. Holm:s 
made a most excellent impression, and succeed: 
in paving the way for the ingathering of siv- 
natures and checks so effectively made a litt « 
later by the cordial and kindly guest of hono’. 
There was another orator on the bill, to», 
but he didn’t know it when he entered tle 
room and picked for himself an unobtrusiv« 
seat somewhere near the foot of the table. 
Somehow, in a brief interval, it has passed into 
a sort of a saying that no party of wholesalers 
is complete unless Bill Beebe is there; and 
surely enough Chairman Charlie put the mark 
on him, saying ‘‘Tag, you’re it,’’ and called 
on the handsome manager of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co. for appropriate remarks. And the 
man who is famous for having sold more south- 
ern pine than anybody else on the face of the 
earth made them, too. Best of all, the former 
manager of sales for Long-Bell imparted th: 


CHARLES W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH., 


Second Vice President American Wholesale Lum 
ber Association 


intimate personal touch to what he had to say 
and he told all the good fellows round abou 
him that Ben Woodhead, in addition to hi 
other splendid points, enjoyed the unique di: 
tinction of being the only wholesaler who wa: 
ever admitted to membership in the Souther 
Pine Association. ‘‘Ben Woodhead,’’ he said 
in clinching his point, ‘‘stands higher among 
them than any other man in the world.’’ 

So this was the manner of introduction re 
ceived by the first vice-president of the Ameri 
can wholesalers to his record breaking Seattl: 
audience; and naturally they gave him the com- 
pliment of a rousing, rising weleome just a: 
soon as Chairman Charlie had polished off his 
introductory remarks. 

When Ben spoke, it was a feast all the way 
thru. He told them what they would ‘‘ get out’’ 
—compulsory arbitration, the solution of trans- 
portation problems, the backing of a closely 
knit organization in blotting out ill timed and 
inequitable cancelations, and all that. He 
interspersed his talk with witticisms, and he 
told.a story or two, driving his points home 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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PREMIUMS PAID FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Of necessity in the relation between employer 
and employee the remuneration of the latter is 
determined. by, the efficiency of the group of 
which he is a part; in some operations the 
employee’s compensation is directly gaged by 
his efficiency, or rather by the amount of his 
output; as for example in piece work. In most 
operations the aggregate efficiency or the effi- 
ciency of a group is determined by something 
skin to codperation or teamwork. This is espe- 
cially true of an industry like lumber manufac- 
ture, in which certain groups, as the head rig 
gang, work together; and it is impracticable 
to increase efficiency in any other way than by 
making codperation among the individual mem- 
bers of the group more perfect. 

Efficiency as ordinarily considered includes 
merely quantity of production; tho, of course, 
from the viewpoint of true conservation and 
actual profit to the employer quality may be 
fully as important as quantity. How to increase 
quantity of output without lowering the quality 
is one of the problems presented to the em- 
ployer who undertakes to introduce a bonus sys- 
tem for the payment of workers. In the lum- 
ber industry, for example, it would be necessary 
to divide the bonus in some way that experience 
seemed to warrant between increase in quantity 
and improvement in quality. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind 
River Lumber Co., 
worked out a scheme that is calculated by the 
payment of bonuses to increase the output of 
the mills without lowering the quality. A basis 
for the scale was reached as a result of experi- 
ments and records running thru several years, 
and the unit determined upon was the produc- 
tion for a single hour, 17,000 feet; this however 
being subject to revision each week at the hands 
of a eommittee of workmen, supervisors and 
clerks. It will be readily seen that the unit 
should be fixed at a level that will do justice 
to both employers and employees; and _ the 
figure here taken represents what may be termed 
the average when everything is running at its 
best. 


The output referred to required the labor of 


42.5 men, and hence each man’s contribution . 


or share was 400 feet when at 100 percent effi- 
ciency. However, this 100 percent efficiency is 
not required for the normal wage; 67 percent 
being reckoned as sufficient for the payment 
of that. Therefore, whenever production ex- 


ceeds 67 percent of the average good production 
the cost of production is reduced, or in other 
words the degree of efficiency is increased, so 
Under 


that the workers have earned a bonus. 





at Portland, Ore., have 


the plan of the two companies mentioned, when 
80 percent efficiency is reached each employee 
receives a 3 percent addition to his pay check; 
when 90 percent is reached he receives an addi- 
tion of 10 percent; for 100 percent, he receives 
20 percent; and for 110 percent, he receives 30 
percent. 

As already, suggested, however, the matter of 
quality of output must be considered in deter- 
mining the amount of the bonus rece?ved; be- 
cause it is perfectly obvious that an increase in 
quantity may be made directly almost at the 
expense of quality. In fact in some lines ex- 
perience has shown that where many grades 
of a product are turned out and methods of 
handling largely determine the grades, the best 
results are achieved by paying liberal premiums 
for improvement of the grades. Accordingly 
the two lumber companies have fixed a standard 
of quality for the output of the mills at 25 per- 
cent of select, common and better; this when 
the production is 400 feet per hour. Of course, 
as in the case of quantity production, less than 
25 percent of the standard of quality is re- 
quired. Accordingly, when 80 percent of the 
25 percent in quality is produced a bonus of 3 
percent is earned, and further improvements in 
quality of output are recognized by increased 
bonuses. 

In solving a problem of the kind here dis- 
cussed the relation of the mills concerned to 
other mills and to the lumber industry and 
market can not be disregarded. As Mr. Water- 
house, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., says, 
‘*The problem of the management is to place 
the product on the market at a cost which will 
be covered by the market value. That is to say 
we must always manufacture for less than the 
price at which we expect to sell—or else go 
bankrupt, of course. Now we know just how 
many thousand feet on the average will go 
thru our mill each hour. We can also aver- 
age the cost years back and determine how 
much this lumber will cost us to manufacture. 
If this cost is more than the average selling 
price per thousand, then we know we must do 
one of three things: we must decrease the num- 
ber of men in the crew, we must redistribute 
the machinery, or we must by teamwork and 
greater efficiency on the job produce more, and 
thus trim the cost per thousand. Practically 
it is seldom possible to decrease the crew or 
get any advantage from redistributing the ma- 
chinery. So increasing the efficiency is our only 
way out.’? 

One interesting inference in connection with 
this experiment of the two lumber companies 
is that it brings home to the employees directly 
a realization that there is a very close relation 


between what they do and what they get; and 
neither the individual nor the group can loaf 
on the job and expect to sell its product in the 
market in competition with the mill whose em- 
ployees are more efficient in their operation. 
Sometimes the demands made by workers seem 
almost to indicate that they think there is no 
limit to the amount that the ‘‘ traffic will bear’’; 
but under a bonus plan like that described the 
workers can forsee without a practical demon- 
stration of the fact what will happen if their 
efficiency falls below the average for the in- 
dustry. 

It undoubtedly is to the advantage of the 
Bridal Veil and Wind River companies that 
they have in that section the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and lLumbermen—an organization 
formed on the give-and-take principle. The 
form of organization is such that the repre- 
sentatives of the workers get the very practical 
viewpoint of the producer who has a payroll to 
meet and market conditions to satisfy. The 
plan of these companies has been in operation 
nearly a year, but its real benefits are but just 
beginning to be demonstrated, and they are 
quite satisfactory. Necessarily, the labor turn- 
over at any given time or in any given depart- 
ment will be reflected in the efficiency of that 
department; but such a device as this bonus 
plan is caleulated to reduce the labor turnover. 
In fact, it would seem that the employees them- 
selves would be quick to see the advantages of 
maintaining the personnel of the various groups 
in order that the efficiency might be maintained 
at a high level. Moreover, the same influence 
should serve to stimulate something like study 
of methods for increasing efficiency; because 
any improvement in method would be directly 
reflected in improvement of product or increase 
of output, which in turn would be shown in the 
very substantial and convincing form of dollars 
in the pay envelope. 

As an illustration of the operation of the 
scheme the following table is given: 


67% 80% 90% 100% 110% 
Output per man 
per hour...... 268 320 360 400 440 
Select common 
and better....16.8% 20% 22.5% 25% 27.5% 
Will pay an in- 
crease on wage 
checks of...... None 3% 10% 20% 30% 


The matter of quality, or percentage of effi- 
ciency in the production of quality, is based on 
the rough, clear and select common tallied from 
table with 10 percent deduction on 1-inch clear 
of the planing mill. For determining the daily 
efficiency in actual production the chain talley 
less 5 percent is used until the footage of the 
actual lumber produced is obtained. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 23.—Indiana, neg- 
lectful of its opportunity to insure a perma- 
nent supply of timber, should no longer delay 
but take immediate steps to acquire thousands 
of acres of waste and hilly lands to be planted 
to forests, was the concensus of persons from 
all parts of the Hoosier State in attendance 
Aug. 20 at the annual visitors’ meeting at the 
Clark County State forest reserve, one mile 
north of here. 

Chairman Guthrie, who represented hardware 
dealers of the State, in a dilemma over acquiring 
lumber to keep their industries in sustained 
operation, declared that Indiana, with more 
than 22,000,000 acres ef land area had less than 
10 percent planted in timber. ‘‘It is estimated 
that timber standing in the State today is less 
than 3 percent of the supply existing 100 years 
ago when Indiana was known for the superi- 
ority of its hardwoods,’’ he said. 

He pointed out that Michigan owns 600,000 
acres of timber, 300,000 acres being in large 
tracts; New York State paid $11,575,000 for 
1,767,778 acres and Pennsylvania owns 1,048,- 
696 acres now devoted toward reforestation. 

Pennsylvania,’’ he declared, ‘‘has spent $6,- 


REFORESTATION IS URGED FOR INDIANA 


200,910 toward rebuilding its forest, and the 
State legislature appropriated $1,006,700 for 
two years in order to advance forestry inter- 
ests. Wood using industries of Indiana capi- 
talized at $175,000,000 employing labor to the 
number of 70,000 and with annual production 
valued at $140,000,000, are now forced to import 
the bulk of their materials from other States,’’ 
he said. 

Governor Goodrich, Miss Vida Newsome, Re- 
publican woman chairman of Bartholomew 
County; H. H. Friedly, State fire marshal; Rich- 
ard Lieber, director of the department of con- 
servation in supervision of the reserve, and C. 
C. Dean, State forester, made short talks. 

Forests and their relation to soil fertility; 
how forests prevent land erosion and floods, 
maintain water level; and the needs of a per- 
manent timber supply for building materials 
and for commercial uses were discussed from 
many angles by the speakers, all of whom 
favored and indorsed a comprehensive forestry 
policy that will insure Indiana permanent 


timber for future use. Much of the afternoon 
was spent in touring the 2,000-acre reserve, C. 
C. Deam and Charles G. Sauers, of the depart- 





i 
ment, personally conducting the visitors’ thru 
the big woods and explaining points of interest. 
On this tract acquired by the State in 1905 
at a cost of $16,000, Indiana is proceeding with 
the largest experiment in hardwoods ever con- 
ducted in the United States. 





WORK BEGUN ON 100 HOUSES 

LEWISTON, Mz., Aug. 23.—The Androscoggin 
Mills has commenced the construction of one 
hundred 2-family dwellings, to cost about $8,000 
each, making the entire project total about 
$800,000. The buildings are being erected on 
a 12-acre tract of land owned by the company. 
The houses are 2-story frame buildings of two 
6-room apartments each. The dwellings are 
divided vertically; that is, each family has three 
rooms on each floor, with a dividing wall be- 
tween the two tenements. Each tenement has 
on the first floor a kitchen, dining room, living 
room, pantry and sink room, and on the second 
floor three sleeping rooms and a bathroom. 
These houses will not be sold, but are to be . 
rented to the company’s operatives at a non 
inal rental. 
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GROWING TIMBER ON ILLINOIS CUT-OVER LAND 


St. FRANCISVILLE, Inu., Aug. 25.—The Ray- 
vatt farm, not far from here in Wabash County, 
owned by D. 8. Rayvatt, presents one of the 
best demonstrations that commercial timber 
may be grown on cut-over swamp lands, such as 
are found in Illinois and adjoining States. 


logs have upon occasion been marketed other- 
wise. Another section of the swamp was cov- 
ered with oak trees which are now yielding 
many thousands of railroad ties. Of more than 
passing significance is the fact that as a pasture 
and stock range the land paid a fair profit all 


Some years ago, when D. S. Rayvatt purchased the years the timber was maturing. 


é 











This is the woodland home of a tie maker on the Rayvatt farm. Note the fine young oak 
at the entrance to the tent 


1,200 acres of what was then known as prac- 
tically worthless swamp lands, some people 
smiled and shook their heads. All the first-class 
trees had heen cut and sold and at the time of 
the purchase the land was covered with small 
saplings of hickory, gum, ash and other native 
woods. The farm was immediately converted 
into a stock range, but all possible care was 
given to the growing trees. Culls and injured 
trees were removed and where necessary the 
saplings were thinned. As a result all the posts 
and timber needed about the farm, as well as 
— was secured from trees grown on the 
and. 

The swamp land in this part of the State is 
very rich and moist and as a result trees grow 
rapidly. Today many trees on the Rayvatt 
farm can be found measuring more than two 
feet in diameter, despite the fact that for the 
last three years cutting of the larger trees has 
been going forward and all will eventually be 
cut off, as the swamp is being drained and the 
land cleared for general farming. About sixty 
acres of the land was covered with hickory and 
this is proving to be extremely valuable as 
wagon material. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
a sawmill established on the place, used to cut 


milling, sorting, grading, shipping ete. Many 
large concerns also take their sales forces to 
the mills at intervals, and endeavor to have ail 
office men and salesmen thoroly acquainted with 
the easier points of mill operations. 

It is much easier for the salesman or office 
man to handle his work when he knows some- 
thing about the company’s problems and the 
producing end. Some of the big houses start 
many of their men in the office, and then send 
them to the mills for a few months to get an 
inside education into the producing end. 


For several years past the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co., now a subsidary of the Menge! 
Co.,- at Louisville, has sent many of its young 
men to the mahogany producing camps in 
Africa and South America, where they have 
spent a term of years, and then come in to the 
main offices. Such experience has fitted them 
for inside work, whereas it would be a slow 
process and not a thoro one if they tried merely 
to pick it up. 

However, it is doubtful whether many con- 
eerns have made any effort toward giving the 
girls of the office force anything in the way of 
an education concerning the mill end, or even 
giving them an opportunity of knowing how 
big the company is that they are working for, 
or what it is doing. To the average girl in 
a lumber office who is handling many letters 
and other things concerning the mills, a little 














Sawmill and sawmill crew on the Rayvatt farm, where many of the larger hardwood logs 
are transformed into lumber 





OFFICE GIRLS INSPECT MILLS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 24.—For a number of 
years large mill concerns with isolated mills 
have found that it paid to take their office men 
to the plants occasionally, and let them see 


up many of the larger logs. Especially fine lumber in the log, and the methods of logging, 














A tie maker and his family on the Rayvatt farm. To judge from the illustration the life 
of the tie cutter is anything but uneventful 


inside information concerning the mills is of 
value. 

J. G. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, decided that even the 
girls in his office would be capable of better 
team work if they were given an opportunity of 
going thru the company’s mills and_ seeing 
something of the production and methods of 
handling. With this idea in mind he recently 
sent five of the girls on an inspection trip to 
the mills, visiting the larger company mills in 
Arkansas and Alabama, the trip being in charge 
of LeRoy Olcott, who has had a lot of experi- 
ence both in the mills and office, and knows the 
game. 

The expedition is back at the office again, 
and there is no doubt in anyone’s mind bu! 
what such information is going to result in a 
more efficient organization, and, that it will cut 
down errors of one sort or another which are 
caused thru ignorance of the operations of the 
company. 


ROAD RAISES TIE PURCHASE PRICES 


Conway, ArK., Aug. 23.—Faulkner County 
timber owners are offered a flat raise of 10 cents 
a tie on all sold to the Missouri Pacific railway, 
which is attempting to stimulate the industry 
in its territory. According to the real estate 
and timber firm of Reeves & Burke, the ties can 
now be marketed here for 85 cents each for 
white oak, post oak and burr oak. The raise is 
expected to stimulate the industry in this county 
and also to save the railroad the expense of haul- 
ing ties purchased at some distance from the 
trackage where they will be used. 
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Federal Incorporation Law Needed to Lift 
7 Handicap on Lumber Trade with China 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 21.—Comparatively 
recent developments having a most damaging 
effect upon American companies doing business 
in China have served to focus the attention of 
west Coast lumber exporters, and the business 
public in general, upon the urgent necessity of 
enacting into law at the earliest possible date 
the bill introduced. at last session of Congress 
(H. R. 7204) providing for Federal incorpora- 
tion, with exemption from Federal taxation, of 
companies doing business in China, so that 
American concerns may operate upon an equal 
basis with their foreign competitors. While the 
question is of special importance to the Pacific 
Northwest because of the volume of its lumber 
export trade with the Orient, it affects all 
American interests having trade relations. with 
China. 

Under present conditions, an American com- 
pany engaging in business in China, if it 
desires to retain national identity, must incor- 
porate under the laws of some State, the same 
as a domestic corporation, there being no such 
thing as an ‘‘American’’ corporation, in the 
sense of having a Federal charter. The bill now 
pending before Congress, if enacted into law, 
will give to American companies in China the 
national prestige of being truly American cor- 
porations. It is an unpleasant fact that Ameri- 
can companies operating in China are forced 
to compete with companies of other nationali- 
ties at a marked disadvantage, which lately has 
been greatly increased by developments which 
will be explained. 

Every company operating in China, whether 
American, British or Japanese, does so under 
the laws of its own country. An American 


company incorporated under, for example, the - 
laws of California, is subject to American laws, - 
and under existing extra-territorial regulations . 


is under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Court for China. Our laws were not made 
to meet trade conditions existing in the Orient, 
while on the other hand British laws governing 
foreign trade were distinctly so framed. If 
American business is to meet the strenuous com- 
petition that lies ahead and secure its share 
of the China trade, legislation must be enacted 
placing American companies on the same basis 
as their competitors. 

As already said, British laws for the contra] 
of British corporations operating in China aid 
and encourage them in every possible way. 
These British companies, organized under what 
is known as the Hongkong Ordinances, are free 
from national taxation. They do not pay in- 
vome tax, excess profits tax or other war taxes 
of any kind. What an American company is 
obliged to pay out of its income in Federal 
taxes would, in the case of a British company, 
pay a large share of its overhead. As a result 
our competitors can sell the goods which they 
import into China at a lower price than we 
can. They also can pay a higher price for 
native products to export from China and yet 
make a larger profit. Further, a British com- 
pany in China can even sell the products of an 
American manufacturer cheaper than an Amer- 
ican company can. 

Now come developments that make the situ- 
ation still more serious. Until recently it has 
been possible for a company composed of citi- 
zens, or subjects, of any nation to incorporate 
under the Hongkong Ordinances as a British 
China company. A number of companies man- 
aged by Americans and using American capital 
have taken advantage of this opportunity. They 
would have preferred to incorporate under 
American law, but were forced to this action in 
order to compete with other companies. So far 
everything went fairly well, altho these condi- 
tions naturally necessitated the swallowing of 
national pride. Recently, however, the British 
authorities ruled that all such companies must 
have a majority of British directors. Still 
more recently there has been issued an order 
m council requiring that the actual manage- 
ment of all companies incorporated under the 


Hongkong Ordinances should be British. This 
means simply that an American company, altho 
using only American capital and directed en- 
tirely by Americans, must discharge its Ameri- 
can managers and replace them with men of 
British nationality. 

British authorities justify this action by the 
statement that it is necessary, under the exist- 
ing extra-territorial conditions in China, in 
order that the British Government may control 
companies incorporated under the Hongkong 
Ordinances. Only British subjects being amen- 
able to British law in China it is argued that 
Great Britain must insist upon having control 
of companies incorporating under British laws. 

Recently C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell 
(Ine.), of Portland, who has been very active 
in advocating the needed legislation, and also 
in endeavoring thru other channels to bring 
about better conditions, has carried on an inter- 
esting correspondence with Senator Chamber- 
lain, Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador, 
and various other British and American officials 
at the national capital. 

Writing to Senator Chamberlain, Mr. Dant 
cited the fact that it has been necessary to take 
the management of the China Import & Export 
Lumber Co., in which Portland men own more 
than half the stock, and which has over $5,000,- 
000 invested in China, out of the hands of the 
American manager and place it in the hands of 
the British. The American manager, C. L. Seitz, 
whose home is in Portland, had built up the 
third largest American business in China. 

Senator Chamberlain replied that he would 
take the matter up with the secretary of com- 
merce, and under date of June 2 he forwarded 
to Mr. Dant a communication received by him 


from J. W. Alexander, secretary of commerce,. 


reading in part as follows: 


The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
has been following this question very carefully. 
The need for legislation such as pointed out by 
Mr. Dant is now well recognized and the bureau 
has taken every possible step to hasten the pass- 
age of such a law. The bill in question has been 

carefully by the solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce in conjunction with the 
author of the bill, Mr. Dyer, of Missouri, and is 
at present in the subcommittee of the House 
ean committee. In the revised form the 
reasury Department has agreed to the inclusion 
of a section tog mg tax exemption of Fed- 
eral incorporations. e situation is very press- 
ing and American interests in China are very 
= that some action should be taken at this 
session. 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
that as far back as Dec. 10, 1918, W. C. Red- 
field, then secretary of commerce, stated that: 


For the purpose of domestic trade the lack of 
a Federal incorporation law is not serious, but in 
foreign trade it is the opinion of well informed 
persons that our corporations are at a disadvant- 
age as compared with the British registered com- 
rae mainly because the terms of the British 

ompanies’ Act, as well as the legal interpreta- 
tion. of its terms, are fairly well known in all 
foreign countries, while outside of the United 
States the terms of many State enactments are 
known to but few. This operates as a _ great 
deterrent to the investment of foreign capital in 
China in. our undertakings there as well as a 
——- in doing business, particularly where 
contractual obligations are involved that may 
eventually have to be settled according to the 
terms of some unknown State law. 


As early as Dec. 1917, the secretary of com- 
merce had called the attention of the President 
to the situation herein outlined, and the Presi- 
dent replied that ‘‘the suggestion (of Federal 
incorporation) strikes me very favorably in- 
deed.’?’ 

Under date of June 6 Mr. Dant wrote Am- 
bassador Geddes in part as follows: 


Trade is usually at the bottom of trouble be- 
tween countries and there is now beginning to be 
serious competition between the two countries in 
certain lines, while there are other lines in which 
there is practically no competition. I call your 
attention particularly to the lumber business be- 
tween this port and China. Thru many years of 
effort there has been built up a large export lum- 
ber business with China due to the fact that we 
have in Oregon and the State of Washington, as 
well as in British Columbia, the kind of timber 
most suited to the China trade. ina, 
tween British and American interests, was: built 
up the China Import & Export Lumber Co., a 


British corporation, operating under the laws of 
Hongkong. This company is owned by about one- 
half British stockholders living in England, Scot- 
and and China and one-half American stockholders 
living in China and the United States. The 
management from the start has been by Americans, 
who understand the business, and who have built 
the company up to a large, effective British cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Dant proceeded to explain how the pro- 
mulgation of the British order in council had 
made it necessary for scores of business con- 
cerns operating under the Hongkong Ordinances 
to discharge their American managers. In many 
cases competent managers of British nationality 
were not available for lack of training in the 
special line needed. Mr. Dant further stated 
that the matter was being actively considered 
by all the chambers of ecommerce of the Pacific 
coast and was stirring up antagonism that 
would very likely result in retaliation in other 
directions if not corrected, an outcome which he 
deplored and hoped might be avoided. 

Ambassador Geddes made courteous reply to 
the effect that the order complained of was 
rendered necessary by the abuse of existing 
regulations regarding British registration, that 
it was not directed against American or other 
foreign interests, and that every effort was 
being made to save legitimate foreign investors 
from undue hardship under the order. He 
further stated that he had cabled to London 
the substance of Mr. Dant’s letter with re- 
quest that careful consideration be given to 
the points covered therein. 

It is quite apparent that the short and effec- 
tive route to conditions that will make it pos- 
sible for American corporations in China to 
operate on an equality with those of other 
nations is the passage of a law providing for 
Federal incorporation and the remission of Fed- 
eral taxation. For American companies to be 
compelled to incorporate under the laws of 
another country and be governed by such regu- 
lations as that country may see fit to impose, 
is a situation not to be tolerated; further it 
is an entirely unnecessary condition, existing 
only because of the failure of Congress to enact 
legislation essential for the development of our 
foreign trade. A good beginning was made in 
the Webb-Pomerene law, permitting combina- 
tions for foreign trade, and this should be fol- 
lowed by early provision for Federal incorpora- 
tion. 








SCARCITY OF RED PINE SEED 


SyracusE, N. Y., Aug. 23.—‘‘The red pine 
trees now being planted near Syracuse as well 
as in other parts of the State may be those 
upon which the next generation will have to 
depend for seed for future planting of this 
valuable lumber tree. The supply of seed today 
is extremely limited, and is far less than the 
demand.’’ 

This is the significant statement made by 
Prof. John W. Stephen, head of the silvicul- 
ture department of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry here, who has been instrumental 
in making several plantations of red or norway 
pine in various parts of the State. He says in 
addition : 

Dean Toumey, of the Yale Forest school, when 
in Syracuse in June declared that he was able to 
obta - one and a half pounds of red pine 
seed last fall, after a vigorous campaign of ad- 
— widely thru the region of its distribu- 


This means a really serious condition, and the 
greatest care must be taken lest this valuable tree 
become practically extinct. Red pine is one of our 
very important ber trees, and is le- 
lanting thruout its range, because of 
its immuni from disease, and insect depreda- 
tions. This makes the difficulty of obtaining seed 
= its growing scarcity of tremendous por- 

nee. 


THE national forests within the borders of 
Alaska not only contain approximately 100,- 
000,000 cords of pulpwood timber, but also have 
the second chief essential for paper manufac- 
turing—almost unlimited water power, of course 
undeveloped at this time. 
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Woods Suitable for Spinning Wheels and Looms 


to Be Used in the Home for Cloth Manufacture 


On June 19 an interesting exhibit was opened 
in the Art Institute, Chicago, intended to show 
possibilities in the manufacture of textiles in 
the home, and to make a beginning in populariz- 
ing that industry. A homemade spinning wheel 
and loom were set up and two experts in their 
use, who had learned in Europe, were employed 
to take charge of the exhibit. .A trial of one 
month was planned and within that time it 
was expected some conclusion would be reached 
as to whether it would be worth while to go 
farther. 


Show How the Pioneers Made Cloth 


It was the purpose to show how thread is 
spun and how the threads are woven into cloth. 
The wheel is one that has come down from the 
time of the pioneers when cloth was made in 
most homes, and the loom, tho not so old, is of 
the pattern that was in use a century ago. The 
fact is, and it is an interesting fact, that one 
of the experts in charge of the exhibit, Miss 
Ingeborg Olson, made the loom with her own 
hands, and weaves excellent and beautiful cloth 
on it. It is made of birch and oak, the shuttles 
of maple, with a little of other kinds of wood 
filling minor places. It is not a large loom and 
it could be duplicated with about fifty feet of 
good hardwood, most of it being inch lumber, 
but with a few pieces thicker. The frame is 
fastened together with mortises and wood keys, 
typical of old style carpentry; in fact, it is 
much the same as the workmanship that the 
ancient Egyptians did. 


Found It Hard to Get Flax 


The spinning wheel was made nearly a hun- 
dred years ago of oak and maple, all hand- 
work, but extremely well made. The manufac- 
ture of such a wheel would require not more 
than ten feet of wood. Much work was done 
on it by a foot lathe. The wheel was designed 
primarily for spinning linen, but it would do 
good work with wool. Tho at one time most of 
the people in the United States wore linen 
clothes woven in the homes, it is a significant 
fact that enough flax can not now be found— 
at least has not been found—to keep this one 
wheel busy at the Art Institute. A little tow 
the raw bark of flax stalks, was procured in 
Wisconsin, and thus far that has been the limit. 
Yet, large quantities of flax are grown in 
the Northwest, but it is raised for the seed 
and not for the fiber. However, it is believed 
that if the people take up the idea of home 
- rnd the flax will not prove a difficult prob- 


High Prices May Revive Home Weaving 


_ The idea of home weaving is new, or r. 

it is an old idea that may heat to life ves 
under the stress of high prices. The people 
may decide that they can make part of their 
own cloth, and the equipment of wheels and 
looms would not be expensive. Perhaps $50 
would equip a home for the simplest work, and 
curtains, bed quilts, and rugs would be the 
most likely products at first. The work of the 
Olson sisters, Olga and Ingeborg, who are the 
experts in charge of the exhibit, show how 
great are the possibilities in that line. ‘The 
walls of the exhibition room are covered with 


the beautiful and : 
made, nd useful things they have 


Possibility of Creating Big Hardwood Demand 


What of interest in this is there for lumber- 
man, as a matter of business? Possibly there 
may be considerable. It takes fifty feet of 
wood, and mighty good wood at that, to make 
a spinning wheel and loom such as are here in 
use. That is not much wood, thus far; but 
wuppose the people in large numbers should 
take up the work and put looms and spinning 
wheels in their homes? Even if only a fad or 
whim, wood must be had. Fifty feet for one 
house becomes fifty million when multiplied 
by a million homes, and a million homes would 


be only about one in twenty, taking the whole 
United States. So there are possibilities, and 
the lumberman may be warranted in feeling 
other than an esthetic interest in the home tex- 
tile industry which is now claiming a little 
attention. in Chicago. It has been said that 
history repeats itself, and there was a time 
when nearly all the cloth worn by the people 
in this country was woven in the homes, and 
that history might be repeated in part, but 
it is not possible that it will ever be repeated 
in full, However, it is somewhat interesting 
at present. 


The ‘‘Big Wheel’’ and the ‘‘Little Wheel’’ 


It is well known that the textile industry 
once depended almost wholly upon the work 
done in the homes, because factories were small 
and few. Many people suppose that every 
house and cabin in pioneer days had its spin- 
ning wheels, loom, and all the appliances and 


the thread for the homemade linen was spi. 
Nearly every neighborhood had its ‘‘ weaver | 
trade who could weave seven yards a day.’’ 
The thread or yarn spun in the homes was tak: 
to this professional for conversion into cloti:: 
but many of the people had looms of their ow: 
and did their own weaving. The more prete:- 
tious homes generally had spinning whe: 
looms, and all the equipment for spinning 1°. 
weaving. 


Experience Taught Pioneers Wood Use: 


The everyday language used at that tine 
in talking of cloth making would be almost 
unintelligible now, for it included such terns 
and names as swifts, reels, cuts, warping b:.'s, 
treadles, brakes, swingles, heckles, qui'\s, 
seutches, retteries, cards, sleybeams, ge2's, 
flies, distaffs, and many more in good use 
then but nearly obsolete now. Most of these 
names refer to articles made of wood, and 


accessories that went with cloth making. Thetherefore are to the point in a discussion of the 


proposed revival of the old time home 
textile industry. The pioneers were 











MISS OLGA OLSON DEMONSTRATING HOME SPINNING 


belief that every house had these is erroneous; 
but they were common. The loom was rather 
large for a place in the small cabin, and the 
‘*big’? wheel called for entirely too much room 
for a place in many of the frontier cabins; but 
the ‘‘little’’? wheel was nearly everywhere, and 
the flax patch which furnished the raw mate- 
rial for the clothes was nearly as common as 
the vegetable garden which supplied the food. 
Wool was not plentiful on the frontiers in new 
settlements and most of the people wore linen, 
which was generally coarse stuff called ‘‘tow’’ 
linen. 


The ‘little’? wheel was the machine on which 


expert in the selection of wood for 
such things as they made of that 
material, particularly when they 
wanted wood for some special pur- 
pose. All they knew about it they 
learned from experience and observa-, 
tion. They had no scientific labora- 
tories at that time to tell them about 
the modulus of rupture and of elastic- 
ity, specific gravity and shearing prop- 
erties; but they discovered what they 
wanted to know by trying it out, and 
it is remarkable how near they ar- 
rived to exact facts when they had 
completed their investigations. Some 
of their knowledge concerning woods 
might come in handy now, particularly 
if the revival of home cloth making is 
to be seriously considered. 

They had two spinning wheels with 
several modifications of each, one 
known as the ‘‘little’’ wheel, the other 
as the ‘‘big’’ wheel. This classifica- 
tion was based on size, for the one was 
four or five times as large as the other. 
The large machine was not so common 
as the other, because, as stated al- 
ready, there was not room for it in the 
small cabins. The operator walked 
(rather ran) to and fro in drawing the 
‘trolls’? into yarn, for this wheel spun 
wool almost exclusively. The sma!! 
wheel, which was intended primarily 
for spinning flax, could be used i 
spinning wool also, and it occasional!» 
performed that service, but the oper® 
tion was slow. 

It is a wheel of this type that ne» 
is attracting attention, because of the 
movement to bring it back into the 
homes where it will again engage | 
spinning. In view of this movemen' 
it seems appropriate to review brief\: 
the woods used by the pioneers in mak 
ing their wheels. Possibly some « 
that information might be turned t: 
account now if such wheels are to >: 
made in any considerable numbei 
and are to perform an important service. Som: 
of the frontier wheels worked well during twc 
or three generations, standing both use ant 
climate and remaining workable and dependable 
a surprising length of time. In contrast wit’ 
this, some of the factory-made wheels, intende’ 
to be duplicates of the old kinds, go to smash 
in two or three years at actual work. 

That is not because all the good woods are 
gone, nor is it because workmen are not as 
skillful as they were then, for both good woo 
and good workmen are still available, but what 
difference there is lies in the seasoning of the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

‘pt. 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
Be Monthly meeting. 

sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
‘statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 

“opt: 10-11—Ohio Forestry Association, Carbon- 
dale, Ohio. Second camp fire meeting. 

ept. 16—Northern Logging Congress, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

ot. J-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Second Trade 
Ethics Conference, 





NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 23.—Final announce- 
ments are being made for the annual meeting 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
iation to be held in St. Louis Sept. 6, 7 and 8, 
the complete program having been prepared as 
follows: 

Monday, Sept. 6—Second Floor, Planters Hotel 

10:00 o’clock—Meeting officers, board of direc- 
tors and executive committee, of National asso- 
ciation. 

"10 :00 o’clock—Meeting of secretaries of city 
retail lumber dealers’ association; J. F. Deacon, 
Detroit, Mich., chairman. 


Tuesday Morning, Sept. 7—Convention Hall 


8:00 o’clock to 10:00 o’clock—Registration and 

ac oy ee 
0:00 o’clock (promptly)—Call to order by 
preebaa 

Address of welcome—Hon. Henry W. Keil, Mayor 
of St. Louis; Adolphus Boeckler, president 8t. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 

Response—O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address—John J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich., 
president National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Address—“Proper Lumber Distribution and 
Merchandising,” John H. Kirby, president Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Appointment = ‘convention committees. 

Announcemen 

12 :00 Tae keeebien. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


No GENERAL SESSION. 

2:00 o’clock—Group meetings for discussion of 
following subjects : 

Housing—J. C. Cremer, New 
leader. 

Insurance—Porter E. Stone, manager National 
Retail Dealers Association Interinsurance Ex- 
change, Detroit, Mich., leader. 

Advertising and publicity —William A. Ratigan, 
advertising and _— manager, Braun Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich 

abor Problems—A. C. Klumph, Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, leader. 

fe ADE ProMoTiON— 

Country Yards—J. R. Moorehead, secretary 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., leader. 

Cit Yarde—Jaltes Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., leader. 

Wednesday Morning, Sept. 8—Convention Hall 

10:00 o’clock (promptly)—Report of group 
meetings 5 eneral discussion ; report of new plans 
f National association for benefit of retail lum- 
ber industry ; general discussion. 

12:00 o’clock—Luncheon. 


Orleans, La., 














Wednesday Afternoon 

2:00 o’clock (promptly)—Unfinished business ; 

new business; report of resolutions committee. 
cree, emt and Future Financial Condi- 

tions,” by W. Rg oh vice president First Na- 

tional Bank of St. Lo 

Report of nominating committee (for crate H 
report of other committees ; adjournment 

:30_o’clock—Meeting of board of directors to 
elect officers for ensuing year. 
Thursday and Friday, Sept. 9 and 10 

Annual convention Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, Statler Hotel. All lumbermen are invited 
to attend the convention, and to become members 
of the order. 

Entertainment 

For THE LADIES: 

Tuesday, Sept. 7. 

12:00 o’clock—Leave Planters Hotel for boat 
ride on the ineteric Mississippi River. 

12 :30 o’clock—Luncheon, on board boat. 

3:30 o’clock—Return to hotel. 

Wednesday, Sept. 8. 

10:30 o’clock—Leave Planters Hotel for auto- 
mobile — thru parks and around city. 

12 :30 o’clock—Luncheon at cc “aud. 

3:30 o’clock—Return to hotel. 

8:00 o’clock—Theater party. 

For EVERYONE: 

Tuesday, Sept. 7. 

6 :3 o’clock—Banquet and _ entertainment, 
sig mt Hotel, (Informal). Allegorical pageant. 

nner. 

Address—“The Court of Industrial Relations,” 
by Hon. W. L. Huggins, Topeka, Kan., presiding 
judge Kansas Industrial Court. 

Entertainment. 

Recreation. 

For THE MEN: 

Wednesday, Sept. 8. 

7:00 o’clock—Smoker and entertainment, Statler 
Hotel roof, jointly with Concatenated Order of 
1oo-Hoo. 

9:00 o’clock—Initiation ceremonies for Hoo- 
Hoo members only. 

Secretary Charles A. Bowen places special 
emphasis on the fact that some talented and 
well informed speakers are to make addresses, 
among them John H. Kirby, of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., who is also 
president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He will be the speaker at the 
opening session on the morning of Sept. 7, and 
will talk on ‘‘Proper Lumber Distribution and 
Merchandising.’’ Judge W. L. Huggins, pre- 
siding judge of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, of Topeka, will be the. principal 
speaker at the banquet, his subject being 
‘*Court of Industrial Relations.’’ W. F. Gep- 
hart, vice president of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis and dean of the School of Com- 
merece and Finance of Washington University, 
will be the speaker at the closing session of the 
convention Wednesday afternoon, his subject 
being ‘‘Present and Future Financial Condi- 
tions.’? 

An exceptional feature of the banquet Tues- 
day night at the Planters Hotel will be an alle- 
gorical pageant which is to be staged, and 


which while having considerable significance 
that will be readily discernible will at the same 
time be of highly entertaining character and 
absolutely unique in lumber conventions. 

Secretary Bowen advises that there is every 
indication of a large attendance from all see- 
tions of the country. 





OHIO DISTRICT ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

CotuMBus, OHIO, Aug. 23.—A meeting of 
District No. 8 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which includes Franklin 
County, has been called to meet at the rooms of 
the Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange Sept. 
7 to discuss matters connected with the indus- 
try. E. Doddington, of the E. Doddington Co., 
is president and Howard Potter, of Worthing- 
ton, secretary of the district organization. The 
question of codperating with the Columbus 
Lumber Trade Exchange will also be discussed 
tho it is the present plan. to keep the identity 
of both organizations separate. 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEETING 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 21.—The direc- 
tors of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting 
here Aug. 20 and discussed matters of impor- 
tance. They approved the plan for representa- 
tion at the proposed joint conference of the 
manufacturers affiliated with all of the western 
lumber associations, to be held in Chicago or 
Minneapolis during September. The traffic 
situation will be discussed in view of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision authoriz- 
ing increased freight rates. The serious situa- 
tion regarding the marketing of Pacific coast 
woods after the advance takes effect was dis- 
cussed. The consensus was that all possible 
steps should be taken to prevent widespread 
injury to the lumber industry by shutting west- 
ern lumber out of competition in a great deal 
of eastern territory. 

A resolution was passed calling for the col- 
lection of statistics covering the fuel oil re- 
quirements of the California pine industry. 
These statistics will be laid before the oil com- 
panies’ and other officials with the idea of hav- 
ing the lumber industry placed in a preferred 
position with regard to fuel supply. This ac- 
tion was taken in view of the great fire risk 
here, and at the suggestion of the Forest Serv- 
ice, which has developed the use of oil-burning 
logging and railroad equipment thruout the 
California pine region. 

Resolutions were passed providing for calling 
upon the California legislature to postpone the 
opening of the deer season in future years, for 
thirty days, or as much longer as may be neces- 


—— 


Retail Lumber Dealers of Nine Ohio Counties, with Their Families, Gathered in Grand Stand at Lincoln Park, Marion, Ohio, Aug. 18, for 
Their Annual Outing, at Which Warren G. Harding, Republican Candidate for President, Made the Principal Address. Senator Harding 
Is Indicated by the Star (*) in the Center Foreground 
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sary to minimize fire risks. This action has 
the endorsement of the Forest Service, which 
has collected statistics showing that forest fires 
increase immediately after the hunters enter 
the woods at the opening of the season in 
August. 





PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 21.—George M. Corn- 
wall, secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
in postal card announcements which he calls 
‘*rounds,’’ tells something of the good features 
of the program of the annual congress to be held 
at Vancouver, B.C., some time this fall. Motor 
truck logging and haulage will come in for a 
good share of the discussions and a number of 
those who have had extensive experience along 
that line will be present to discuss the question 
with those who are contemplating the use of 
motor trucks. It is announced that the eleventh 
session of the congress will devote a whole day 
to tractor and motor truck logging and those 
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Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 


ANY QUANTITY’ | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
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who have ideas are urged to be prepared to 
dispense their knowledge to the others at that 
time. 





WHOLESALERS CALL ETHICS CONFEB- 
ENCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 23.—A eall has been 
sent out by the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation for a second conference on trade ethics 
to be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, on 
Oct. 7 and 8. It is planned to follow up the 
results obtained at the first conference held in 
Columbus, Ohio, last spring and determine upon 
a code that will cover practically the entire 
ethical field in the lumber industry. The in- 
vitations to the conference have been extended 
to more than forty manufacturers’, wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ organizations. 





TEXAS WHOLESALER MAKES HIT IN WEST 
(Continued from Page 68) 


to the assemblage. When he wound up with 
the testimony and experience phase of the meet- 
ing, borrowed with due credit from the Meth- 
odist brethren, there was nothing to it, the 
only thing necessary was for C. W. Lawton to 
circulate among the boys with the application 
blanks for signature—and Cliff did it ‘‘ proper,’’ 
with due emphasis on the point that he was 
chairman of the membership committee. 

After all, there was one chap in the crowd 
who beat the Seattle men to it. 


‘*Here, I want to sign up right now, and 
make old Beaumont 100 percent,’’ he called out, 
rising to his feet; and he gave the name of 
W. A. Nichols, of the W. A. Nichols & Co., 
Beaumont, Tex. 


‘‘And I’m coming into this, too,’’ called 
another voice. It was that of A. J. Barker, 
president of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Oo., 
Chicago. 

Then the Seattle crowd came thick and fast 
—the first fourteen on the list being those 
signed thru Mr. Woodhead’s personal efforts, 
and the remainder those who joined the organi- 
zation at the outset, or as a result of the recent 
visit to Seattle of James G. Wallace, of Min- 
neapolis, regional director of the association: 


Davis-Marine Lumber Co., Dent Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Northup-Hage Lumber Co., Gray 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Patterson Lumber Co., 
A. H. Sager Lumber Co., Central West Coal & 
Lumber Co., Standard Lumber Co., Western 
Forest Products Co., Sterling Lumber Co., Robert 
S. Wilson Lumber Co., H. G. Wells Lumber Co., 
Chinook Lumber Co., W. J. Cook Lumber Co., C. 
W. Johnson Lumber Co., Hopper Lumber Co., 
Christie Lumber Co., Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
Western Lumber Sales Co., Standard Lumber Co., 
Totem Lumber Co., Pacific Lumber & Shingle Co., 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co., L. H. Ives & Co., Pacific 
Fir Co., Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., Colby 
& Dickinson, Nettleton Lumber Co., Sol Due Lum- 
ber Co., John D. Collins Lumber Co., Foster-Mor- 
gan Lumber Co., Herron-Lawton-Parks Co., L. D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co. 


And so it came to pass that Ben Woodhead 
signed ’em up, and assembled the checks, making 
Seattle the banner city in the American whole- 
salers’ organization. 


SBP POPPI III DT 


THE New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse is codperating with the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences and exhibiting in its 
museum material which illustrates strikingly 
the various uses of wood. In the center of the 
exhibit is the segment of a big tree, 110 years 
old, showing on its surface the size of the tree 
at different periods of American history. Ex- 
hibits are also shown of various wood products, 


including phonograph records, wood alcohol, _ 


shingles from waste wood bark, linoleum from 
finely powdered sawdust, while the use of wood 
in the paper industry is shown by paper clothes, 
sanitary drinking cups and sanitary milk bottles. 
Installation of the exhibits is in charge of War- 
ren B. Bullock, director of’ forest extension ‘at 
Syracuse University. After the formal ‘open- 
ing of the society’s museum in October, lecture 
courses, exhibits and similar educational work 
will be carried on there by the State college. 


SCHEDULE OF NEW HOO-HOO DUES 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25.—Notices of the in- 
crease in dues in Hoo-Hoo, as told in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, are being 
sent out to members of the order today by 
Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood. The dues 
are payable on or before Sept. 9. 

Here is the plan under which the dues are 
payable: 


Members who hold 1920 card, if un- 
der 65 years of = lal elakah ini oa Stace Remit $5.00 
Members who hold 1920 card, 65 years 
of age and OVer......seceeccecee Remit. 2.40 
Members under 65 years of age, ow- 
ing 1920 dues, $3.65; plus 1921 
OO ESR eccsccces ReMit 8.65 
Members 65 years of age and over, 
owing 1920 dues, $2.40; plus 1921 
Gues, $2.40 .cccccccccccccssecee BEMIt 4.80 
Members in arrears two years or 
more, under 65 years of age, re- 
instatement fee, $5; plus 1921 
mes, BO w.cccces Renebe s Seees tps Remit 10.00 
Members in arrears two years or 
more, 65 years of age and over, 
reinstatement fee, $5; plus 1921 
dues, $2.40 ..... (0c bteqeess «+. Remit 7.40 


Mr. Isherwood points out to members that: 


Failure to pay dues before Oct. 9, 1920, cancels 
your death benefit policy. You can renew it by 
paying dues later, but your death benefit will not 
become ere until sixty days after date of 
paymen 

ighteen members of Hoo-Hoo died in the last 
ear who Mange gl to pay their dues, and their 
amilies were the losers. Pay your dues now and 
protect your family. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN CONCATENATE 


Last Thursday evening seventy-five enthusias 
tic members of the Black Cat organization gath- 
ered in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and helped initiate the follow- 
ing fourteen kittens: William H. Carroll, C. H. 
Worcester Co.; James Pickens, Moxley & Boyd; 
Dow J. Rietdyk, Moxley & Boyd;’ Joseph F. 
Gubbins, J. F. Higman Lumber Co.,; Herbert F. 
Grobe, J. F. Higman Lumber Co.; Lloyd P. 
Robertson; Henry Brailsford, Fred J. Hussey; 
Charles H. Sibley, Frank Porter Lumber Co.; 
Charles Gordon Labbe, Aberdeen Lumber Co.; 
Walter David Springer; William G. Clements, 
O’Brien Lumber Co.; James G. Ashe, Cornelius 
Lumber Co.; Samuel R. Toxey, S. R. Toxey 
Lumber Co. 

The officers of the concatenation were: Snark 
of the Universe, Cash Smith; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
G. A. Vangsness; Junior Hoo-Hoo, L. J. Pome- 
roy; Bojum, J. S. Hurd; Scrivenoter, W. H. 
Whiting; Jabberwock, Mark M. Elledge; Custo- 
catian, F. M. Baker; Arcanoper, R. A. Smith; 
Gurdon, John Lunden. 

L. J. Pomeroy, who called the meeting to order 
and was also toastmaster at the dinner follow- 
ing, announced that F. M. Baker had been ap- 
pointed Vicegerent of the Chicago district. A 
telegram was read from Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood regretting his inability to be 
present and inviting all those present to attend 
the national convention at St. Louis, Sept. 8, 
9 and 10. 

The feature of the evening was an address 
by Mark M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., Supreme 
Scrivenoter of the order, who gave an historical 
sketch from the early days of its organization 
and. told of its influence and what it means 
to the lumber industry. After sketching its early 
growth, Mr. Elledge said, in part: 

This great order has demonstrated that an or- 
ganization out of the ordinary may be created by 
business men_ to op a little in neamelng old men 
back to youth and holding young men back from 
old age y knitting their social interest together 
with laughter, story and song; to promote health. 
hoopines: and long life. The greater the success 
of Hoo-Hoo the greater will be the success of 
lumber and its allied industries. When you can 
grasp the purpose and higher ideals of Hoo-Hoo 
and put them into practice you will then learn 
their real value and make competition real pleas- 
ure and not a battle. : 

One of the poregees of this organization is to 
foster good fellowship. -Real good fellowship !s 
appreciation of the regard due to others and loyalty 
to your order. The most important thing is to 
make a man realize that he is connected in 2 
way with others. On that word “others” I would 
place all the emphasis. It is the word that marks 
the boundary line between selfishness and altru- 
ism: This_order makes a man understand that 
there are others to whom he is united; others in 
whom he must feel an interest. When you get * 
man to feel a real, active interest in his fellow 
members it is much easier to extend his sympathy 
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further and further than it was to arouse them 
in the first place, and there you have him loyal 
to the order. 

Hoo-Hoo has fully demonstrated that the order 
can lay a sure foundation for codperated effort be- 
tween the different branches of the industry. The 
need of unity and codperation in business life was 
never more manifest in the world’s history than 
it is today. Fellow lumbermen, what we need is 
national codperation. Does Hoo-Hoo have a na- 
tional function? Yes; Hoo-Hoo is democratic. In 
Hoo-Hoo a man does not have to be the head of a 
business or the president of some great corpora- 
tion; but all of the young men who are growing 
up and who are going to be the leaders will have 
a part in this national function. Every man, 
when he gets into Hoo-Hoo, is shorn of his title. 

We are trying to cement together the various 
lumber and allied interests—the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and by and by have 
them comrades one with the other—all striving for 


one common cause; that is, to earn an honest 
living. Aside from all of that there is only one 
thing that we need to know and feel and realize; 
that is the need for keeping ever before us the 
spirit of Hoo-Hoo. Other things will pass away, 
but the spirit remains immortal the spirit of friend- 
ship, spirit of brotherly love, the spirit of helping 
a man get something better in life than he 
has, not in money or the world’s goods, but an op- 
portunity to earn an honest living. 

am proud of my membership in the order, 
I am grateful to those who taught me the im- 
portance of this order; who brought me within 
its influence because if my connection with it can 
be instrumental to anyone else to enjoy its benefits 
and to catch the inspiration that comes thru asso- 
ciation with its members I feel that I am only 
paying back a small part of the debt I owe and 
rendering a real service to any one whom I may be 
able to induce to join with us and take a part in 
this the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





LUMBERMEN COMPETE 


NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE OUTING 


Newakk, N. J., Aug. 23.—About 100 were in 
the party who attended the second annual out- 
ing of the New’ Jersey Lumber Exchange, held 
at Wardell’s Grove, Port au Peck, Long Branch, 
N. J. The entertainment committee headed by 
Krank Kearney, of the Vreeland-Kearney Lum- 
ber Co., and assisted by H. B. Clark, of Clark 
& Co.; Frank Hopping, of the Heidritter Lum- 
ber Co.; A. Johnston, of the Johnston- 
Cueman Lumber Co.; C. E. Loveland, of the 
Anderson Lumber Co.; Chauncey Ripley, of 
David Ripley & Sons, and T. K. Florance, of 
the Florance Bros. Manufacturing Co., worked 
hard to make the outing a success and accord- 
ing to the unanimous vote of those who at- 
tended it was a very enjoyable affair. The 
shore dinner was excellent and during its course 
a special entertainment was given, including 
singing by musicians who rendered some inci- 
dental musie, and by vocal selections by W. J. 
McDonough, of the I. Newton Rudgers Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Denton of E. W. McClave & 
Sons. 

Various athletic contests were held and 
brought forth some very close decisions. A 
ball game between Districts No.‘1 and No. 2 
was hotly contested and was won by the latter 
by a score of 6 to 2. President Edward Ham- 
ilton and E, J. McFeeley officiated as um- 
pires. In the quoit throwing contest C. M. 
Mason, of Lawson & MacMurray, was the win- 
ner, John Stewart, of Gerritsen & Steward, com- 
ing out second best. G. E. Loveland, of the 
Anderson Lumber Co., won the putting contest 
with E, J. Kernahan, of Clark & €o:., second. 


Fs 











IN OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Some very neat prizes were presented to the 
winners in each event. The Gregg challenge 
trophy, which is competed for annually, and 
which was won by District No. 1 in 1919 was 
won by District No. 2 this year by a score of 
thirteen points, District No. 1 making only 
eight points and District No. 3 five points. 





COMPANY EMPLOYEES IN OUTING 

RHINELANDER, WIS., Aug. 23.—Employees of 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., accompanied by 
their families, made Sunday, Aug. 15, a gala 
day in the history of the local industry, as 
picnic guests of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 
The special train on the company’s narrow 
gauge road left this city at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and on arriving at their destination— 
Camp 1 on Lake Julia—at 10.30, a special pro- 
gram of entertainment and athletic sports was 
carried out. Ball games were played between 
teams composed of the railway crew and the 
mill crew and the woods crew and the office 
force. Six innings were played and the winner 
of each contest again played to decide the 
championship. After lunch at the lake, the 
company serving ice cream and doughnuts 
gratis to all who applied, two interesting and 
amusing contests were held in which winners 
were decided as to the best log roller and the 
one who was best able to walk the greased pole. 
These contests were followed by swimming and 
races of various sorts. At 4 o’clock a dance 
was held at the company’s store, accompanied 
by an orchestra of celebrated musicians. A 
tired, well satisfied crowd assembled again at 
6 o’clock for the return trip to Rhinelander, 








CRACK BASH BALL TEAM OF FINKBINE LUMBER co. AT D’LO, MISS. 


Standing (left to right)—R. E. Cassibry, mer.; 


Rober 
wltting 
Moore, c. f.; Allen, s. s. 


Kauffman, 1. f.; Ballinger, Ist b.; Walker, p.; 


erts, r. f.; Gibson, sub.; F. C. Wilcoxson, sec. Y. M. C, A. 
(left to right)—Baker, capt. and c.; White, 2d b.; Welch, ump.; Lopozer, Ist b. and c.; 
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garding American and _for- 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


} You can state pretty accurately every 
| item in your over-head expense but one 
| ‘—your credit loss. That you can only 


guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
| a problem than ever. 
H the year’s total covered credit losses 
| exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
| percentage of your gross sales, we repay } | 
| the excess. } 
| Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
| is determined in advance and nothing can j 
| increase it. | 
| The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afforded, | 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our } 
policyholders } 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane | 
S:. Louis, Mo. Chicago, til. New York, N. Y. 
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Wanted—A Wholesaler | 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


| F.C. PARSONS, _ Brookhaven, Miss. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, JACKSONVILLE, ELA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


aetna” Laan: 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 
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In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning condition: 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
. Resources, $30,000,000 
PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 

















METHOD 
& SYSTEM 


Perfect control of a business for the 
executive is the result of METHOD 
and SYSTEM - and METHOD and 
SYSTEM develop the efficient or- 
ganization. 

RICE & FiSHER offer the per- 
sonal services of expert accountants 
experienced in the installation of 
lumber accounting SYSTEMS. 
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RICE & FISHER 
Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 
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SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN HOLD QUARTERLY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 23.—The third quar- 
terly meeting of the Southern’ Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, held 
here on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
last week, was attended by about sixty mill- 
work men, representing eleven States. The 
board of directors held a meeting Thursday 
forenoon, which was presided over by K. E. 
Mack, of Thomasville, Ga., and the conven- 
tion proper opened at the Battery Park Hotel 
at 2 p. m. Thursday, with President William 
M. Otis, of Columbia, 8. C., in the chair. 

Secretary C. B. Harman delivered an ad- 
dress, in his usual happy style of expression, 
pointing out and illustrating the advantages 
to the industry thru organization and co- 
operation, and urging all unattached millwork 
men in that territory to line up with the asso- 
ciation. That his shafts struck home was evi- 
denced by the fact that three new members 
were elected and eight more signified their 
intention of filing applications on their return 
home. 

W. P. Flint, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, gave a 
short talk on ‘‘Estimators’ Correspondence 
Course’’ and ‘‘Costs.’? A number of the 
millmen present subscribed to the bureau. 

Henry Winston, of Richmond, Va., made a 
big hit with his talk on ‘‘It Can’t be Did,’’ 
until things got so hot that he had to retire 
under fire. 

George Toale, of Augusta, Ga., presented 
the report of the committee on ethics. Mr. 
Toale is one of the wheelhorses of the asso- 
ciation, being a charter member, and always 
attends the meetings. Charles T. Abeles, of 
Little Rock, Ark., was also there with the 
goods and had something pat to say at every 
turn. Mr. Abeles knows when and where to 
put the hammer and never misses the spot. 

Others taking an active part in the pro- 
ceedings included E. M. Oettinger, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Col. P. F. Conway, Danville, Va.; 
J. C. Dean and Robert York, Memphis, Tenn.; 
W. E. Tylander, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Allen R. Dickinson, chief estimator for the 
Victoria Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., pre- 
sented a valuable paper on the subject of 
‘Cost: Application and Results,’’ which was 
listened to very attentively and considered 
one of the most valuable features of the meet- 
ing. 

The closing session was held at the Langren 
Hotel on Friday afternoon: Wickes Wam- 
boldt brought a special message from the 
Georgia School of Technology, of Atlanta, 
which institution is preparing to enlarge its 
special training in industrial leadership. Mr. 
Wamboldt outlined the plan thru which it is 
proposed to equip men especially for the mill- 
work industry, architecture, and engineering. 
Following his address, a resolution was adopt- 
ed endorsing the plan and urging all members 
of the association to codperate. 


Andrew McElroy, of Atlanta, Ga., placement 
officer of the division of rehabilitation, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, ex- 
plained what the Government is doing in 
the way of training men for usefulness in 
the woodwork industries. 

A forcible talk on ‘‘Shall We Be Fair to 
Business?’’ was given by ©. D. Hardy, of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, in which he set forth 
the duty of business men to take part in 
making and administering the laws of the 
land. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
present labor unrest, and suggest remedies, 
presented its report, recommending that the 
business men of the country devote more time 
and study to the present attitude of labor 
toward capital with a view of ascertaining 
the actual causes leading up to the present 
unrest. It was further recommended that the 
association go on record as favoring closer 
relationship between capital and labor, recog- 
nizing the importance of codperation; that 
skilled labor in woodworking plants should 
be paid wages commensurate with similar skill 
in other lines; that young men who have tal- 


ent along this line should be encouraged to 
learn the trade, with the assurance that when 
they become skilled mechanics they will be 
rewarded for their ability. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
a copy ordered sent to the National Associa- 
tion of Millwork Manufacturers. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

Recommended, That any grievances or com 

laints against manufacturers, wholesalers or job 

rs, on account of unfair practice, real or as 
sumed, may be reported to the secretar 
association er at a regular open members 


of our 
Pp meet 


ing. 

Tt shall be the duty of the secretary to writ: 
said manufacturer or wholesaler in detail of saic 
complaint, rons answer. 

t shall further be the duty of the secretar; 
to read both the complaint and answer at th 
following membership meeting, both as informa 
tion and in justice to parties concerned. 

That no further action shall be taken by thi 
ae on complaints dealing with prices o 
sales. 


The convention ended Friday evening wit’ 
a dinner at the Langren Hotel. 





TO WHOLESALE WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


An announcement of interest to the trade i 
that of C. C. Bronson, of Seattle, Wash., to th: 
effect that Sept. 1 he will engage in the wholesale 
lumber business as the C. C. Bronson Lumber Co 
at 723-24 White Building, Seattle, handling ali 
kinds of west Coast forest products but specializing 
in western hemlock lumber. He will also handic 
red cedar siding and shingles. 

There are probably few better known lumbermen 
on the Pacific coast than Mr. Bronson. who for 





C. C. BRONSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Who Will Engage in Wholesale Business as C. C. 
Bronson Lumber Co. 


nearly eighteen years prior to Jan. 1 last was 
secretary and treasurer of the Day Lumber Co., 
with mills at Big Lake, Wash. At that time he 
severed his active connection with the company 
but still retains his interest in it. He is a nativ: 
of Big Rapids, Mich., where thirty-seven years ag‘ 
as a boy he began his lumber experience in th« 
office of Hood, Gale & Co., operating several saw 
mills. Six years later he went to Rhinelander. 
Wis., and became associated with John Wixson i: 
the firm of Wixson & Bronson, manufacturers ani 
wholesalers. Thirteen years later Mr. Wixson an 
Mr. Bronson went west and became associate 
with the late J. D. Day, in the Day Lumber Co. 
at Big Lake, Wash., manufacturer of fir and ceda’ 
lumber and shingles. 

Mr. Bronson has always specialized in the mar 
keting end of the business and is well known no! 
only on the Coast but to the trade in the middle 
West and East. He has been active in the Wes' 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association as an officer 0? 
director, and is treasurer of the Lumbermen’s In 
demnity Exchange, Seattle, the insurance organi 
zation of western mills. His friends in the trade 
will be pleased to learn of his new venture and 
wish him the success that he surely should have. 
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TELLS HOW TO HELP BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24.—Addressing 
the building interests of Philadelphia last week, 
Senator Calder, of New York, advocated long 
term accommodations in loans to prospective 
home builders as an immediate partial solution 
of the housing problem. 

‘¢The man who is willing to build a home,’’ 
he said, ‘‘should be given the same accommoda- 
tions accorded the farmer under the farm loan 
bill. Investors in property should not be 
harassed by bonus requirements which are now 
being resorted to by money lenders in order to 
avoid the usury laws. 

‘‘The effect of this abuse upon the cost of 
housing, upon rentals and upon labor, will be 
nationwide, and will offset all the work which 
can be done by patriotic citizens to relieve the 
congestion in housing.’’ 

He pointed out that the transportation situa- 
tion thruout the country is hindering building 
operations and said that steps are being taken 
by the committee on reconstruction, of which 
he is chairman, to remedy this evil. 

‘* As to taxation,’’ he continued, ‘‘it has been 
represented that this is the basic difficulty in 
the construction industry, for the tendency of 
the times seems to have been rather toward 
trading in the products of the old plants than 
investment of money in new and more efficient 
plants. A revision of the taxation system which 
would throw the burden of taxation upon ex- 
penditures rather than savings, and which would 
not throw capital into tax exempt securities, has 
been urged. As a temporary measure for re- 
lief the exemption from taxation by municipali- 
ties of new construction for a period of years, 
has been suggested. Exemption of taxation 
upon mortgages has also been suggested, as 
well as the exemption from taxation of the 
profits derived from construction if such profits 
are reinvested in new construction.’’ 


BUILDERS’ COMMITTEES FORMED 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—Local com- 
mittees of builders have been appointed ‘to 
work in conjunction with the committee on re- 
construction, of which Senator William M. 
Calder of New York is chairman, appointed 
at the last session of Congress. 

The various local committees will serve with 
the Association of Railway Executives as a 
court of appeals regarding priorities in the 
shipment of materials for necessary construc- 








tion work. It is hoped these committees will 
have a beneficial effect upon the industry by 
convincing the railroads of the necessity of 
moving building materials to counteract the 
housing shortage thruout the country. 





NEWS BRIEFS OF INTEREST 
WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 24.—F. R. Gadd, 
of Memphis, is here working with Attorney L. 
C. Boyle, preparing elaborate briefs, required 
to be filed with the Supreme Court in the Open 
Competition Plan case which will be argued in 
October. 





Freight Schedules Filed 

Briefs containing the new freight rate sched- 
ule were filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last Saturday by representatives of 
the important lines. The new schedule was re- 
quired to be in the hands of the commission that 
day so as to allow a 5-day interval between the 
filing of the schedule and the execution of the 
new rates, Aug. 26. 

It is estimated the increased rates will give 
the carriers an additional revenue of $1,500,- 
000,000; $600,000,000 of which has already been 
granted the railroad workers in the form of 
increased wages. 





Schools Use Much Wood 
The superintendent of manual training of 
Washington schools, J. A. Chamberlain, has an- 
nounced that 37,000 feet of lumber will be used 
by the classes this year. Application for the 
purchase of that amount has been made. 





Decline in Lumber Prices 

Department of Labor statistics record a de- 
cline in wholesale lumber prices during July. 
The index number for the month preceding was 
337 as compared with 333 for July. The July 
figures, however, show an increase over the cor- 
responding month of 1919, while building mate- 
rials are reported to have advanced 79 percent 
during the year. 





Vessel Men Ask Rate Advance 

The Shipping Board is considering an appli- 
cation from sixty coastwise, Gulf and Great 
Lakes steamship companies for an increase in 
rates. Representatives of the companies ap- 
peared before the board last week and asked for 
an advance, proportionate to the railroad 
freight increase. 

















INCREASED RECONSIGNING CHARGES 
MEmpHis, TENN., Aug. 23.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that 
the new tariffs, which become effective Aug. 26, 
will provide for the following increased recon- 
signing charges: 

Advanced Advanced 
chargescharges 

where cars — cars 

are _recon- recon- 

signed aftersigned befere 

arrwal at arrival at 


eo Peis. ” enemas destination. 


Louis, 

Louis, Mo., ng nie 
Thebes, Ill, Dupe, IIl., 
Paducah, Ky., vans- 
ville, Ind., Henderson, 
Ky., Louisville Ky., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn. ‘Natchez, 
Miss., Baton Rouge, La La., 
New Orleans, Bills 6.966 

Points in general terri- 
tory south of the Ohio 
and east of the Missis- 
sippi, a. a= 
cross. ed above 

Points 7 By he oe 
territory, not including 
crossings specified above 2.50 7.00 
The association says, in connection with the 

foregoing: 

It is anticipated that the inequalities resulting 


$3.00 $7.00 


250 — 7.00 


2.50 6.50 


from the commission’s order will be later removed, 
but, until they are, it will frequently be of ad- 
vantage to handle cars intended for reconsignment 
via a reconsigning point or thru the reconsigning 
territory where the charge is the lowest. For 
example: . On a car billed from a Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley —— station reconsigned at 
Cairo, the charge will be 50 cents higher than if 
the car were reconsigned at Fulton, Ky. 


Of course, shipments must be handled over 
routes via which thru rates apply and we would 
suggest that members take up with us all recon- 
signing features before shipments are made in 
order that we may advise them the routes and 
nr ~ me points via which cars should be 
an a 


The association announces that numerous 
changes have been rendered necessary in the 
chart recently issued by it and distributed 
among about 3,000 manufacturers and consum- 
ers of hardwood lumber because of supplement- 
ary orders issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is now getting up the chart 
in revised form, showing the actual proposed 
rates from all producing to all principal con- 
suming destinations in the United States. 

The association is still receiving large num- 
bers of complimentary letters based on the prep- 
aration and issuance of these charts in such a 
short time after the commission handed down 
its decision. It has likewise received a number 





Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 


VREDENBURGH, ALA. 








Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati” 


THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 
CINCINNATI, 0., U.S.A. 


BLACK WALNUT 
is our specialty. 


105-6-7- Carew Bldg., 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, 8. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 
Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 








Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, VU. S. A. 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,”’ St. Louis 
Look for fl 5 It guaran- 
this Brand tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 
HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U. S. A. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *ies 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicage 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
panes facilities f egotiati ocean freight > 
[ss quickest Gispates from seaboard. We 
Department 
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handling Export l Lumber ae Viens 
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“es 
RED BOOK 


By the time you see this enquire 
about it if you are not acquainted. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


\ Pd 








Basswood 


All grades of 4.4" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 


Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., 12,%,, Wells st. 








OREIGN 
Brokers - Agents 








é G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 


Italy for sale of 
Logs 


Red and Sap Gum 





Cuban Mahogany t a 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar J Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. I. F. Genoa. 


Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 








Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 
Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 


age wt. of 500 k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 
CAF N Gorontalo (Celebes) 
. 5) DUTCH EAST INDIES 











of new members on the strength of the service 
shown in the prompt compilation and distribu- 
tion of these new rates. 





PROTEST NEBRASKA DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


Omana, NeEs., Aug. 23.—At least two Omaha 
lumber firms, with C. E. Childe, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
have filed a protest with the Nebraska State rail- 
way commission against the new demurrage rules 
sought to be imposed in the State in keeping with 
the interstate rules now effective. The new rules 
would fix a $2 reconsignment charge if cars are 
reconsigned before they reach first destination, 
and $5 reconsignment charge if reconsigned after 
reaching first destination. On top of that a de- 
murrage charge of $10 is fixed for each forty-eight 
hours the car is held after expiration of free time. 

The order, the commission says, is intended to 
force rapid circulation of cars, especially coal cars, 
but both the coal men and the lumbermen of this 
section feel that it works an injustice on them. 
Reconsignment practice has been very common in 
this territory for many years, partly because this 
territory is far from the sources of supply of lum- 
ber. 

The State railway commission has fixed Aug. 31 
as the date to hear the complaints of the Omaha 
lumber people. 


FOREMEN ATTEND EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 21.—A few years 
ago foremen of sawmills and shingle mills 
would have thrown up their hands and guf- 
fawed loudly at the mere mention of a school 
for their instruction. Today they take to it al- 
most as naturally as a duck to water. At least, 
they do at the mills of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, which ever has in mind consider- 
ation for the man and his well being, and they 
are proving apt pupils. 

Every day in this city twenty-six foremen 
of the cargo and Larson mills attend an hour’s 
session on the company’s time under the direc- 
tion of Prof. George Henry Jensen, of the 
Washington State University. The professor 
says he is well pleased with their progress and 
at an address this week before the members’ 
council of the Chamber of Commerce he des- 
cribed the local innovation as ‘‘wonderful’’ 
and as being ‘‘ democracy in industry.’’ 

Prof Jensen describes the schooling given as 
@ discussion course. During the first week 
the discussion was rather general. The second 
week the man factor was stressed. The cost fac- 
tor in handling men was studied the third week 
and the management factor will conclude the 
course about the end of August. 








ANOTHER HEAVILY LOADED CAR 


WarrEN, ARK., Aug. 23.—The Southern Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, is doing as much as it is 
able to in helping to relieve the car shortage by 
loading all cars received at its plant to their 
visible capacity and during the last eighteen 
months has loaded some good sized cars with an 
average of 29,000 feet to the car. ‘‘The real 
Goliath of the flock,’’ to quote the sales man- 
ager of the company, moved from its siding 
Aug. 18. It was Pennsylvania car No. 801026 
and contained 57,275 feet of 8-inch No. 2 ship- 
lap. It was a 46-foot, 140,000 capacity coal car 
and while it did not carry its weight capacity 
it was loaded as solid as lumber can be stacked. 
The Southern Lumber Co. believes that if ship- 
pers of all commodities will follow the rail- 
road executives’ request to load cars to 
capacity there should soon be signs of improve- 
ment in the transportation situation. 


HOUSING PLANS IN DEMAND 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 23.—That the entire 
United States is feeling a keen interest in all 
plans for housing is attested by the immense 
eall for the booklet ‘‘Housing Plans for 
Cities,’’ issued recently by the Southern Pine 
Association. The National Housing Associa- 





tion has asked for, and been furnished, 1200 
copies of the book for distribution to its mem- 
bers, who include many large corporations and 
others interested in the housing question. The 


Brookmire Economie Service (Ine.) has also 
cooperated with the Southern Pine Association 
in the work by circularizing its clients concern- 
ing the booklet, and more than two hundred of 
these concerns have written requesting copies 
which are now being forwarded. 


OPEN WEST COAST DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co., manufacturers o1 
oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus, 
has established Pacific Coast distributing head- 
quarters at San Francisco with offices at 1077 
Mission Street. Other sales representatives’ 
offices are maintained at 646 Maple Avenue, 
Los Angeles; 908 Kearns Building, Salt Lake 
City; 90 First Street, Portland; 433 Pioneer 
Building. The Pacific sales manager is Leo 
Romney, with headquarters at San Francisco. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
California, Nevada and the counties of Lincoln, 
Sweetwater and Uintah in Wyoming are in- 
eluded in the Pacific sales territory, which for- 
merly was served from Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Rapidly growing business made necessary the 
selection of a more central location in a field 
where Oxweld apparatus is extensively used in 
the metal industries and shipyards. 


WOOD WINGS FOR AIRPLANES 


Thin plywood, or a combination of vencer 
with cloth, is more rigid than linen. Thin ply- 
wood unprotected by a finish, changes in mois- 
ture content rapidly and shrinks or expands 
with a change in atmosphere humidity to the 
extent or either showing an appreciable loosen- 
ing or assuming a drum head tightness when 
fastened along the edges. A finish of three 
coats of spar varnish very largely eliminates 
a rapid change in moisture content and, ac- 
cording to some engineers, it will not be long 
before many large commercial planes are using 
wood wings. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SIKEsTON, Mo., Aug. 26.—The eighth meet- 
ing of the Soytheast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held here today was the 
largest semiannual meeting in the history of the 
organization. Most of the seventy-five firms 
embraced in the association were represented. 
It was a real ‘‘brass tacks’’ convention, ani 
the discussions were of cash value to the retailer. 

President Charles E. Kiefner in his address 
said: ‘‘If lumber could talk it would say to 
dealers ‘Increase your interest in your business; 
attend your association meetings; subscribe to 
your trade journals and keep posted on their 
contents; take an active part in your community 
affairs; be a leader in all work affecting the 
public welfare; help yourself but do not fail 
to help your fellow man; pay your yard and 
office help more than a living wage; don’t buy 
oil stock, and don’t run for office.’ ’’ He also 
detailed what lumber would say to the manufac: 
turer, politician, statesman and fool. 

Secretary J. 8. N. Farquhar reported that 
three members had been added since the meei- 
ing at Cape Girardeau, and that all but fou 
dealers in the territory were now members. 
He hoped for 100 percent membership by the 
time of the annual meeting. 

The association went on record as favorin: 
the selling of shingles by the thousand rather 
than by the square pack. Resolutions also wer: 
adopted favoring the Stephens bill for th 
elimination of unfair competition. 

Following the invocation by Rev. A. H 
Barnes and address of welcome by Mayor ©. 
C. White and response by Oscar Fuller, of Port 
ageville, talks were made by E. C. Robinson, 
of St. Louis; A. W. Greer, Poplar Bluff; W 
H. Powell, St. James; and H. R. Isherwood, 
St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the 
dining room of the Methodist church, Presi- 
dent Kiefner presiding. The annual conven 
tion will be held at Poplar Bluff, the associa- 
tion reconsidering its previous selection 0! 
Cape Girardeau as a permanent annual meeting 
place. 
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TELLS OF LUMBERING IN INDIA 


At the last meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, held in Ashville, N. C., this 
summer, C. Gilbert Rogers, who is director of 
forestry in India for the British Government 
and who has been sent to this country to study 
jumbering conditions here, delivered the follow- 
ing address on ‘‘ Lumbering in India’’: 


The Indian Empire, so far as logging practice 
is concerned, may be divided into two parts: One, 
India proper, where it may roughly be said that 
logging does not exist, and Burma, or further 
India as it is sometimes called, where a very crude 
form of logging with animals combined with driv- 
ing logs down stream hag been practised for a 
long time, pone? hundreds of years. The man- 
ufaectured material is carried to the market by 
various means, depending upon the nature of the 
country and the transport animals available. 

It should be remembered that in India man is 
2 universally used transport animal; the excep- 
tion to this rule is in the removal of a small 
quantity of logs in the Punjab, and formerly in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In most 
localities logs averaging more than one thousand 
board feet are worked out by the most primitive 
means and without the help of any but the most 
simple mechanical appliances. In the United 
Provinces the removal of the timber in the log has 
been given up for some years, on account of the 
very large loss incurred during the driving of the 
logs down the rivers, not only from logs sinking 
but from the wear and tear, while passing thru 
rocky gorges and rapids during their passage 
down the streams, on the logs that do reach their 
destination. It should be noted that the streams 
down which the logs are driven are not navigable 
by even the smallest boat. 

In the native State of Cashmere some log driv- 
ing is still done, but this is steadily decreasing 
owing to the large loss incurred in driving the 
logs down the Sutlej and the ever increasing dis- 
tance of the existing supplies of timber. The 
logs removed are chiefly two species of pine 
(corresponding to your white and longleaf pine) 
and Deodar, which is botanically indistinguish- 
able from the cedar of Lebanon. Formerly spruce 
and silver fir were removed, but this was soon given 
up on account of the very heavy losses from logs 
becoming waterlogged and sinking. Logs and 
scantlings are driven considerably more than a 
hundred miles down the large rivers, which break 
thru the Himalayas and flow into the plains be- 


low. 
Dry Teak Will Float 


In Burma the only species that is exported in 
any appreciable quantities at present is teak 
(Yectona grandis). The principal reasons for this 
are: One, its intrinsic value and, two, the fact 
that when dry it will float—in consequence no 
roads are necessary, to get it from the stump to the 
nearest floating stream. The removal of the very 
many extremely geod refractory hardwoods of 
Burma, on account of their being heavier than 
water, ig confined to a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the locality where they are found. 

A floating stream in Burma is a very different 
thing from what is understood by a floating stream 
in America. In Burma, any stream which for a 
few hours at a time contains sufficient water to 
move a log for a few hundred feet is considered a 
floating stream. A stream is considered to be a 
good floating stream when it will allow floating 
two or three times a year. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the timber operating firms 
do not pay the Government any stumpage on tim- 
ber removed by them until it reaches a_ stream 
down which it can be rafted, and also that the 
Government bears all losses on_the way from the 
stump to the rafting stream. nce the logs have 
reached a rafting stream they can be bought to the 
market, where they are converted and sold in two 
to three months. 


Difficult Logging Country; Primitive Transport 


The country from which teak is removed varies 
very much; generally, teak grows on low hills (up 
to 3000 feet in height) in very, broken country, 
which is similar to the most difficult portions of 
the Appalachians that I have seen. The ground 
in places is very rocky, and waterfalls varying 
in height from a few to as much as two hundred 
‘o three hundred feet have to be negotiated. As 

rule the soil is of a sandy nature and often 
extremely friable, which condition does not make 
removal easier. 

The distance logs have to be hauled from the 
stump to the nearest floating stream varies very 
‘reatly and may be as much as twenty miles. Prac- 
tically speaking, no mechanical means of removal 
ure used. Tramways (2 foot gage) are beginning to 
e used by the more enterprising of the European 
firms. The logs are dragged by elephants, buffaloes 
or bullocks to the nearest floating stream. It 
may be asked why logging railways have not been 
used; well, the reason is that the volume of tim- 
ber to the acre removed under the present method 
of working the forests does not justify it. Teak 
“rows in a mixed forest of bamboo, as an under- 
wood, with a number of less valuable species for 
which there is at present a very limited demand. 
The firms removing teak will not remove other 
species associated with it. 

Can Not Introduce Mechanical Appliances 

The Government, on the other hand, will not 
allow the teak to be entirely cut out, and allows 
the removal of only the trees marked for removal 
by its own officers. The consequence of the above 
mentioned combination of circumstances is that 
the average volume of timber to be removed does 


not on an average exceed four thousand board feet 
(six tons) per square mile. This statement does 
not give an accurate idea of the density of the 
stand of teak, because it is not uniformly dis- 
tributed thru the forest. It is found in patches, 
but even in these patches it does not run to more 
than eighteen thousand board feet (thirty tons of 
fifty cubic feet solid to the acre). This being the 
case it is quite clear that until the existing 
methods of removing teak are modified—which 
is under consideration—or a demand for this 
species springs up which will warrant the re- 
moving of teak, none of the existing mechanical 
appliances being used in this section can be intro- 
duced in India with any degree of success. 

Elephants are used on steep hillsides and 
broken country, or when very heavy logs have 
to be removed; that is, logs averaging one thou- 
sand board feet or over. The best dragging ele- 
phants can drag logs averaging one thousand five 
hundred board feet (two and one-half tons). Logs 
averaging as much as two thousand five hundred 
board feet can be dragged by using a team of 
elephants. A dragging elephant is expected to 
drag a log averaging a thousand board feet, a 
distance of from one and a half to two miles a 
day, according to the nature of the ground. On 
an average an elephant is expected to haul logs 
averaging one hundred thousand board feet a year. 
Elephants are also largely used for working logs 
down the beds of streams when there is not 
enough water for the logs to float of their own 
accord; and for breaking up jams of logs which 
often form in the beds of floating streams. On 
ground, where carts can be used, they are ex- 
tensively employed for the removal of logs. 

Light 2-wheeled carts are used, and the Burmans 
are extremely clever. about balancing heavy weights 
on 2-wheeled carts. It is not uncommon to see 
logs averaging one thousand board feet being 
brought out on a 2-wheeled cart drawn by a pair of 
buffaloes. 


WHEN A WHOLESALER IS NOT A BROKER 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Aug. 21.—Like the mills of 
the gods, Uncle Sam sometimes grinds slowly 
but he grinds ‘‘exceeding fine.’’ At any 
rate, that’s what they are saying among the 
lumber firms which have just been nicked for 
their Federal brokerage licenses, and on top 
of it have been mulcted a penalty of 25 percent 
for delinquency. The tax on brokers, as many 
a lumber dealer will testify, is $50 a year; and 
the law, which some of them are just beginning 
to find out, has been on the statute books since 
January, 1918. A tax of $50 a year for two 
years, and penalty of 25 percent, amounts to 
$125. If in doubt, ask ’em; they know, be- 
cause Uncle Sam’s collector has been on the 
job—and they’ve paid. 

At least one acute and well informed whole- 
saler in Seattle was smart enough to get his 
money back. ‘‘Wait a minute,’’ said he, after 
the secretary-treasurer had delivered the check 
for fine and penalty. ‘‘We’re not brokers.’’ 

‘*Show me,’’ said the collector. 

Then it developed that the law has been so 
framed as to exact a license fee from every 
dealer on a brokerage basis who handles lands, 
merchandise, moneys, stocks, bonds, negotiable 
instruments and everything of that kind. A 
broker assumes no risk of loss on account of 
market fluctuations. On the contrary, a fac- 
tor buys merchandise and then sells it, mean- 
while assuming risk; and a wholesaler not only 
buys and sells, but maintains facilities such as 





warehouses for assembling and distributing - 


merchandise. 

‘*We’re factors and wholesalers—not bro- 
kers,’’? added the Seattle man, triumphantly. 
**Our check, please.’’ 

**You win,’’ said Uncle Sam’s man, hand- 
ing back the money. 

ee a ee 

A MOVEMENT has been started in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to restore the Astor House, the oldest 
building in that city and one of the oldest in 
the country, dating back from Revolutionary 
times. A committee headed by Arch C. Klumph, 
of the Cuyahoga Lumber Oo., and J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, will codperate with Park Director 
Floyd E. Waite in rehabilitating the building. 
It formerly occupied a site in the business dis- 
trict and was moved to the new site on the out- 
skirts of Edgewater Park. It was formerly 
used for many years as a fur trading center, 
and later as a hotel. The present object is to 
convert it into a museum where historical soci- 
eties can make exhibitions of relics marking the 
rapid growth of Cleveland. 
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OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, ‘““Merriness” 
London, E. C. 2 Lond 








ondon 
Codes, A B C 5th Edition, 
Universal Western Union 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 








We are American 
BUYERS of 

* Hardwoods 

Write to Logs and Lumber 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 
Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C_ 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed ) and A.B C. Sth Ed. 


CANT & KEMP 


Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,”” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “Nivarium,”” London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White. Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 
AMERIC for the sale of all  UMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotiand, and 17 Gracechurch St., 


Cable Addresses—Singletons, GI 
Cable Codes—Scotts, AY B. c. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telegode Li 

















GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND 











J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 





THE Woods Contains the best work of ““The Lumber- 
man Poet.’ including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
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[ PirtsBURGH 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
Poetiente. for planing Mill and Pattern 
Vor 
At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 
idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Aia., and Paxton, Fla. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


_— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





White Pine 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LU M BER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine ; 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pi tunch ts 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Eeoentiow of American tee Law 
PL Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


eer Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
i Cc. H. Snow 


—_ nevins of Lumber 
By H.. D. Tiemann 


Principles of rong ge Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seacening and Grading 
By Harold S. Bett 


Ec of 
By Wiavle A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











-SEND ji BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any gle 


50 Plans, $3750 to $12, 0001. 
“The New Colonials’ 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20. 000—$1. 

. “West Coast 


d 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all.3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to 
aye back if not $0 can 


E. W. STILLWELL & Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


WOODS SUITABLE FOR SPINNING WHEELS 


(Concluded from page 72) 


wood and putting it together. The old spin- 
ning wheel makers went about constructing 
their wheels as the Deacon went about making 
his ‘‘Qne Horse Shay,’’ as described in Whit- 
tier’s poem. That is, the best wood was se- 
lected, it was seasoned as nearly perfect as 
possible, and it was put together in the staunch- 
est manner. 

The ‘‘little’’ wheel of the old time was 
handmade, of course. There was usually an 
expert maker in every neighborhood who 
charged about two dollars for making such a 
wheel. That was about the price charged by 
the neighborhood tailor for making an over- 
coat.» The wheel maker’s time and material, at 
present prices, would amount to fifty dollars 
at least. He worked with hand tools and put 
in lots of time; but the most interesting part 
of the work was his selection and handling of 
the wood. 


Went to Great Pains to Season It Thoroly 


The wheel itself was generally about twenty 
inches in diameter, but sizes varied. The rim 
was made in three or four segments, roughly 
shaped with saw and drawing knife and trued 
in a foot lathe. Persimmon wood was pre- 
ferred above all others for this part of the 
wheel. This is the hardest, strongest commer- 
cial wood of the United States, and it has the 
property of holding its shape remarkably well 
when thoroly seasoned. These facts were known 
to the wheel makers and they went to much 
pains to procure persimmon, but this wood does 
not grow in many parts of the country, being 
confined principally to the southern States. 
Settlers north of the Potomac River could not 
usually obtain it before railroads were built, 
and they substituted maple, ash, oak, birch, 
cherry, and walnut. These are good woods for 
this purpose, and walnut ought to serve as well 
as persimmon, since it is not inclined to shrink 
and swell. If birch is thoroly seasoned it should 
be nearly as good as walnut, but it is not easily 
seasoned to the condition demanded by the 
wheel maker. The ancient Assyrians used birch 
for the wheels of their war chariots. 

The small spinning wheel in actual use is 
subject to frequent changes of temperature and 
to alternate wet and dry, and at the same time 
it is run at a speed which causes much pull of 
centrifugal foree in the comparatively heavy 
rim, and that makes the strain severe, and unless 
the wood is well seasoned and strongly put to- 
gether it will not stand it. The pioneer spin- 
ning wheel makers had a theory that wood 
for the rim should season six years ‘‘in a stove 
room,’’ or ‘‘twenty years in a loft.’’ It is no 
wonder that they had perfect wood to work 
with. It was believed by the same people that 
wood for a gun stock should air season twenty 
years. The modern manufacturer can not wait 
that long for his wood to season, but he can 
hasten the process by a course thru the dry 
kiln. 

The ‘‘little’? wheel had other parts. The 
fly was a jaw-bone shaped carved piece that had 
teeth of bent wire in which -the thread was 
hooked to be twisted. It was a small article 
but the dictum among the makers of the wheels 
was that the fly must be made ‘‘from a maple 
fence rail forty years old.’’ That called for 
excessive air seasoning, and it is said the spin- 
ning wheel makers kept maple in their lofts 
seasoning years ahead of demand for it. If it 
was kept forty years—and it probably was in 
some cases—it would be almost proof against 
shrinking and warping, and that was what they 
wanted and that was what they would have if 
possible. 


Built Not for Beauty But for Work 


The frames and legs of the old wheels were 
not made of just any convenient wood, but even 
there selection was made with a view to long 
and satisfactory service. Oak, maple, and hick- 
ory were commonly used. There was one 
part, however, which was always made of dog- 
wood or of sorrel wood (Oxydendrum arbore- 
um) if it could be had, and one or the other 
was nearly always available. This was the 


distaff, a small rack on which the tow was 
suspended to be convenient to the spinner’s 
hand. It was a stick with five forks, generally, 
a central stem and four that branched from 
it in form of a whorl. The five stems were 
trimmed and made smooth and the bark was re- 
moved. The branches were bent together and 
tied at the top, and on this the flax or tow was 
hung. Dogwood and sorrel wood were insisted 
on because their branches grow in the desired 
arrangement, the wood is very smooth and very 
strong, and, it is said, there was a supersti- 
tion that nothing else was so appropriate. It 
was a small affair, but it formed part of the 
perfect spinning wheels made and used by the 
pioneers. Every part was absolutely the best 
the makers could procure. Such wheels were 
strictly for use. From an artistic standpoint 
they were not handsome. Their lines could 
not be called graceful; in fact, some of them 
were decidedly crude, but the machine stood 
up and did the work, and that was all that was 
expected of it. 


Lumbermen Can Furnish Necessary Material 


Spinning wheels of that pattern could be 
made now as substantial as any of the early 
wheels, but not without seasoning the wood to 
prevent warping and shrinking. The modern 
dry kiln will take care of the seasoning. The 
old makers had no such kilns, consequently they 
insisted on many years of air seasoning. 
Neither is there any scarcity of suitable woods. 
Railroads now make persimmon as convenient 
to San Francisco and St. Paul as it was then 
to the maker who lived fifty miles from the 
tree he needed. Besides, we can use birch, 
beech, maple, oak, walnut, gum, ash, elm, and 
many others for the wheel itself, if we do a 
good job of seasoning in the kiln and a little 
in the air. We might not find a maple ‘‘ fence 
rail forty years old’’ for the flies, but maple 
sufficiently seasoned for shoe lasts ought to be 
good enough, and we have plenty of that. 
There is enough dogwood to make all the dis- 
taffs needed in a thousand years. 

Therefore, so far as wood and its seasoning 
are concerned, we are ready to produce all the 
spinning wheels likely to be needed in the 
eountry this century. If home manufacture of 
cloth is to be revived, a lot of equipment be- 
sides spinning wheels will be needed, such as 
looms, reels, shuttles, swifts, warping bars, and 
scores of others; but there is plenty of excel- 
lent wood for all of them, and we are permitted 
to assume that the flax, wool, cotton, silk, and 
other raw materials will be forthcoming by the 
time the homes shall be equipped with the nec- 
essary machinery for domestic manufacture of 
cloth as it was made in the days of our fathers. 


CONSIDER NEW CALIFORNIA BOILER RULES 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 21.—Lumber 
operators are vitally interested in securing mod- 
ifications of the proposed revised rules relating 
to steam boilers, to be adopted by the California 
industrial accident commission. A hearing was 
set for Aug. 17 in this city, but the representa- 
tives of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and other lumber 
interests requested more time to consider the 
tentative boiler safety orders, which have been 
printed, before making a showing before the 
commission. There will be final hearings in this 
city Oct. 7 and in Los Angeles Oct. 8. It is 
proposed to adopt new rules for the finding of 
safe pressures on cylindrical fire boxes and 
vertical fire tube boilers. The factors of safety 
for second hand boilers will be considerei. 
There are some features along these lines in the 
tentative rules which, it is thought, would work 
an extreme hardship upon the California opera- 
tors. It is considered advisable that they look 
carefully into the proposed new provisions re- 
garding the safety rules so as to be prepared to 
present their views at the forthcoming meetings 
of the rules revision committee. 








A CHINESE trust controls the dye used on fire- 
crackers, which is made from cibucao, @ Philip- 
pine wood. The same dye is used in the manu- 
facture of sealing wax and .Chinese ink. 
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CHICAGO INVITES SENATE HOUSING COMMITTEE 


In view of the serious housing shortage in 
Chicago and of the appointment by the United 
States Senaté of a committee to investigate 
housing conditions thruout the country, repre- 
sentatives of the various building, financial 
and eivie organizations of Chicago held a 
meeting Thursday to unite in extending an 
invitation to the committee to hold a hearing 
in Chicago. Representatives at the meeting 
were unanimously in favor of extending the 
invitation, which it is hoped the committee 
will accept. 

The lumber industry was represented by 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion; Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., and Frederick F. Klap- 
proth, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


In opening the meeting Irving Washington, 
chairman of the civic industrial division of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, dwelt upon 
the serious housing situation in Chicago and 
urged the importance of codperation among 
the various branches of the construction indus- 
try in gathering material and otherwise pro- 
viding facilities to aid the committee in its 
investigation. 

Blaine Smith, vice president of the civic 
industrial division, outlined the housing situa- 
tion in Chicago and urged the importance of 
bringing the committee to Chicago. He ex- 
plained also that Senator W. M. Calder, of 
New York, chairman of the committee, is the 
one man in Congress best fitted to conduct 
such an investigation, as he was at one time 
a contractor, later a building commissioner, 
and since the war has been champion of better 
building. Mr. Smith read Senate Resolution 
No. 350, authorizing the investigation, and 
explained that the policy of the committee 
would be to codperate with builders in pro- 
moting wise legislation in aid of building. He 
said the committee already had investigated 
the subjeet of priorities and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Car Service Or- 
der No. 7 was the result of the committee’s 
suggestion. 


Referring to the various Governmental com- 
missions and boards that have been appointed 
to supervise business, Mr. Smith said that if 
control by boards is to continue they.must be 
provided with information to enable them to 
act intelligently. He urged the need of pub- 
licity, not only for the public, but for Con- 
gress, and suggested that tax exemption of 
income on buildings would encourage con- 
struction. 

John Dill Robertson, health commissioner 
of Chicago, said that constant hammering 
away on the housing shortage would produce 
results without legislation. He illustrated the 
importance of proper housing by saying that 
an investigation conducted by his department 
showed that in eight square miles in the cen- 
ter part of the city are 353,000 people, of 
whom 160,000 were examined and 8,000 found 
to have tuberculosis. This survey he said 
was made to reveal the effects of improper 
housing. 


H. 8. Cody, of the Chicago Trust Co., said 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has a 
plan of making housing loans that provides 


a loan up to 80 percent of the value of the 


building. 

Mr. McKinley, representing the Associated 
Contractors of Chicago, said that the pub- 
licity incidental to the investigations of the 
Senate committee would in itself produce 
beneficial results. He pledged the support of 
his organization in providing material to aid 
the investigation. 

B. J. Rosenthal, of the Chicago Housing 
Association, said that an investigation he had 
made indicated a shortage of 50,000 homes 
in Chieago, which meant that a half million 
people are not properly housed. Many, he 
said, are obliged to pay 50 percent of their 
earnings for housing, whereas 25 percent is 
all they ean afford. He described briefly the 


work of the association and urged more active 
support of it. 

Mr. Owen, of the Chicago Building Material 
Exchange, urged the support by the construc- 
tion industries of Illinois of a plan for an 
executive Governmental department to foster 
construction. 

Herman H. Hettler suggested that the meet- 
ing appoint a committee and adopt recom- 
mendations to be made to the Senate commit- 
tee. As a result of his experience, he said, 
he had come to the conclusion that transporta- 
tion is at the root of the whole matter. With 
transportation improved and present methods 
of financing he is convinced that spring build- 
ing on a large scale will materialize. How- 
ever, he said, the building that will take place 
will not wholly make up the shortage of homes. 
The plan of a 50- or 60-percent loan with a 
second mortgage on top of: it usually breaks 
the home builder. He praised the mortgage 
bankers of Chicago for the aid they had given 
to development, but insisted that they must 
finance home building on a more liberal scale 
if the situation is to be relieved. He also 
spoke in commendation of the work of the 
Chieago Housing Association. 

A representative of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers called attention to the fact 
that while very few houses can be financed, 
funds can be obtained to finance 80 percent 
of theater construction. He called attention 
also to the vast amount of theater building 
that is going on thruout the country. 

Herman L. Matts, representing brick manu- 
facturers, read the following telegram which 
was approved by the meeting and sent to Sen- 
ator Calder: 

‘*Dwelling construction work in Chicago is 
practically at a standstill. Other important 
and much needed building projects are being 
indefinitely postponed. Building stagnation 
confronts us unless conditions are remedied. 
At meeting here assembled to discuss the sit- 
uation with representatives of the civic and 
construction organizations we have unanimously 
voted to extend to your committee an invitation 
to hold a hearing in Chicago at as early a date 
as possible. 

‘*The following organizations are at your 
service to assist in making necessary arrange- 
ments: Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago Medical Society, Chicago Building Ma- 
terial Exchange, Associated Builders of Chi- 
cago, Building Construction Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, Board of Local Improvements, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Building Commis- 
sioner, Chicago Real Estate Board, Cook County 
Real Estate Board, Chicago Mortgage Bankers’ 
Associated Club, Building Association League 
of Illinois, Western Society of Civil Engineers, 
Superintendent of Schools and Chicago Plan 
Commission. ’’ 





LUMBER CLUB HAS OUTING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 23.—The monthly 
meeting of the Lumber Club, a social organi- 
zation of the northern Ohio lumber trade, was 
held Aug. 21 at the Roadside Club, Glenville 
Race Track. The entertainment committee, in- 
eluding Reid Camplejohn and John C. Hoffman, 
extended itself beyond its usual good perform- 
ance in supplying entertainment for the mem- 
bers. More than fifty attended, and witnessed 
a baseball game between the east siders and 
the west siders. Dinner closed the day’s frolie. 


PENNANT WINNERS ARE ELIMINATED 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 23.—Baseball teams of 
both the Mengel Co. and the Wood Mosaic Co. 
have been eliminated in the series for the Falls 
Cities championship, after having won pennants 
in their respective leagues. The Mengel team is 
the only one this season to win a game from the 
K. & I. Bridge Co. team, having won the first 
of a three-game elimination series. 





This is the home of 





It's an American operated plant 
and the flooring we make is up 
to American standards in value, 
uniformity and quality. 


Better Try a Car. 


AMERICAN Ficcries CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 














Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 

AIR-COOLED BURNER 


Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 


Money in 
Seattle 


? 


¢ ae vr 


This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


YAstonary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 


REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 

Phone Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works SEATTLE, WASH. 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Offige, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 
Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment’’ in the service 

of thousands of modern yards. ““ 


rica. B 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. IN ing 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 
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Lumber 


_ Lumber Co., Ltd. 


108” Winnipeg, 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


P oole Bros 81-89 W. Harrison St., 
=) 


Chicago, Ill. 











MICHIGAN 


a \ 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
a LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD — Ln nen Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window — Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 
Western White Pine and Idaho en Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 








BUY YOUR 


HARDWOODS 


FROM 
Coulter Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


and be sure of Quality and Service 








We Want Orders for 


75 M ft. fs ee 2¢ 47 


200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


” Maple 








Von Platen Lumber Company, tro mount, mick 
Michigan Hard Maple 57° 


eh Peet hae ey 4 Maple 
Can Nan Pd 44 4&6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
Now Also tee Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 











BETWEEN TRAINS 


MUSKEGON, MicH.—They used to call Mus- 
kegon ‘‘the Sawdust City.’’ It had two score 
sawmills running night and day, back there in 
the 80’s. It was sort of a sawdust university, 
from which graduated many of the men who 
have become celebrated in the industry. Here 
were invented and first used many of the de- 
vices now employed in every mill. But Muske- 
gon has long retired from lumbering and gone 
into other lines of manufacture—so successfully 
that it now has 45,000 inhabitants, if you count 
Muskegon Heights, the immediately adjacent 
suburb which increased its population more than 
500 percent in the last decade and now has more 
than 9,000. 

When you visit a town something suddenly hits 
you in the eye that is especially conspicuous. All 
over the country we are hearing about the high 
cost of building, the high cost of money, and the 
difficulties hindering development. In Muske- 
gon the thing that impresses you is the fact 
that, high cost or low, Muskegon is going right 
ahead anyhow. There is no waiting for re- 
ductions. The streets are torn up for new pave- 
ment, houses are being slapped together (Muske- 
gon needs and must have a thousand more 
dwellings this year), and so it is with every- 
thing. And incidentally old industries are mak- 
ing extensions and new industries coming in. 
A big rolling mill is promised and the Standard 
Oil Co. is building docks for its steamers 

So, you old sawmillers from the sawdust city, 
we are pleased to report that the old town has 
but one slogan, ‘‘Full speed ahead!’’ 


Cepar Point, On10.—The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers summer outinged at 
Cedar Point today. It did not find any cedars 
but it did find a good attendance of Ohio lum- 
bermen, and association men from other States 
who were as good as could be expected. Secre- 
taries Collier, of New York; Jones, of Illinois; 
Root, of Indiana; and Montgomery, of Wiscon- 
sin, graced the occasion, when they were not 
in swimming. Root, at least, went in, but did 
no particular damage to Lake Erie. 

It was really a 2-day affair, yesterday being 
given up to business and today to pleasure. 
Secretary Torrence, of the Ohio association, who 
is on the same diet that John D. Rockefeller 
is, (and there all resemblance ceases), succeeded 
in getting a bed for everybody and everybody 
to bed, but it was some chore, for hundreds of 
other guests were turned away, or went away 
when they saw who was there. President Kil- 
mer was compelled to leave before the banquet, 
having an important engagement with some bass 
fish somewhere up in the woods, but Vice Presi- 
dent Doddington tommarshalled in good style 
by letting President Callanan, of the salesmen’s 
association, the world’s greatest 500 player, do 
the orating. There were other presidents around 
loose, including President Crim, of the Indiana 
association, who came up from Salem, Ind., to 
mingle in our midst enroute to Marion to give 
Senator Harding some first hand information 
on the lumber situation. Of course John Bar- 
telle came over from Toledo. John has been sec- 
retary of the Ohio salesmen’s association ever 
since Harry Sheldon registered the first time 
at the Boody House. Harry told us that was 
right after the war, but we forgot to ask him 
whether he meant 1861 or 1812. Another dis- 
tinguished citizen present was Mayor Ed Hilton, 
of Huron. Ed was recently appointed burgo- 
master of Huron. 

But any enumeration of the gang, most of 
whom were accompanied by the gangesses, would 
require $7.33 worth of paper. D. R. Winn, wife 
and three kids, of Columbus, the John Urbans, 
of Dayton, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Slanser, near 
neighbors of Senator Harding at Marion, and 
many more attended. Of course Will Ryan 
came. Another old friend present was E. H. 
Fall, of Port Clinton. Of course Arthur Black, 
the whitest black in the United States, also left 
Port Clinton flat on its back for a day and 


mingled with us. Arthur went in swimming and 
was mistaken for. a stake. 

Some veteran lumbermen were there, notably 
Adolph Braun, of the house of Comfort, Cleve 
land. Adolph has been in the lumber business 
since 1873. Then there was R. A. Miller, of 
Middleport, another early bird in the business 
in this State. George D. Hawkins came all the 
way up from Charleston, W. Va. Ernest Dil- 
low went up in the hydroplane for a few 
minutes and thought over his past life. Consid- 
erable money was offered the aviator to drop 
Dillow in Lake Erie, but he was immune to 
bribery. The crowd had nothing against Dil 
low, but they wanted to see the splash. W. F. 
Bell, who sells the wood eternal and has been 
selling it ever since it was first planted, also 
was present with the Mrs. 

Secretary-manager Isherwood hoo-hooed about 
and restored Harry Mauk to full membership 
in that well known religious denomination. The 
Hon. Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, whose name is 
the same as Harding’s, but who may not gei. 
an office nevertheless, also came over and added 
a touch of beauty to the sylvan scene. 

You may judge by this list of notables that 
the party, all in all, was a great success—and 
to Secretary Findley M. Torrence shall be the 
honor and the power and the glory. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—Rotating thru Kalama- 
zoo today, who, or whom, whichever is right, 
should we meet up with but H. L. North—prov- 
ing again that there is nothing in name, for his 
reception was as warm as his name is cool. 


We See by the Papers 


His father and mother, Dr. Wellington and Mrs. 
Miller, were among the interested spectators.— 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stargardt went directly after the 
ceremony to their newly furnished home at 137 
McCracken Avenue.—Muskegon, Mich., Chronicle. 


Lots of people praise the finish who can’t 
see any deeper than the paint. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
You may laugh at a shack setting back from the 
track 
Where the logging road runs into town; 
You id smile at its style, without marble or 
tile 
Or a front that is chiselled of brown. 
But that little old home may be more a success 
Than you ever would think or you ever would 
guess. 


You may stand hat-in-hand by some edifice 
grand, 
You may gaze at its portals in awe; 
You may swear that nowhere is a place to com- 


pare 
It’s the finest that ever you saw. 
But the mansion that cost half a million of 
kale 
As a home and a haven may horribly fail. 
But again, fellow-men, while you’re wondering 
then 
If the shack isn’t maybe the best, 
You may see presently that the mansion may be 
Still a haven of comfort and rest. 
And the people who live in the shanty of logs 
May swear like the devil and fight like the dogs. 


~ After all, big or small, rich or poor, short or 


tall, 
Still we often are misunderstood: 
You may think that some chink makes a man 
black as ink, 
And that only 'the poor are the good. 
But the folks in the shanty may act like a 
fright— 
And the under-dog may not be always the right. 


There is a lot of wallpaper that looks like it 
must have been designed by some man who was 
out the night before. ‘ 
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What Laas Bought the First Truck? 


What lumberman purchased the first truck is a 
question often asked, but one extremely difficult to 
answer. The Truck and Tractor Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made a careful investi- 
gation of the subject and so far as can be de 
termined the first company to operate a truck in 
the lumber business was the Brockway-Smith Cor- 
poration, Boston, Mass. ‘This company in the 
spring of 1904 purchased a 2-ton Atlas truck, at 
that time made by the Knox Co., Springfield, Mass. 
This truck was operated for four years, after which 
it was sold. 

One thing that an investigation of this subject 
brings to light is that on the whole the motor truck 
industry is a very young one and that compara- 
tively few of the original 
companies are in exist- 


which states that in giving a list of the early pur- 
chasers of Acme trucks in the lumber industry it is 
practically necessary to give a complete list “be- 
cause of the fact that most Acme owners seem to 
be engaged in a business combining the handling 
of lumber with other materials.” 


Trailers Reduce Delivery Costs 
It is estimated that the cost of haulage is the 
biggest single item in the production and selling of 
lumber. From the time the tree falls until car- 
penters place the lumber in the building, it must 
be hauled by horse-drawn truck or motor truck 
at least five times. It is easy to see how this 





ence today in the same 
corporate form in which 
they started. Further- 
more, as is to be expected 
in a new and growing in- 
dustry, sales records at 
first were not accurately 
kept and as a result many 
of the companies that are 
leaders. in the industry 
today have no record of 
their early sales. Other 
strong companies, ranging 
among the leading pro- 
ducers of trucks for the 
lumber industry, have 
been started in compara- 
tively recent years. 

The Knox Motors As- 
sociates, Springfield, 
Mass., states that in its 
belief the Knox Co. built 
the first gasoline automo- 
bile delivery vehicle. This 
was a 3-wheel Knox 
single cylinder car, air 
cooled, and as it was 
built to turn short, no re- 
verse was used. The first 
installation was made 
with the Smith & Murray 
department store, Spring- 
field, Mass. An illustra- 











tion accompanying this 
article shows that vehicle. 

J.E. Baird, advertising 
manager of the General 
Motors Truck Co., in writing to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on this subject stated that the New 
York manager of the company and the assistant 
sales manager, two of the oldest men in the truck 
business, stated that the Fidel Ganahl Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, was, they believed, the first com- 
pany in the United States to motorize completely 
its hauling equipment, altho perhaps not the first 
to buy a single truck. To quote further from Mr. 
Baird: “They also stated that Mr. Ganahl was the 
inventor of the roller plan of unloading.” The 
tirst truck purchased by the Fidel Ganahl Lumber 
“o., now the Ganahl Lumber Co., was secured in 
duly, 1910. 

In March, 1910, however, the Brockway-Smith 
Corporation purchased a %-ton White truck and 
this truck, according to the latest information in 
the hands of the Truck and Tractor Department, 
fs still in operation, tho used little at this time. 
In 1911 trucks began to make their appearance in 
the lumber industry in considerable numbers. The 
Downes Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., purchased a 
White truck in 1911 which, according to the latest 
figures shown to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, had 
run 133,464 miles. Since these figures were given, 
however, the truck has considerably increased its 
run. Another White that has been in use for many 
years is the 2-ton machine operated by the Hump- 
tulips Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash. ‘This truck 
over a year ago had covered 193,000 miles, accord- 
ing to H. T. Brown, president of the company. At 
this time Mr. Brown said: “This machine, to all 
appearances, is capable of doubling the miles it has 
run and it is our present plan to operate the ma- 
chine over the same run as in the past.” 

The Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., early in 1911 purchased a 1%-ton 
Federal truck, the earliest installation of which the 
company has record. 

Many other truck manufacturers today making 
enviable records in the lumber industry are in the 
Same position as the Acme Motor Truck Co., 


THE FIRST KNOX COMMERCIAL DELIVERY VEHICLE 


haulage expense can amount to 25 percent or more 
of the net selling price of lumber. 

The Hine Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., kept a 
careful check of the single haulage item of deliv- 
ery of lumber from the yard to the customer. It 
found that this one movement of the lumber by 
horse-drawn trucks cost 7 percent of the gross 
selling price of its lumber stocks. Later it adopted 
trucks and a carefully kept cost account showed 
the cost to be 4 percent of the selling price. A 
few years ago it experimented with trucks and 
trailers, and a few months’ expertence showed a 
greater movement of lumber by the use of trail- 
ers than had been possible with motor trucks alone, 
yet the operating cost of the delivery department 
was not increased. This led to a carefully worked 
out plan for the use of trucks and trailers in a 
big way. 

The Hine Lumber Co. now uses three Fruehauf 
4-ton semitrailers and three Fruehauf 6-ton semi- 
trailers. For all six trailers it has but two 3%- 
ton tractor trucks. Each tractor handles three 
trailers—one trailer is being loaded while the sec- 
ond is on the way with the tractor and the third 
trailer is being unloaded at the job. Three trailers 
to each tractor permitted continued loading, mov- 
ing, and unloading. The tractor is not forced to 
lose any time waiting for a load. Frequently 5,000 
feet of southern pine lumber is hauled on each 
of the 4-ton trailers, and 8,000 feet of the same 
kind of lumber on the 5-ton trailers. The large 
load weighs approximately eight tons, which is 
delivered in one trip, but three trips would be 
required if trucks alone were used. Thus each 
tractor is not only handling three times as much 
lumber as it would carry without the trailer, but 
it is able to make two or three times as many 
trips. These evidences of the efficiency of Frue- 
hauf trailers in cutting delivery costs are typical 
of the experience of lumbermen all over the coun- 
try. 


Retail Profits 


these days depend a 
good deal on the 
volume of business 
done and that un- 
doubtedly explains 
the retail lumber- 
man’s tendency to 
the handling of sub- 
stitutes for lumber. 
But in your anxiety 
to get all the busi- 
ness you can from 
your community, 
you should see to 
it first that you 
let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about 
by the present day 
home - builder look- 
ing more to artistic 
effects, is that of 
specializing in Fin- 
ish. Here is a line 
where you can make 
your experience and 
knowledge cash in a 
nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 


Interior Finish 


The manufacturers 

of this wood have 
perfected their meth- 
ods of manufactur- 
ing so that their 
products meet the 
most critical de- 
mands of builders. 
They have experi- 
mented with Birch 
in every conceivable 
way to determine 
the uses for which 
it is best suited— 
and when they tell 
you to push it for 
interior finish they 
have good reasons. 
Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell 
you their reasons 
and to send you 
the 10 Birch Panels— 
showing different 
finishes it takes to 
perfection. 





MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., - I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 


Wausan, Wis. 





WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 








Foreign Trade Notes 


“The Austrian Tyrol is not in a position to sup- 
ply its own needs, owing to lack of capital and 
organization,” says a recent report to the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. “Its greatest economic 
asset is its wealth in forests, and despite the 
increased domestic demand there remain large 
quantities of lumber for export, the income from 
which covers the cost of food products needed. 
Forestry methods are antiquated and the means 
of transportation undeveloped. With a more mod- 
ern system exports would increase considerably.”’ 


A forestry officer has recently been appointed by 
the Rhodesian administration and is now conduct- 
ing a preliminary survey of the timber resources of 
the territory. Teak and mahogany have already 
been partly exploited, but it is hoped that a good 








supply of native softwoods may be located, as the 
demand for this class of timber, which will provide 
material for orange and other fruit boxes, is much 
in excess of the local production. 

Bamboo pulp mills are an actuality. One is now 
working in Trinidad, another in Tonkin, from 
which bamboo pulp has been shipped to France 
on a profitable basis, and it is said that large 
bamboo pulp factories are being erected near Cal- 
cutta and in Burmah. The supply of bamboo pulp, 
supplemented by Savannah grasses, is inexhausti- 
ble. The schemes at present in hand provide for 
the production of something in the neighborhood 
of 100,000 tons of bamboo pulp per annum. 


Conditions on the British Market 


In their circular of Aug. 5, Edward Chaloner & 
Co. review conditions in the British market as 
follows : 


PitcH PINE.—Hewn timber-—A small import has 
arrived and passed into consumption. There is 
little stock in the market, but very little inquiry. 
Sawn timber has arrived freely. A considerable 
quantity has passed into consumption during the 
month. Stocks are heavy and prices falling. 


BriTISH COLUMBIAN AND OREGON PINE.—Im- 
ports have been light but consumption is very 





| 
We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 


Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 1074” No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 


Wwe Lumber Co. 


slow. Stocks are very heavy and prices weak. 
CANADIAN Woops.—Waney board pine—There 





From the United 
PITCH PINE. 
Deals and boards. 
Deals. Standard 
Deals. M 
Deals. S&S. 
Sleepers 
K. D. saps. 
Logs (Prime) ..... 
Planks and boards 


WHITEWOOD. 


Logs.. ce siseas 
Wagon planks.......... 
Coffin planks and boards 
Quartered planks and boards 
Plain planks and boards. 
Round logs : . 
Planks and boards.... 
Hickory. Round logs..... 
Ev_m. Round logs......... 
MAPLE. Round logs ... 
Prepared flooring 
Cypress. Boards... 
SaTIN WALNDT. 
HAZEL PINB. 


OAK. 


ASH. 


eee 


Boards .. 
Boards 











White 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


Pine 





We solicit your business 








YELLOW PINE TIMBER. Square pine.. 
Waney board 


St. John. 


Quebec. 


RED PINE 
Oak. ist quality 
2nd quality 


DEALS. Quebec. 
1st quality . 
2nd quality 
3rd qualit, 
Spruce. ‘St. John, 
Nova Scotia etc 


DBALS. 


BOARDS. 
PINE. 


Spruce etc. ..... 
British Columbian and Oregon logs...... 
British Columbian and Oregon planks..... 


Furniture and Other Woods 
Saquor (Californian Redwood) ......ceccccccscccece cosees 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


WaALNovT. Italian and Circassian etc..... 
Canadian and American.... 
BITICAT 50 54)0 6.0.5 
Japanese. Logs...... 

Planks and 


Oak. 


AsH. Japanese. Logs ....... 


From British America 


se eeeee 
oe 


reaped add-cue bd Rok bec ees css 0st aes aan 
boards (quartered)........... 
Planks and boards (plain).................per cubic foot 


Cee ee eee gse essere rereeesees 








has been a small import during the month. The 
consumption is slow but prices remain very firm. 
Elm logs—No import during the month. There is 
only a small stock and fresh supplies are wanted. 
Oak logs—There has been an import of 41,000 
cubic feet of which a large proportion has passed 
into consumption. There is a good demand and 
stocks are light. Prices remain very firm. Birch 
logs continue in strong demand. The arrivals have 
been light and stocks are very moderate. Prices 
very firm. Birch planks—There has been a moder- 
ate import, which has passed into consumption. 
Stocks are fairly heavy and prices are easier. 
Pine and spruce deals—The stocks of pine deals 
are light and prices og’ firm. Fresh supplies are 
wanted. Spruce deals have arrived in fair quan- 
tities. The demand is quiet and prices are easier. 


New BRUNSWICK SPRUCE DEALS AND BoarDs.— 
The dullness continues for these goods. Fair quan- 
tities have come forward, which have been added 
to the stocks. Prices are very weak, and owing to 
the fall in freights it is probable that prices will 
continue to fall. The only business being done is 
of a retail character, but hopes are entertained that 
business will increase as the winter approaches. 


BaLTic Fir TIMBER.—There has been no import. 
Deals, battens and boards—There has been a large 
import during the month, a considerable portion 
of which has been consumed. Stocks are heavy 
and prices weak. Flooring boards—The demand 
continues very strong for these goods. Stocks are 
very moderate and fresh supplies are wanted. 
Prices are very firm. 

AMERICAN HarpDwoops.—Oak; ash, gum, white- 
wood, maple etc.—There has been complete stag- 
nation during the month. The demand is only of 
a retail character and confined to filling immediate 
consumptive requirements. Importers are holding 
their stocks well and showing no disposition to 
sacrifice them. The American exchange is work- 
ing in their favor, and as the year advances it is 
very probable that the position will improve. 

AMERICAN OAK StTAveES have arrived freely dur- 
ing the month. Stocks are heavy and prices fall- 

ng. 

WALNvT.—American logs—The market continues 
without supplies. Boards and planks—dArrivals 
are very light. The demand continues steady and 
prices are well maintained. 

JAPANESE OAK.-—There have been a few arrivals 
= the month. The demand is dull and prices 

British Prices Current Aug. 1 


Farnworth & Jardine, wood brokers, Liverpool, 
England, in their wood circular of Aug. 1 give the 
prices appearing on this page as those current. 
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The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauis., Aug. 21.—Altho orders 
are coming in rather slowly just now, there are 
indications that the foreign demand for Douglas 
fir will increase. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, has re- 
ceived word of the arrival of the steamer Pallas 
at the River Plate with the first cargo of Douglas 
fir, which has given great satisfaction. Three 
other cargoes are on the way, on the steamers 
West Notus, Rotarian and West Norranus. 

Australian inquiries indicate that there will be 
a renewed demand for lumber, as a result of the 
reduction in freight rates. 

An inquiry has been received for from seventy- 
five million to one hundred million feet of fir ties 
for the United Kingdom, mostly for 1921 delivery. 

The Balcom Lumber Co. and the Gould Lumber 
Co., both of Seattle, have joined the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., making a total of 
seventy-four mills in the association. Business 
thus far for this year has been greater than any 
previous year and it is still increasing. June was 
a record month for completed loading of vessels. 


The mills are maintaining the export price 
despite the slump in domestic prices. And this is 
more satisfactory to the buyers abroad than to 
have prices fluctuating continually. The big buy- 
ers have confidence in prices that are made and 
maintained, making a steady market. 

China has stopped buying, but is expected to 
come back into the market within sixty days. 
Japan is overstocked and buying nothing and, 
probably, will not resume before the first of the 
year. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, is receiving 
some inquiries for lumber from the United King- 
dom. There are orders on hand for about 17,000,- 
000 feet of redwood for shipment during the bal- 
ance of this year and about 5,000,000 feet for the 





first quarter of next year. If the inquiries now 
coming in should develop into orders, there would 
be a clean-up of all the available clears. At the 
present rate of demand, all the clears that the 
mills can furnish during the remainder of the 
year will be taken up. The schooner Wm. H. 
Smith is about ready to leave Humboldt Bay for 
Australia with a cargo of about 800,000 feet. The 
schooners Sophie Christenson and Jchn A. Camp- 
bell are loading there. 


The German Market for Lumber 


The German lumber market is commented on as 
follows by J. F. Muller and Sohn Aktiengesell- 
schaft, wood brokers, Hamburg, in a report under 
date of July 3 to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 


“The trend of the market in July has shown but 
little alteration in comparison with that of the 
preceding month. The political situation continues 
to exert alarming influence on the demand, and the 
tendency of prices, which after the slump in spring 
have not yet settled down to steadiness, has not 
taken a direction to induce buyers to fill up their 
stocks, even in view of an improved demand which 
may be expected before long. Consequently in home 

own timber but little actual business has been 
one. With regard to foreign hardwoods, offers 
from America as well as Africa have come in 
more freely, a fact which may allow the conclu- 
sion that the production of such woods does not 
any longer keep behind the demand and that the 
producers are looking to Germany and the Central 
European States as consumers, which they have 
formerly been to a large extent. A few consign- 
ments have already arrived, and have partly been 
disposed of ex yard. 


Year’s Exports of Wood Products 

The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has published a summary of for- 
est products exports for the year ended June, 1920. 
The leading items follow : 





uantit 
Round logs, feet 3 if 
Square logs, feet 
Railroad ties, pieces 
Sawed lumber, feet... 
Doors, sash, blinds. 
Wooden furniture . 
Handles 
Empty barrels 
Staves, pieces 


Total all wood exports 





Value 
$ 630,445 
3,511,577 
2,820,729 
52,006,972 
898 


4,236,809 
2,181,373 

689,966 
7,866,315 


$104,557,896 


y 

7,408,000 

234'166,000 

4,009,076 

1,518,587,000 
ae 1,383,371 
80,738,485 15,199/511 
$168,574,578 





2 SERVICE AND PERSONAL TOUCH WILL WIN 


WHAT HAPPENED? Just two things could 
happen. If the dealer is on to his job and 
keeps busy at it, he not only furnishes the plan 
but sells the material; but if he is one of the 
other kind and his prospect has read all the 
good reading sent him by a high salaried man 
kept just for that purpose, then the mail order 
house gets the business. 

We have been in the retail business for thirty 
years and for the last eight years were in a 
small town of less than two thousand and out 
of this town went every month more than $50,- 
000 to the mail order house. In that time not 
one house-job in our territory was shipped in 
by the mail order house, altho we naturally 
had them to compete with at times. 

How did we do it? First by using the brains 
given us for that purpose. We knew archi- 
tecture and could draw plans, which every re- 
tail dealer should know. Right here, if you do 
not know how to draw and read plans, take that 
spare time you have, get into a good corre- 
spondence school if you are too old to go to 
college, and work until you know how. 

In all our experience there has never been a 
published plan that just suited the one who 
wanted something like it. Always a room 
changed, one added on, this or that moved 
around or something that did not exactly meet 
the likes of the prospect. Right here is where 
architecture comes in. You can easily convince 
your prospects that you can and will draw 
them plans just as they want them, give them 
as many sets of blueprints as they want, and 
all free, gratis, for nothing. At the same time 
let them know that when they have your plan 
they will have one that their neighbor, or the 
entire neighborhood for that matter, can not 
have. When you get to draw the plan you have 
the battle won. 

If you can not draw plans, get a line of: good 
plan books and work on them until you can 
draw yourself. Keep your contractors on your 


side and you have made another friend who 
will send the business to you. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been full of 
the following for years but it is worth repeat- 
ing. Keep in touch with your trade. After 
your day’s work is finished, get in your little 
gas wagon, take your wife if you have one. 
If not get one or your best girl and drive out 
to see some of your farmer friends. While she 
is helping the wife clear up the dishes, playing 
with the kids or ‘‘kidding’’ the wife along as 
any woman knows how to do, you get busy on 
John. If you do not know the farm let him 
do most of the talking. More than likely he 
belongs to the same lodge you do. Talk to 
him about the last third degree. But do not 
talk shop unless he mentions it. It is not a 
bad idea to look around at his buildings, and 
if a roof needs repairs, or a new barn is re- 
quired, stop and look, let the subject you are 
on lag a little and he will bring up the sub- 
ject that is near your heart. Then you can 
finish it. 

There are a number of ways to keep it from 
happening, and we believe that by knowing 
plans, keeping a smile on your face, studying 
the handshake and remembering to use it, learn- 
ing to read human nature and above all things 
using the brain matter given you, there will be 
very little mail order business coming into your 


territory. 2 eL 
. W. Lam, 
Danville, Il. 


BABB LII IF IEF 


THE LARGEST SAWDUST PILE 
Cheboygan, Mich., is one of the latest claim- 
ants to the largest sawdust pile in the world. 
It covers twelve acres and the sawdust is thirty 
or forty feet deep in places. It represents an 
accumulation of fifty years and the sawing of 
150,000,000 feet of lumber. Pine sawdust 

decays very slowly in a pile such as this. 


HARDWOODS 


1 





r : 
Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. orn 


+ 














FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 
Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash. Cypress and Gum Lumber 








X 


Va 
Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lear 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. 




















o 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHI 
Where else can you get in the same car a 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and -worked too if 
Send your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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avdnood Lumber 
A Oalo Maple Floorin 
NSE BARTHOLOMEN. A manacer CHICAGO 














OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 











- 
Beaumont Quality’ 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 

A trial order will prove the 


many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


W. A. Priddie 
Vice-Pres. 











Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items o! 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augestine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Seles Offices ot Lufkin, Texas 











SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 21.—Beginning Aug. 26, 
when the 25 percent increase in freight rates will 
become effective, the price of lumber to people of 
the Inland Empire will increase approximately 
$2.21 on every $100 worth, according to local 
lumbermen. The advance will mean an increase 
in lumber prices of about 2% percent. 

“Altho the market is quiet at present, we are 
getting orders faster than we can get cars in 
which to ship,” stated A. W. Laird, general mana- 
ger of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. 
“In fact the car shortage continues to be the 
most embarrassing feature of the lumber industry. 
I look for prices to remain firm with advances on 
the better grades in particular to correspond to 
the increased freight rates. When the railroads 
resume their normal consumption of ties and 
lower grade lumber, it will tend to equalize the 
demand between the high grade and lower grades 
of lumber,” said Mr. Laird. He added that the 
cement situation is responsible to a very marked 
degree for the slackening of building operations. 

At the recent meeting in Spokane of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, President T. A. 
McCann was asked to appoint two committees, one 
to. proceed to Minneapolis to discuss the trans- 
portation rates with heads of the railroad com- 
panies, and one to go to San Francisco to confer 
with the Standard Oil Co. as to the supply of oil 
fuel for use in the lumber camps. Mr. McCann has 
announced the appointment as follows: Fuel Oil 
committee, F. A. Blackwell, chairman; W. D. 
Humiston, F. W. Stevens and T. A. McCann. 
Railroad committee: E. L. Carpenter, M. J. Scan- 
lon, C. J. Winton, D. D. Conn, R. E. Slaughter, 
J. D. Bronson, C. E. Elmquist, F. W. Lewis, R. L. 
Wilson, E. H. Polleys, Walter Neils, E. H. Van 
Ostrand, Harry Feltus, A. W. Cooper and R. J. 
Knott. 

The price guaranties made by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. six months ago, and renewed 
three months ago, will expire Sept. 1. To date 
no announcement has been made that they will be 
continued. In March the company announced 
that the January prices would prevail for all the 
lumber of the Weyerhaeuser mills until June 1. 
Later the guaranty that the prices would not be 
advanced was continued until Sept. 1 

Four lumber companies in the Inland Empire 
have suffered fire losses during the last week. On 
Aug. 17, the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. of Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, lost $100,000 worth of its 
highest grade lumber, two large select sheds being 
totally destroyed. The wind was blowing a gale at 
the time, but luckily blew the flames away from 
the sawmill, planing mill and main lumber yards. 
The fire was of unknown origin. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

A fire at Lacrosse, Wash., Aug. 16, in the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co.’s retail yard destroyed several 
thousands dollars’ worth of lumber and for a 
time threatened the north end of the town. The 
lumber company also lost its stocks of shingles and 
the greater part of its fence posts. 

The sawmill of R. A. Gibson near Chewelah, 
Wash., was burned Aug. 16 as the result of a 
forest fire getting beyond control. The lumber was 
piled at some distance from the mill and was not 
burned 

M. S. Little’s sawmill near Fruitland, in Stevens 
County, Washington, was destroyed Aug. 14, the 
loss being about $15,000 with no insurance. The 
entire stock of lumber was destroyed also. 

The taking over of the lumber business of the 
Milwaukee Land Co. at St. Joe, Idaho, by the 
Winton brothers, of Minneapolis, and W. S. Rosen- 
berry, of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, has resulted in 
the forming of a new corporation called the Win- 
ton-Rosenberry Lumber Co., the officers of which 
are: D. N. Winton, Minneapolis, president; C. J. 
Winton, Minneapolis, vice president; W. S. Rosen- 
berry, Coeur d’ Alene, secretary and manager; H. 
A. Scharf, St. Joe, treasurer and assistant mana- 
ger. “The purchase includes the sawmill. and 
planing mill plants and equipment at St. Joe, the 
lath and lumber on hand, about 250,000,000 feet 
of timber on Emerald Creek, a branch of the St. 
Maries River, the logging railroad on Emerald 
Creek, logging equipment etc.,” stated Mr. Rosen- 
berry. Mr. Rosenberry is manager of the Winton 
brothers lumber interests in the north of Idaho, 
being in charge of the Rose Lake Lumber Co. at 
Rose Lake, Idaho, and of the Winton mill at 
Gibbs, Idaho. 

Announcement was made here yesterday that the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, of 
which Fred Herrick is manager, and which is a 
different organization from the Milwaukee Land 
Co., is negotiating the purchase of the Pine Creek 
branch of the Oregon, Washingon Railroad & 
Navigation Co. in the Coeur d’ Alenes with the 


' Lumbermen’s Association. 


idea of completing the few miles of road necessary 
to reach large timber holdings owned by the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Co. The railroad company started 
work on this branch some time ago, but the line, 
which will serve several producing mines, was never 
completed. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., has just returned from a 
month’s auto trip with Mrs. Case to Yellowstone 
Park and is very optimistic about the future for 
the lumber industry. “I look for an era of two 
or three years of fine sledding for the lumbermen,”’ 
said Mr. Case. “This country is very prosperous, 
the crops are good, there is plenty of work and 
prices are good and there is going to be a great 
demand for lumber. There already is a better feel- 
ing prevailing and I can not see anything but good 
prospects for the future.” 

William Kroll, president and manager of the St. 
Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, predicts 
a good fall trade but is apprehensive regarding the 
ear shortage. ‘We were 100 cars short in July, 
but the situation is a little better this month,” 
said Mr. Kroll. ‘However we are not getting 50 
percent of the cars we need. And what is worse 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway does 
not make any promises for the future.” 

Conditions among the retail lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire are reported to be very fair by 

L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
“I do not believe the 
increased freight rates will make any consider- 
able difference in the amount of lumber ordered, 
because the people must have houses,’’ stated. Mr. 
Porter. “The housing situation is so serious that 
building must continue. Prospects are good in 
most places and I look for a good fall business for 
the retailers.’’ 

Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager for the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., returned the first of this 
week from a vacation spent at Portland, Seattle 
and other Coast points. “I shall not be surprised 
if we have a little lull following the increased 
freight rates, but I do not think it will last for 
over thirty days,” said Mr. Bullen. 

A. A. Bock, Spokane manager for the 8S. H. L 
Lumber Co. reports a brisk business during the 
last few weeks. “Many retailers have been buy- 
ing stock that they do not need at the present 
time, in order to get ahead of the freight ad- 
vances,” said he, “but I look for a good steady 
trade during the fall and winter.” 

The annual picnic of the Rose Lake and Win- 
ton Lumber companies will be held this year at 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. The men from the two 
mills will compete for the silver cup which was 
won in the athletic events at Conkling Park last 
year by the Rose Lake team. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McGoldrick have as their 
guests Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, 
Minn., and their sons, David and James. With 
Miss Helen McGoldrick the party will motor to 
the Coast, visiting Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Lake Louise ana Banff. Mr. Bronson is vice 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and 
president of the First National Bank of Still- 
water. 


WOULD IMPROVE VACANT LAND 


LANSING, MICcH., Aug. 23.—The Michigan 
State Farm Bureau is considering ways and 
means for the greater development agricultur- 
ally and in forestation of the hundreds of miles 
of northern Michigan, which may include ap- 
proximately one-third of the area of the State. 
It is believed there is room for the production 
of hundreds of thousands of feet of good timber, 
as well as for thousands of farms. The bu- 
reau will attempt to unify the agencies now 
engaged in development work, such as the State 
public domain commission, western, eastern and 
upper peninsula development bureaus, and pri- 
vate agencies. Among the plans are the perfec- 
tion of marketing methods of woodlot products, 
better fire control and reforestation. Prof. 
Sanford of the forestry department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been investigating the 
matter. 





A wood doll that ‘‘shimmies’’ is the latest 
wood toy to be turned out by the Colburn Manu- 
facturing Co., of Spokane, -Wash., which makes 
a specialty of wood playthings for children. The 
‘‘shimmy’’ doll is the invention of Milton 
Thornton, a Spokane man, and the doll can 
shimmy without a doubt, as a display in a down-: 
town store window proves. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 23.—The principal changes in the hard- 
wood situation here during the last few days may 
be summed up as a slight increase in buying for 
foreign account and a scarcity of low grade lum- 
ber resulting from recent rather full buying of 
these grades on the part of manufacturers of 
boxes, flooring and other low grade products. J. 
H. Townshend, president of the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co., says this agency is booking 
lwnaber for export to the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries at the rate of approximately 
five to six cars a day compared to practically 
nothing for the preceding week. Consumers of 
low grade lumber purchased considerable quanti- 
ties thereof in anticipation of the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates and this buying has 
eventuated in relatively greater scarcity of the 
lower than of the higher grades. Prices, generally 
speaking, are fairly steady and the tone of the 
market is perhaps somewhat improved compared 
with the more recent average. The transportation 
situation is reported somewhat more favorable but 
officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation indicate that there is still vast room for 
betterment. 

Plans will be definitely launched here about 
Sept. 1 looking to the sale of stock in the $1,- 
500,000 corporation formed for the purpose of 
rehabilitating transportation on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries as a means of counteracting the 
tremendous advance in class and commodity rates 
to Memphis and other interior points in the valley 
territory, amounting to as much as 100 percent, in 
some instances, before application of the straight 
percentage advance authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . 

The labor situation in Memphis presents an 
entirely new phase in the respect that, for the 
first time since the United States entered the 
world war, there are more men looking for jobs 
than there are jobs to go around. Announcement 
to this effect is made today by agencies here which 
have been swamped for an almost indefinite period 
for labor and which are now being beseiged by men 
who are looking for work. 

Manufacturers of hardwood lumber and owners 
and operators of woodworking plants are better 
supplied with labor right now than they have 
been for months. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 23.—Demand for building lumbers is fair 
as a whole, but is held in check by slumps in 
building operations during the last two months, 
caused by lack of funds to finance home building. 
A good deal of industrial work is under way, and 
much proposed, but most of it is being held up 
for the time being. Camp Taylor leaving Louis- 
ville will ease the demand for apartments and 
homes somewhat. New building laws as enacted 
by the last legislature are also holding up over a 
hundred permits for new homes, which do not con- 
ner with the law relative to building on narrow 
iots, 

S. T. McCormick, Sewell Combs and R. B. Hays, 

of Lexington, Ky., were a special committee repre- 
senting the Lexington lumbermen, who arranged 
for an all day outing last week, a steamer having 
been chartered for a trip up the Kentucky River 
from Tyrone. Two hundred lumbermen, guests 
and friends were on board. 
: A midsummer meeting of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was passed up, but 
the directors will meet shortly to start work on the 
Program for the annual convention to be held in 
Louisville early next year. 

A meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
scheduled for Aug. 17, was not held, as all officers 
were out of the city; President W. H. Day being 
in the East; Vice President Harry Klein in Chi- 
cago; and Secretary J. S. Thompson, on a motor 
trip to Bushnell, Ill. A number of members also 
were on vacations. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 23.—Local hardwood lumber manufacturers 
Say that trade has been rather sluggish, altho they 
look for things to take on new life about the first 
or middle of September. Inquiries during the last 
few days have been rather numerous, tho orders 
have not come in freely. The lower grades of 
hardwoods have been in better demand than the 
best grades. Fresh stocks continue to come in 
freely. Prices are holding firm. 

Local hardwood lumber manufacturers report 
that they are getting in more logs from the south- 
ern logging centers than they have for some time 
and that the prices are unusually high. Good 


roads in southern Indiana during the last few 
weeks and favorable weather conditions have 
enabled the mills who depend upon this immediate 
vicinity for their timber to haul in a number of 
logs from the woods. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 23.—The lumber market is characterized by 
a softness and a slow demand. Little building is 
going on and lumber interests have about given 
up hope of a fall “boom.” While demand is slow, 
it is steady, which leads dealers to believe it will 
continue at least as good as at present. Consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in getting deliveries 
and in securing cars for shipments. Little buy- 
ing is being done and stocks are fairly well filled. 

One thing that leads dealers to believe that 
spring business will be good is the fact that labor 
is becoming more plentiful. During last spring 
much construction work was held up because of an 
inability to secure labor. At present this difficulty 
is being overcome to a great extent. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 23.—A better tone has developed in the 
lumber business in Columbus and central Ohio 
territory. More inquiries have been received and 
many have developed into orders. The increase in 
freight rates is believed to be one cause for the 
increased activity, while general building condi- 
tions show signs of improvement. Advance in 
freight rates on hardwoods into Columbus terri- 
tory will aggregate about $2.50 to $3 per thou- 
sand feet. Another feature is the better demand 
for cars stocks and other railroad materials. 

Retail stocks, especially in hardwoods, are not 
up to normal, according to statements of leading 
manufacturers and jobbers. This presages an era 
of active buying in the fall. Improvement in 
shipping facilities is reported on all sides, altho 
some embargoes are still effective. But there is 
a much better movement of lumber from the South 
to consumers in Ohio territory. 

B. C. Callahan, of the sales department of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a better feeling 
in hardwood circles with business coming in more 
briskly. He attributes this largely to the advance 
in freight rates and all of the orders booked are 
of the rush variety. Furniture factories are not 
buying to any extent as yet while box and imple- 
ment concerns are placing more liberal orders. 
Canadian business shows marked improvement in 
the last few weeks. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., left recently on a 10 days’ business 
trip thru Canada. He will use part of the trip 
as a vacation. 

BE. M. Stark, secretary of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., reports a decided change for the 
better in the last ten days. The number of-orders 
has increased and inquiries are coming in better. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Aug. 23.—With building materials and labor 
somewhat more plentiful, it is expected there will 
be renewed activities in the construction line in 
Lansing this fall. While a number of large 
structures as well as many homes have been under 
way during the year, many others have been de- 
layed on account of shortage and prices. Having 
come to the conclusion that there is not apt to be 
much, if any, drop in prices of materials in the 
face of the steady demand and the increase in 
freight rates, they are now planning to start the 
construction of houses. 

The Lansing Co. has planned to resume its 
lumber operations the first of September, having 
been suspended during the summer. The com- 
pany’s requirements run into millions of feet an- 
nually. It has purchased 120 acres of timber 
near Lansing, known as the Hockenberry, Kruse 
and Rulison tracts, located on farms in the 
vicinity of Charlote, Eaton County, Mich. The 
company this fall will operate three portable mills, 
one at Bath, one near Owosso, and the other near 
Napoleon. All lumber manufactured at the various 
mills will probably be trucked to Lansing, and the 
wood either sold or shipped by rail where the 
haul will permit it. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Aug. 23.—Forest fires are quite severe in this‘ 


section, due to the extremely dry period that has 
lasted for more than six weeks. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. has two more new 
camps under construction, No. 20 and No. 21, both 
of which will operate this fall and coming winter. 
This company expects to operate nine or ten 
camps this winter, in addition to the usual numh- 


Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
for immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admits Flooring Co. 
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The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 
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holds customers for us 
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STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snoriear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 








- The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE P-?!:,,Gum 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 

We invite and other 

your dee’ Dressed Stocks; 
Dimension a Specialty 


W. E. Foshee Lumber to. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Quality 
Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 


us for 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order, 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


Service 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. : 





ber of small jobbers. W. S. Thom, sales manager 
of the company, states that hemlock inquiries are 
quite brisk and that considerable business is to 
be had at good prices. This is no doubt due to 
the starting of fall buying by farmers who have ex- 
perienced a good farming season. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 25.—Northern sawmills were pressed for 
deliveries, both on old and new orders, during 
the last week or ten days by reason of the eager- 
ness of buyers to get stocks under way before 
the increase in railroad freight rates goes into 
effect Aug. 26. This created unusual activity for 
the time being. However, the demand is not 
particularly pressing and is becoming more and 
more spotty, curtailment of credits generally mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for buyers to handle 
large purchases. Prices generally rule steady to 
firm, altho it has been noted in the last week 
or more that some lots have been bought at a 
substantial decline from the list in order to move 
the stuff promptly. 

Mills in northern Wisconsin are operating at 
full capacity, with night shifts working wherever 
it is possible to keep forces recruited properly. 
Summer logging, which has been the rule with some 
of the larger concerns, is being pushed and ar- 
rangements are being made for a continuance 
thruout the winter, with practically no interrup- 
tion. 

The Bissell Lumber Co., of Tripoli, Wis., has 
established one big camp near Mellen, employing 
about one hundred men, and plans to start sev- 
eral other camps during September in order to 
keep the enlarged mill at Tripoli adequately sup- 
plied for the remainder of this season and the 
coming winter. The sawmill is going full blast, 
night and day. 

New construction in Milwaukee is going forward 
steadily, but no appreciable increase can be noted. 
The Milwaukee Association of Commerce Housing 
Corporation has already completed twenty dwell- 
ings and is working on about thirty more, with 
demands on hand indicating that about twenty 
additional homes will be started before fall and 
completed by Jan. 1. 

The Pine Lumber Co., Thirtieth and Lloyd 
Streets, Milwaukee, is rebuilding its offices and 
putting on an addition, 15x20 feet, brick-veneered, 


Business is decidedly slack at present, and 
manufacturers generally express no expectation of 
improvement until there are signs of revived build- 
ing activity, altho a few think that anyway busi- 
ness will be better after the election is over. 

A prominent northern lumber manufacturer in a 
letter to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN this week sums 
up the situation thus: 


“In my opinion it will do no good for the sash 
and door manufacturers to go out and try to force 
their goods on an unwilling market. The buying 
of sash and doors is being held in abeyance at this 
time, and if the sash and door people will keep 
in close touch with their customers and let them 
know that they are ready to serve them when 
they are ready to buy, and that the price will be 


on a new basis because the raw material is going: 


to cost them less, and then if the manufacturers 
of shop lumber will, while business is being held’ 
in abeyance, adjust their prices to a reasonable 
and sane basis, it is my judgment that the pendu- 
lum will swing into its proper place and business 
will move along in a normal way.” 


One of the big Mississippi River millwork manu- 
facturers reports business very dull, and says that 
his concern is receiving many cancelations of or- 
ders placed by jobbers and retailers during the 
spring and early summer. This company is not 
looking for much business this fall, and is reducing 
its force and cutting down working hours to fit 
conditions. 


Following are additional reports from a number 
of points: 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report demand very dull and they are getting 
back orders cleaned up rapidly. New discount 
lists just issued show a decline of about five 
percent in prices, reflecting the condition of the 
trade, which is tied up by various factors, includ- 
ing the money situation and the cement shortage. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills are not doing much this month. Some ad- 
justment of prices for material will have to be 
made because of the increased freight rates, but 
it is going to be difficult to raise prices until busi- 
ness shows more activity. 


..Rumbered ninety-seven, 
~ dwellings. 


with face brick front. 
$10,000. 


The work will cost about 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 25.—Buffalo building permits last week 
with only eleven frame 
The total costs were $108,300, or about 
half the usual average. 

The probable effect that higher freight rates wil] 
have upon the trade is the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the lumbermen. Everybody has 
been figuring that an advance would take place, 
but the buying in anticipation has not been heavy, 
The mill owners and wholesalers have been making 
many offers of stock at the old rates, rather than 
attempting to get an increase immediately, for it 
would be a difficult matter to get sharp advances 
at this time. The lumbermen say they do not 
know what adjustments will be made as the result 
of the advances, but that it is not going to mean 
any catastrophe and buying is expected to improve 
soon, 

Complaints continue of the specially slow move 
ment of cars from the Pacific coast. Almost all 
other routes are improving, but this one seems to 
be improving backwards. Another complaint comes 
from the Canadian trade. Shippers who are trying 
to get spruce lath from New Brunswick are re 
quired, to furnish American cars, as there is no 
surplus of Canadian cars, and besides the roads 
in Canada do not like to send their cars here, 
anyhow, because it is claimed they are not returned 
promptly. Buffalo would use a considerable amount 
of Canadian spruce lath, if it could secure prompt 
shipment. The old standby, hemlock, is high and 
not always to be had. A shipper quotes $11.50 to 
$12 for the spruce lath, mill-run, 4-foot lengths. 

As a result of recent improvements at the plant 
of G. Elias & Bro. that concern now has more than 
350,000 square feet in floor space, occupying more 
than twenty acres. The new dock, which was re- 
cently completed, has a frontage of 700 feet on 
the Buffalo River, giving water connection with 
all parts of the world. 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Cedar & Mahogany 
Co., started last week on a three weeks’ vacation 
and will visit Lake Placid as well as various points 
in New England. 

Chester W. Graves, treasurer of Graves, Manbert 
& George, is spending a two weeks’ vacation in the 
West. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) planing mill listing bureau 
is very busy these days estimating quantities for 
millwork, proving that many buildings have 
reached the “contemplation” stage. However, 
there is very little actual business being placed, 
this unsatisfactory condition being largely due 
to the strike of teamsters employed by the Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, which controls the 
supply of lime, cement and sand, and the carpen 
ters’ strike has only been settled. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door business 
continues to be of fair proportions. That some 
further readjustment in the quotations will take 
place is not unlikely; at the same time, it is the 
opinion of members of the trade here that the 
readjustment will’ proceed in an orderly manner 
and without real unsettlement. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a fair business, with prospects for con 
tinued activity this fall. Door factories in the 
Bay counties are in steady operation, with a mod 
erate demand. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills have reduced 
their outputs owing to the falling off in eastern 
orders, due to lack of building activity. There is 
not much doing in sash and door cut stock. Cars 
are getting scarcer and a real shortage is expected 
during the fall. Pine box shook production is 
very active and some of the box factories are 
taking green or partly dried stock where box lum- 
ber is scarce. 





HUNDREDS of persons saw genuine oxen pass 
thru the Cleveland (Qhio) district, many see- 
ing oxen for the first time, while the animals 
were on their way to work for the Prendergast 
Lumber Co., at Marion, Ohio. There were three 
yoke of oxen in the lot. They will be used in 
transporting 200,000 feet of oak to the mills 
of the company. They also were used in gather- 
ing together supplementary equipment to be 
used on the job. The oxen were sent to the 
Prendergasts by J. W. Connor, of Hocking 
County, and it is the first time in a decade these 
animals have been used instead of motor power 
for this work in this section of the country. 
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‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 24.—Just as soon as the carpenters’ strike 
was settled another strike has tied up -building 
construction here. This time it is the teamsters 
who are employed by the Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which controls the supply of lime, cement 
and sand. There are sixteen companies in the 
association, and one hundred and ten teamsters 
are out. In addition to this more than one thou- 
sand cement and concrete workers and building 
laborers are idles 

Retail yards in Oklahoma and Texas are begin- 
ning again to make inquiries for oil rigs, in which 
business there was a lull for some time, as a result 
of the yards overstocking on these items. The de- 
mand comes principally from Oklahoma. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., has just returned from a motor trip to 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., about eight hundred miles 
from St. Louis, and return. He was accompanied 
by his family. In all, they iu.ade about nineteen 
hundred miles in his ear, and during all of it there 
was no such thing as a puncture, blowout or engine 
trouble. It took three days and a half each way 
to make the trip, stops being made overnight at 
hotels. Mr. Meyer was absent from his office just 
a month, 

The embargo situation has improved 
ably, St. Louis shippers report. 
lines a week ago released their embargo, affording 
much relief. The embargo of the Pere Marquette 
also hag been lifted. The Grand Trunk railway 
still has an embargo on. Both Herrick and Ship- 
man, Ill., reconsigning points for southern ship- 
pers, also are closed. 

Information has been received here from Secre- 
tary of War Baker that the first of six tunnel- 
type, twin screw, 1,800-horsepower tow boats for 
the Government river service will be delivered Oct. 
1, when two may be delivered. The boats will be 
used for the barge line ‘between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. They had been expected monthly since 
April 1. The remaining four will be delivered on 
the following dates: One on Nov. 12, one on Dec. 
30, one on Jan. 11 and the last on March 12. The 


consider- 


lack of steel and auxiliaries has been the cause of - 


the delay. 

Park Commissioner Pape has advised property 
owners who are going to do tree planting this fall 
to confine themselves to sycamore, maple or poplar, 
according to the districts in which they live. The 
park department adopted the practice in 1918 of 
charging property owners $4 a tree for planting 
them. Since then the planting has been increased 
steadily. In 1918 the number was 166, in 1919 it 
was 444, and to date this year 1,094. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 24.—With a better supply of freight cars 
millmen and jobbers in this territory have been 
getting results lately in making shipments of 
lumber prior to the effective date of higher freight 
rates next week. Handlers here were successful 
in putting thru a rush of shipments by lake from 
the docks here during the last week, eight cargoes 
having been dispatched for distribution between 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Bay City, Mich. Dealers 
on this market have noted a more active inquiry 
for lumber lately to go forward to country points, 
retailers asserting that sales in small lots to be 
used in work to be undertaken before cold weather 
sets in are reaching a large aggregate. Trade in 
Duluth and at the larger centers is comparatively 
light for the season, however. A fall spurt in 
house building is confidently looked for in Duluth, 
however, judging by the inquiry being received for 
figures on millwork bills. 

The market in all classes of Minnesota white 
pine lumber is being stabilized at the basis set 
in the late spring, and operators here representing 
western mills have been advised of a stiffening up 
in the various grades of lumber and dimension 
stuff shipped this way from out there. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 25.—The Crookston Lumber Co., one of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke manufacturing concerns, 
has opened new club rooms and announced a group 
life insurance plan for employees of its mill at 
Bemidji, Minn. Under the insurance plan, the 
company has placed a policy of $1,000 or more on 
the life of each employee and will keep up the 
a as long as he remains with the com- 

W. A. Schmidt, of Portland, Ore., president of 
the Liberty Lumber Co., has been ral on a busi- 
ea trip to the Hast, which will take him to Pitts- 


urgh, his former hom 
eg af or Be e, and other leading centers 


The Pennsylvania ~ 


M. C. Woodward, general manager of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., was here for a 
few hours last week on his way to a vacation re- 
sort in Wisconsin, and met C. M. Moe, of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., the company’s representative in this 
territory. 

Norman C. Hurd, of Seattle, vice president of the 
Sol Due Lumber Co., who was here a short time 
ago on his way east, dropped in again last week 
on his return and went from here to Dubuque, 
which will be his headquarters for some weeks to 
come. 

W. G. Hulbert, of the William Hulbert Mill Co., 
Everett, Wash., was here the other day after an 
eastern business trip, and left for the Coast after 
a short visit with local lumbermen. 

Gilbert C. Wilson, sales manager of the Valen- 
tine-Clarke Co., has returned from a business visit 
to points in the far Northwest, where the company 
has interests. 

Walter Kellogg, son of C. L. Kellogg, of the 
Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., is back from an ex- 
tended service abroad with the American Red 
Cross, mostly in Paris but for some time after the 
armistice in Rumania. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 24.—Much of the interest in lumber trade 
circles here now is centered around the effect on 
the lumber business of the new freight tariffs 
which become effective Thursday. Two develop- 
ments in that connection appear to point the way 
to a prospect of a continued active demand for 
lumber. One of them is the report that there is 
a revival of building operations in middle west 
cities, and the other is that an immediate im- 
provement in transportation conditions is ex- 
pected. Both southern pine and hardwood men 
report a large inquiry in the market for car repair 
and building material and apparently the railroads 
are contemplating an extensive program of re- 
habilitation. With improved transportation, an 
easier money situation is forecast and it is argued 
that easier money will mean that building pro- 
grams now suspended will be resumed. This sum- 
mer there has not been much talk of a housing 
shortage in the Southwest, but the newspapers 
are again speaking of it and predictions are made 
that there will be a rushing demand for houses. 
Rents still are high and landlords here and there 
are marking up rents. Improvement on trans- 
portation also will result in moving crops with 
greater speed and ease up the situation with the 
country banks. It will turn the crops into cash 
and enable farmers to go ahead with improve 
ments. Just now the farmers are putting their 
money into trucks, tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery and are busy getting their fields in shape 
for fall planting. What farm building is being 
done is largely in the way of providing storage 
for wheat or for the big corn crop yet to be 


harvested. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 21.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket has been in a turmoil during the last 
week, it appearing that every buyer in the coun- 
try was looking for stock and wanted it before 
the new rates became effective Aug. 26. It is 
strange that so many people waited until there 
were only six or seven shipping days before offer- 
ing the millmen business to be rushed out. It is 
especially unfortunate at this time, for the mills 
are having much trouble in getting cars and are 
restricted in their shipments by the embargoes. A 
slight improvement in the car situation has been 
noted during the last week but this will benefit old 
orders, which are wanted just as badly as the new 
business offered. The millmen say there is little 
pleasure doing business under present conditions 
and are hoping that after the new rates become 
effective and buyers know what to expect, busi- 
ness will be less feverish. Statements vary as to 
what to expect, some stating after Aug. 26 busi- 
ness will gradually pick up and more cars will 
be furnished as an aid thereto, while others are 
far from optimistic. The amount of business 
transacted during the last week in both rough and 
dressed lumber was larger and the inquiries re- 
ceived called for a large variety of stock. 

Good rough lumber is moving a little better 
right now, some of this going to the railroads and 
some to the yards. Inquiries are being received 
for quotations on the basis new rates, calling 
largely for mixed cars of 4/4 and thicker stock, 
both edge and stock widths. There is a good de- 
mand for 4/4 stock boards No. 2 and better and 
very little of this is now available for prompt 
shipment. No. 3 edge and stocks are in poor de- 
mand, but the mills are rather confident that this 
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that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
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No book of verse 
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condition will not obtain much longer. The 
variation in quotations of different pine mills is 
not large now as the millmen are getting a better 
idea of the market and there is little disposition 
to go any lower in quotations even tho competi- 
tive woods are still being sold at less money. The 
yards are buying little good lumber, only what 
they need, and state their stocks are far below 
normal. A brisk demand would catch many of 
them unprepared, but uncertainty as to the 
future is causing many to hold off from making 
purchases. 

There is a good demand for 4/4 edge box, both 
by rail and cargo shipment, and prices are being 
held firm. Many mills are now oversold as far 
ahead as sixty days and are quoting higher on 
further business. Several large cargoes have been 
booked for New York and Philadelphia delivery 
during the week at attractive prices, calling for 
4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 edge box. Box plants report a 
larger number of inquiries and better demand, 
which they expect to grow still larger after Aug. 
26. They are buying cautiously and dickering a 
great deal as to prices in order to obtain con- 
cessions. A slight improvement has been noted 
in the demand for rough stock box and where 
prompt shipment could be effected, millmen have 
reduced their prices slightly to get the business. 
They are still up against strong competition from 
air dried stock and restricted buying because of 
interrupted shipping. Inquiries for box bark 
strips for immediate shipment have been numerous 
and prices show a slight upward tendency be- 
cause of the fact that the supply is very light. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling and partition during 
the week were larger, some solid car orders for 
flooring and thin ceiling being noted, but mixed 
cars are still in the majority. Inquiries for 
roofers are numerous but kiln drying mills are 
selling little stock, because of prices being too 
high as compared with competitive woods. They 
appear willing to concede something but not to 
meet this competition in toto. Quotations on 
flooring and partition vary much because some mills 
are anxious to move stock out promptly, while 
other mills are willing to wait. Some of the 
largest are not quoting at all. The retail yards are 
buying a little more than they need, to take ad- 
vantage of existing rates, but are not stocking up, 
for they say the demand on inem has not im- 
proved to any extent. It is possible prices on 
North Caroiina pine may decline still further un- 
less other woods advance materially, but the dis- 
position of producers is to wait as long as possible 
before making further concessions. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 23.—The car shortage has been so acute 
of late, with the difficulties of lumbermen making 
shipments increased, that the trade has naturally 
come to be casting about for an explanation of 
the undeniable fact that more trouble is experi- 
enced now than at perhaps any previous time. 
While no direct charge is being made,'the suspicion 
has been expressed that the present scarcity of 
cars is part of a deliberate plan by the railroads 
to hold back all traffic until it can be handled at 
the higher rates. 

Thefts of lumber on the wharves here are be- 
coming so numerous and so large as to give the 
members of the trade much concern and to make 
provision for stopping them a matter of grave 
consideration. In not a few instances entire piles 
have disappeared from the docks, and the losses 
of individual lumbermen have run into the hun- 
dreds of dollars. The subject came up for con- 
sideration at the last monthly meeting of the 
managing committee of the Lumber Exchange, and 
President Womble was authorized to name a 
special committee to confer with the city au- 
thorities in regard to the adoption of a remedy. 

Two developments of the last week that hold 
out promises of a market for quantities of lumber 
are the announcement that the Coco-Cola Co. will 
erect a million dollar structure in South Baltimore 
as a distributing station and plant to manufacture 
its own cooperage, and that the General Electric 
Co. is expected to use quantities of hardwoods in 
manufacturing switchboard material here at its 
plant, which is being equipped for that purpose. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 23.—There has been very little change in 
the market in the last week or so, but mills and 
wholesalers generally report increased buying, and 
premiums of $1 to $2 a thousand are very gen- 
erally being offered, provided shipments are made 
prior to the date of the rate advance. Some can- 
celations will doubtless result by reason of mills 
refusing to stand the difference caused by the 
new rate, but it is not believed that they will be 
very extensive. Most of the orders being booked 
now are taken subject to consignee assuming the 
advance in rate. Boards and shiplap have been 
very heavily in demand during.the last week. B& 
better finish shows price increases in the last 


month variously estimated from $3 to $5 a thov- 
sand, and all items of shed stock have recently 
shown some advances. The volume of orders o: 
hand now among mills and wholesales in this sec- 
tion is somewhat heavier than normal as con- 
pared with the car supply. The railroads have 
been very erratic in supplying cars. Some lines are 
extremely short of cars, while others seem to have 
a fair supply. The total volume of shipments has 
probably been about 25 percent below normal. The 
smaller branch line railroads have been in ver; 
bad shape as to car supplies, and this hag un- 
doubtedly affected the market and orders are going 
begging. The volume of buying from wholesalers 
has increased considerably in the last week or 
two and in general there is no complaint to be 
made as to the demand for lumber. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 25.—There has been no great change in the 
car situation during the last ten days. At some 
points where mills were about ready to give up 
they have been able to get enough cars to give 
them temporary relief, but most mills are running 
along from day to day and stopping a day or so 
each week to keep from getting completely blocked 
out. Labor is fairly plentiful, but if all the mills 
were running to full capacity there would be a 
real shortage. The demand continues about the 
same. Prices are holding the gain they made a 
few weeks ago and lumber is still hard to buy. 

A. Gammill, who for a number of years was 
manager of the Mississippi Soft Pine Co. at Can- 
ton, Miss., has gone with the Williams Yellow Pine 
Co. at Poplarville as assistant manager. The gen- 
eral manager, R. J. Williams, is spending a month 
in New Mexico. 

The Walker Lumber Co. at Pinola, Miss. has 
cut out its location and will not reénter the manu- 
facturing line for the present. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Aug. 21.—Lumber production was below normal 
for the week just ended, a number of the mills 
having been forced to close on account of not 
having room enough to take care of their cut, their 
docks being filled with orders that should be 
moved before the new freight rate goes into effect. 
The railroads have promised relief, but the last 
week has been the worst for cars this year and no 
relief is in sight. There were several good orders 
offered provided shipment would be made before 
Aug. 26, and subject to cancelation if not shipped 
by that date. Just what will happen after the 
rate is in effect is the big question with all the 
lumbermen. A few have canceled old orders un- 
less on the way and others are requesting ship- 
ment at once and reserving the right to cance! 
should it be to their advantage to do so later. 
That the increased freight rates will solve the car 
question seems to be the general opinion, but it is 
feared that orders will be scarce and it looks as if 
the millmen would absorb the increase in order to 
secure business. The cedar shingle market took a 
jump and fancy prices were offered for immediate 
shipment, but the car supply limited the orders 
booked. The log market continues firm and owing 
to forest fires the logging production was below 


normal. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 21.—Heavy sales of fir lumber have been 
reported the last week, many mills apparently 
wanting to clean up their surplus stocks before the 
freight advance goes into effect, and in some in 
stances there has been price cutting, altho on the 
whole quotations range as a week ago. Manu 
facturers and wholesalers in general look for 4 
dull period after the new freight rates go into 
effect, but at the same time they predict a brisk 
demand in spring business, irrespective of what 
the freights may be. It is supposed, however, that 
some modification will be made in the rates in 
order to allow Pacific Northwest lumber to enter 
sections that would be hit the hardest by the new 
order of things. 

The labor situation remains a hard problem, fo: 
notwithstanding probabilities of mills and camps 
closing down, it is difficult to hold. the men on 
the jobs. 

Red cedar is strong and coming back to its own 
and log quotations are climbing back to those of 
about three months ago when they were hoverins 
about the $35 mark. Several weeks ago a few 
cedar log rafts sold as low as $25. 

Purchase of 125,000,000 feet of spruce and hem- 
lock in the H. E. Noble tract on Tillamook Head, 
near Seaside, Ore., by the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Co. for approximately $250,000 was an- 
nounced this week by Mr. Noble, of this city. 
The tract will be consolidated with the Hammond 
Lumber Company lands recently purchased ani 
containing 17,000 acres. The Noble tract is mostly 
high grade spruce, with an average stand of 60,000 
feet to the acre. The timber will be used largely 
for the manufacture of pulp. 
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Dant & Russell have chartered the barkentine 
Hdward May to carry 700,000 feet of fir from the 
Columbia River to Sydney, N. S. W. The motor- 
ship Challambra is here loading a cargo of lum- 
ver for the west coast of South America under 
harter to the same concern. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 21.—The Forest Service has awarded to 
the Snow Creek Lumber Co., of Seattle, the sale of 
30,000,000 feet of timber on Snow Creek, in the 
Olympic national forest. The timber includes 
Douglas fir, western red cedar and hemlock, and 
prices range from $1.65 a thousand feet for fir 
io $2.20 a thousand for cedar; other species, 50 
cents a thousand. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., who has been in the Pacific Northwest 
looking over a timber proposition, has left for 
California, where he will make a similar investi- 
gation into redwood prior to returning to Kansas 
City. 

A. L. Clark, of Live Oak, Fla., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, was recently in Seattle 
on his way to Vancouver, B. C., where he has 
lumber interests. He motored from Texas to the 
Puget Sound country, and at various points along 
the road paid as high as 60 cents for gasoline. 
Mr, Clark is president and one of the principal 
stockholders of the Vancouver Lumber Co., at 
Vancouver, B. C. 

William T. Donnelly, of New York city, one of 
the largest builders of drydocks, has been on the 
Coast inspecting docks built by him a few years 
ago at Prince Rupert, B. C. A few lumbermen met 
Mr. Donnelly at luncheon at the Rainier Club 
yesterday. 

M. A. Magruder, of M. A. Magruder & Co., Peoria, 
Ill, is in Seattle. 

L. R. Fifer, manager of sales of the Charles 
W. Johnson Lumber Co., left during the week for 
the East. He will be absent the remainder of 
the summer, and will visit New York and other cen- 
ters along the Atlantic seaboard. 

S. B. Marvin, until recently of Chicago, will 
locate at 1140 Henry Building Sept. 1 as the 
representative of the Hilgard Lumber Co. 

J. R. Turner has opened offices in the White 
Building as the Coast representative of a num- 
ber of lumber companies in the East. 

C. L. Byrne, president of the Chicasaw Lumber 
Co., of Ardmore, Okla., is renewing acquaintances 
in this city. He resided in Seattle several years 
ago, but moved to Oklahoma and is now operating 
a number of yards in that State. 

Edgar W. Ford, a wholesaler of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is in Seattle getting in touch with the fir 
market. 

Among representatives of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. who have recently arrived in Seattle are: 
George A. Houston, manager of lumber sales at 
Kansas City; H. C. Eaton, manager of sales at 
Dallas, Tex.; and Seth E. Barwick, manager of 
sales at Chicago. Mr. Barwick is spending @ 
month’s vacation in this city. He is the father 
of W. E. Barwick, with the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
ber Co. 

A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Chicago, is in Seattle investigating 
fir and incidentally headed for Whidby Island to 
look over a 7-acre tract of land which he recently 
purchased. It is squarely in the zone of the 
loganberry, and very likely Mr. Barker will plant 
it to that celebrated hybrid. 

Miss S. K. Whiting, until recently cashier of 
the Atlas Lumber Co., left Monday for Chicago, 
where she will become private secretary to Mrs. 
W. Remick. Miss Whiting was with the Atlas 
company for seventeen years. 

T. G. Hilditch, formerly retail salesman for The 
Nettleton Lumber Co., has become secretary of The 
Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, succeeding 
to the position until recently held by W. A. Parki- 
son. Mr. Hilditch has been in the lumber business 
for seventeen years, and enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance among the representatives of the industry. 


ENTERPRISE, ORE. 


Aug. 21.—The new plant of the East Oregon 
Lumber Co. here is running steadily one 8-hour 
shift daily and averaging about 135,000 feet of 
lumber and 380,000 lath a day. The plant is 
equipped with two Filer & Sewell band mills and 
a Wickes gang and is producing almost to capacity. 
The output comprises about 90 percent to 95 per- 
cent Oregon white pine and the balance fir and 
larch, The equipment includes a battery of five 
kilns, in which all the shop and better is dried, 
and if the concern were not handicapped by the 
scarcity of railroad equipment it would be shipping 
a volume equal to its cut. 

R. E. Graham, sales manager of the company, 
states that practically all of the output is going 
to the middlewestern and eastern States. Mr. 
Graham was formerly with the Weyerhaeuser Sales 


Co. at Kansas City and is an experienced lumber 
salesman with an extensive acquaintance in the 


East. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Aug. 23.—For the first time in many months a 
sufficient number of freight cars are available to 
take care of the immediate needs of shippers in the 
southeastern territory, with every indication that 
permanent relief from the car shortage is at hand 
regardless of the fact that the embargo is still 
existent. 

This car shortage, which has been acute during 
the entire year and which became so serious a 
few weeks ago that hundreds of sawmills in the 
Southeast were compelled to shut down, has been 
a serious damper on the lumber industry causing 
a disturbance in prices. Now, however, with re- 
lief at hand, and several of the mills beginning to 
operate again prices are getting stable and show- 
ing an inclination to climb back to the level 
reached the early part of the year. 

The southern pine market in this district is 
still off mainly due to the embargo, but the 
hardwood market has become fairly stable; in- 
quiries have picked up considerably and prices 
are gradually climbing. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of saws and 
mill supplies, have purchased a 6-story building 
here at 132 to 134 South Forsyth Street, which 
is to serve as a permanent location for the com- 
pany’s Atlanta branch covering this territory. 
Cc. J. Hendrix, manager of the local branch, stated 
that the building will be completely remodeled to 
suit the particular needs of the company, and 
will be ready for occupancy as a permanent home 
about Jan. 1, 1921. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Aug. 23.—Crosstie shipments from this section 
have been brisk in the past but the demand has 
far exceeded the supply, according to contractors, 
and one firm is asking for subcontractors and 
another is asking for the services of 500 expert 
tie cutters, offering the highest possible prices. 
The Pensacola Lumber Co., a local concern, is 
loading a steamship with about 2,500,000 super- 
ficial feet for an English port, and the 2,000-ton 
sailing ship Arapahoe, consigned to another local 
concern, will include a lot of ties in its immense 
eargo of southern pine, to be taken from here 
and to sail in about three weeks. The movement 
of ties from other west Florida lumber centers 
is reported just as active as possible, with the 
same story of the demand far exceeding the avail- 
able supply. 

A sawmill capable of cutting 75,000 superficial 
feet of lumber daily, will be established at Carm- 
belle, it is promised, by the Graves Bros. Co., who 
operate the large mill at Hosford, Fla. The com- 
pany asked for a franchise to bridge a certain 
navigable creek, and there appears to have been 
some opposition to the plan until the reason for 
the improvement was made known, and then it 
was recognized that the establishment of such a 
concern at Carrabelle would likely add so many 
new residents, and contribute to the industrial 
life of the place, that the obstacles have disap- 
peared and the company will get all the encourage- 
ment possible. 

The construction of the cypress and pine cutting 
mill on the south side of Bayou Chico, which is 
going on at very rapid rate, will work wonders 
at that point. Plans call for the construction 
of substantial piers reaching out to deep water, 
and this will enable the ships to receive cargo 
direct and thus supplement the costly barging 
which is necessary at many plants of this kind. 
The mill is being constructed by several Lou- 
isianians, 

The Geneva Mill Co. has purchased the steamer 
Emma from local parties, to be used in connection 
with the operations at the Freeport (Fla.) plant 
of that company. In this connection it is stated 
that the Freeport mill is about ready for opera- 
tions, and the plant, since having been taken over 
by the Geneva Mill Co., of which Jesse R. McLane, 
of Pensacola, is president, has been improved to 
cut considerably better than twice the original 
daily output. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 23.—There has been considerable activity 

during the last few days among buyers who have 
been anxious to move certain stock before the 
freight increase becomes effective. However, on 
account of extreme car shortage very little stock 
has moved. It is generally conceded that millmen 
will not stand the extra freight except in cases 
of high priced orders which have been unduly de- 
layed. 
It is almost impossible to forecast what the 
situation will be during the next few days; the 
indications are that business will be very quiet. 
There seems to be no change in price since last 
week, The weather has been extremely bad. 
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ELIZABETH, LA. 


Aug. 23.—Very little change is noticed in the 
southern pine market since last week. Orders and 
inquiries are plentiful, and the car situation more 
severe. The Santa Fe has, however, furnished a 
few cars which must be loaded to the grain dis- 
tricts, and mills holding orders for those points 
will be able to make a few shipments. 

The sawmill section has had considerable rain- 
fall during the last two weeks. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 24.—At best the market is simply enjoying 
its usual summer dullness; when compared. with 
the active business of several months ago condi- 
tions seem quiet, but old time observers report 
that when compared with normal summer business 
the situation is not as bad as it seems. Prices 
are irregular and buyers actually in the market 
for immediate shipment find a varied range of 
quotations. This probably accounts for the in- 
clination to hold off except on current require- 
ments; while on the other hand wholesalers and 
manufacturers are almost united in declining to 
book any considerable business on the basis of 
existing quotations, believing that the early fall 
will see a higher range of values. 

Spruce and white pine and some hardwoods hold 
strong in price. Southern pine is weak, and yards 
have refrained from placing any large business 
for that wood, expécting lower prices. Taking 
the lumber industry as a whole, the impression 
prevails that prices can reasonably be expected 
to go higher rather than lower. What the market 
needs is a stabilized price condition, and it is 
recognized as certain that if prices could be put 
on a fairly uniform basis,. even slightly higher 
than those prevailing today, with the assurance 
that they would continue in effect for some time, 
buyers would be willing to go into the market. 
There is plenty of business in sight, and reports 
as to labor conditions are more satisfactory. Deal- 
ers in other lines of building materials, which have 
experienced more difficulty in getting stocks during 
the spring and early summer, report that there is 
a better production offered. With these improved 
conditions, prospective home builders and con- 
tractors who are holding up because of uncertain 
conditions will be encouraged to get work under 
way. 

There is an acute demand for houses, and with 
increased immigration it is believed that this fall 
will see a repetition of last fall’s scampering for 
shelter. 

While building lines are more or less affected by 
the general restriction and curbing in purchases, 
the necessity for homes is regarded as fundamental, 
and with other conditions stabilized, those inter- 
ested say they have no fear of being unable to 
finance their building operations on a _ proper 


basis. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 23.—“Slightly better” seems to be the 
general opinion among the lumbermen here, espe- 
cially the wholesalers. The retailers have not 
been as badly off as the wholesalers, because there 
has been a steady trade in repairs and alterations 
and in business buildings that has amounted to 
a satisfactory volume altho it has not been the 
kind of business that could be figured on and 
planned for. There is a good tone still to this 
class of trade, and there is a little more dwelling 
construction work being done. The railroads and 
big industrial plants are buying rather freely, and 
the prospect for the future is good. Planing mills 
have not come to the end of their work yet in 
spite of the fact that there is no dwelling work 
of consequence and are busy. Trim and furni- 
ture men find enough business to keep them going. 
Box makers are busy in some of their specialties, 
but the box business can not be said to be flour- 
ishing. General contractors are reasonably busy, 
and are preparing for an active-fall and winter. 
In the country hereabouts there is some complaint 
on account of the dearth of home building, but 
country dealers, too, are having a fair volume 
of small business. There are more items and 
larger stocks offered on the stock lists now, but 
there seems to be no real surplus and prices 
generally are holding steady or increasing. 

The hardwoods are all in demand equal to the 
supply; in fact there is little real, dry hardwood 
offered. Plain and quartered red and white oak 
are in good demand at firm prices. Hardwood 
floorings are selling better than they were for a 
time and prices are stronger. There is also a good 
demand for chestnut, birch, beech, maple, ash, 
basswood, cherry, hickory, mahogany, gum and 
poplar. White pine sells well, even at the ad- 
vanced prices, and stocks are low. Spruce is taken 
quickly at firm prices and offerings are few. Hem- 
lock is being sold ahead of the saw and the price 
remains high. Cypress is strong in demand and 
price. Yellow pine is readily disposed of at 


present prices and offerings seem to be decreasing. 
Timbers, flooring, roofers and box in this and 
North €arolina pine are stronger than they wer: 
a month ago, and sizes are holding steady altho 
less active. Lath are slowing down in demand 
as stocks get filled in, but are still at high pric: 
levels. The shingle market is still soft. 

Interviews with some of the traffic managers 
among the local manufacturing and wholesale lum- 
bermen show that they believe the transporta 
tion situation is due for a quick improvement. 
Some report that they are now getting all the 
cars they need and others report that they are 
getting many more than they have been. The 
roads are repairing cars at a rapid rate, and 
putting them in service so that there should be 
less difficulty in the future than there has been 
in the past. 

In its experiment toward saving something from 
the chestnut trees killed by the blight, the State 
is now operating three sawmills in the State forest 
reserves and this lumber will soon appear on the 
market, 

An outside .speculator has shown the lumber- 
men here something about speculation in lumber 
by buying 10,000 railroad ties from the Govern- 
ment at its powder plant at Amatol, N. J. His 
bid of 25 cents each won and, without touching 
them, he sold them to the railroad company at 


$1 each. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 24.—With the labor situation steadily im- 
proving and the railroads giving better service to 
shippers than they were a week ago, leading lum- 
bermen here say the outlook is good for a brisk 
fall business. Many inquiries are being received, 
altho several of the wholesalers say that not 
much new business has been booked within’ the 
last week. Old orders are being cleaned up, how- 
ever, and there has been a grand rush of buyers 
trying to get their orders shipped before the 
higher freight rates become effective. Some of 
these buyers are certain to be disappointed in this. 

Prices remain about the same, no changes of 
any consequence having been reported lately, altho 
the mills are making up new price lists to cover 
the very considerable increase in freight charges. 
Southern pine will .be somewhat higher and the 
other lines will rise in price to an almost equal 
extent. 

A feeling prevails here that the labor situation 
is rapidly improving and the workers have begun 
to realize that they must, as one wholesaler ex- 
pressed it today, “buckle down to the job and 
give a dollar’s worth of work for a dollar.” 

Records compiled in the city bureau of building 
inspection relative to the issuance of building 
permits for garages and dwellings show to some 
extent the cause for the deplorable lack of housing 
accommodations here. Records show that only 
one dwelling is erected to every three garages 
constructed. 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., who 
has been in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
on business, is expected home tomorrow. O. H. 
Babcock, of the same company, has returned from 
Maine, where, with his family, he spent several 
weeks. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 23.—Some lines are feeling the competition 
of western stocks at reduced prices. This situation 
is rather disconcerting to the wholesale trade. It 
is rather hard to account for in view of the 
splendid crop reports coming from the Prairie 
Provinces. There is, however, a moderately good 
volume of trade. Wholesalers report that many of 
their customers are insisting upon rush shipments. 
Fortunately, also, the railway companies are mov- 
ing stocks quickly today. There appears to be no 
congestion worth mentioning at terminals, which 
almost looks as if the railways were really in need 
of business and had cars to spare. 

There is a more confident feeling about the 
market today than there was two or three weeks 
ago. So far as actual business is concerned there 
is really more in progress than during normal pre- 
war years at corresponding periods, but the trade 
is spotty, some firms getting much more than 
others. 

Spruce is easier in Quebec. Apparently the 
Quebec mills are not getting their usual percent- 
age of United States orders. In fact there is a 
tendency on the part of United States firms who 
have bought eastern spruce to dispose of it in 
Canada if possible. 

Some lines of white pine have improved during 
the last few weeks, particularly culls and lath. 
White pine firms are of the opinion that the out- 
look for fall trade is encouraging. 

The Algonquin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, has 
been organized, with Maurice Welsh, president ; 
W. F. Burke, vice president, and W. G. Paynes, 
secretary-treasurer. It is a manufacturer and 
wholesaler and is.a subsidiary of Campbell, Welsh 
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& Paynes, Toronto. It will take out about 2,000,- 
000 feet of logs during the coming winter. 

Pratt & Shaughnessy, of Midland, Ont., have 
recently arranged to have their logs sawn by the 
Georgian Bay Lumber Co., Waubashene. The mill 
started sawing on these logs about two weeks ago. 
The mill run product of the white pine logs has 
been sold to the Taft-Davis Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Ottawa. The lath and culls have been sold to 
Campbell, Welsh & Paynes, Toronto. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 21.—San Francisco wholesalers are main- 

taining prices pretty well on lumber of all kinds. 
Better prices have been asked for Douglas fir 
during the last two weeks and the market is steady 
here and strong in the south. The cargo price on 
common is $32.50 to $33 base, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, and some sales have been made at these 
figures. Prices on flooring and ceiling are well 
maintained, and there is not much coming in. 
The northern mills have been taking on a good 
deal of business for shipment before the new 
freight rates take effect and are holding firm on 
prices, 
The San Francisco yards are doing a good busi- 
ness, with a fair building demand. Stocks are 
light, as a rule, and will have to be increased for 
the fall trade. The railroads have been doing con- 
siderable buying, tho not in very large amounts. 
A Panama Canal inquiry for 2,000,000 feet is being 
figured on. 

The demand for white and sugar pine clears 
exceeds the supply, altho commons are slow. While 
a few of the smaller mills have weakened a little 
on prices, there seems to be no indication of the 
larger mills weakening. It has been found that 
reducing prices has not stimulated buying to any 
extent. Cars are getting tighter all the time. It 
is estimated that there is less than 25,000,000 
feet of shop and better unsold in this whole west- 
ern territory. 

Prices of redwood shingles are now pretty well 
stabilized, after considerable fluctuation, at $4.60 
a thousand, delivered San Francisco. With cedar 
shingles bringing $5 to $5.25 here, it looks as if 
redwood shingles are due to advance before long. 
Some of the mills are keeping out of the market 
and are inclined to hold their stocks until they 
can get $4.90. The redwood market is firm, with 
a growing demand. Mills are making use of every 
available car to rush out old orders before the 
new freight rates take effect. 

The Red River Lumber Co., which cut over 
eighteen million feet of white and sugar pine at 
Westwood in July, would have cut twenty million 
in August had it not been for the burning out 
of a 2,000-horsepower steam turbine on Aug. 13. 
However, the other steam turbine, of equal ca- 
pacity, remains in commission and the mill con- 
tinues in operation with an output of 500,000 
feet a day with two shifts. The two resaws were 
shut down but the four bandsaws are running. 
The shipping department has been cut down one- 
half. The planing mill and box shook depart- 
ments are operating to take care of the demand. 
Repairs are being rushed and probably will be 
completed within thirty days. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, who has returned from a trip to 
Klamath Falls, reports wonderful activity in lum- 
ber and box shook production in that district. In 
company with Hunter Savidge he went as far as 
Medford, Ore., via Crater Lake. His company has 
been making good shipments of white and sugar 
pine right along and getting excellent prices. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, president of the Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., is here, accompanied by Charles Hall, of 
Marshfield, Ore., who is interested in the company. 
The Modoc Lumber Co.’s mill, one mile north of 
Chiloquin, which has already cut 27,000,000 feet 
and will cut a total of 40,000,000 feet this season, 
will be torn down next year. Two units of the 
new electrically-driven mill have been installed 
and will be in operation next season. There will 
be two bands and a resaw, with a capacity of 60,- 
900,000 feet a season. A power plant is being 
installed, with two 1,000-kilowatt steam-turbine 
generators. One will be used to drive the mill 
and the other to operate an electric logging road, 
which will be 17 miles long at the start. Twenty 
cells of dry kilns will be installed in connection 
with the planing mills and sheds, as it will be the 
company’s policy to market the lumber quickly. 
Construction will be started next year on a 60,- 
000,000-foot operation in Lake County, Oregon, 
where 1,000,000,000 feet of timber was purchased 
from the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with offices here, will leave next week 
for Oregon, Washington and Montana. His com- 
Dany has not been doing much buying lately, but 
has been shipping out good quantities of California 
white and sugar pine, purchased last winter. He 


expects an improved eastern demand when money 
loosens up. . 


Frederic S. Palmer, this city, is optimistic as to 
the white and sugar pine outlook. He sums up the 
situation thus: Season considered, demand is nor- 
mal; production, considerably less than normal; 
stocks on hand unsold, light as compared with 
the average season; price tendency, upward par- 
ticularly as regards sugar pine; future, turns on 
the financial situation; if 50 percent of a normal 
fall demand develops there will not be enough 
California pine to go around. Shipments so far 
have been light because of the late start and the 
new dry stock just coming into market. 


F. V. Holmes, sales manager of the Holmes- 
Eureka Lumber Co., this city, reports a good de- 
mand for redwood, with cars scarce and regular 
shipments being made by the steamer Katherine. 
The company has taken on some export business 
and is figuring on more clear for loading in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. The mill at Eureka is cutting 100,- 
000 feet a day. The shingle mill is closed down, 
in common with most of the plants in Humboldt 
County. 

L. W. MacDonald, of Harrington & MacDonald, 
this city, has returned from the Northwest, where 
there has been quite a rush of orders for fir lumber 
for shipment before the new freight rates become 
effective. The mills, however, are not taking all 
the business that is offered. 

The Robert Dollar Co., this city, is receiving 
eastern inquiries for steamer space for lumber 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, as a result 
of the railroad freight increase. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., this city, has just left for his home 
in Minneapolis after a short visit to the plant at 
McCloud. W. H. Kahman, the sales manager, is 
in the city. The mills have been making a good 
cut during the last month. 

G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia, is here on a buying trip. His com- 
pany is a wholesaler of southern pine, white pine, 
fir and other woods. It has made some purchases 
of California pine. 

Ralph Thelan, southern California sales man- 
ager for the Hammond Lumber Co., is here from 
Los Angeles and says business is very good with 
great building activity in the city and nearby 
territory. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 23.—Two interesting lumber visitors have 
been in New Orleans during the last week, one 
from South Africa and another from Holland and 
both with important matters to say regarding the 
lumber industry in their home lands. The Cape 
Colony man was Percy Whitmore, who handles the 
South African hardwood business of the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Co. and who comes to America to 
seek to make export connections between some 
strong pitch pine export firm here and the Wilson 
British Colonial Importing Co. This is a concern 
that does extensive importing in British colonies 
in all parts of the world. Before the war South 
Africa consumed a considerable amount of south- 
ern pitch pine, which was held in high esteem by 
the miners of the great deep diggings of the 
African gold fields, but then all of it was shipped 
via England. Now it is the hope of the African 
interests to effect a considerable saving by having 
their supply sent direct from Gulf ports. Mr. 
Whitmore visited and was in conference with a 
number of export interests but at present report 
had not reached any final agreement with any 
here. The visitor from the Netherlands was Mr. 
Schall, of Schall & Zoom, of Rotterdam, who are 
the Dutch agents of the American Pitch Pine Lum- 
ber Export Co., of New Orleans. Mr. Schall is an 
important importer and has made a number of 
business visits to this country. His chief com- 
ment on the lumber situation over there was to 
stress the political chaos that had lately been 
brought about by the rapid advance of bolshevism 
inte western Europe, 

C. .E. Dobson, managing-secretary of the South- 
ern Lumber Export Association, reports most grati- 
fying results from the questionnaire sent out by 
the association to prospective lumber consuming 
markets thruout the world. This list of ques-- 
tions, including details as to the needs and trade 
methods of the various foreign ports, has brought 
forth much valuable information which Mr. Dob- 
son is sending to the members in weekly letters and 
which eventually will be put into book or pamphlet 
—_ for private distribution within the associa- 
tion. 

Considerable interest attaches here to the opin- 
ion recently filed by H. C. Holden, special assis- 
tant to the attorney general of Mississippi, in re 
logging road rates, and loading charges on log- 
ging operations. The official opinion of the attor- 
ney is that the Mississippi railroad commission 
has full power and authority to make and fix 
rates for such loading and handling of logs. The 
question was brought up by the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi when it applied to the commission 
for authority to increase its charges. 
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Orders Wanted on 


lcar 8/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
ects ter Poplar 

Poplar 

Poplar 





3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO.™*iiss“™ 











Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, P 0 PLAR 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 





CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 
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TREES LABELED ALONG SCENIC AUTO ROAD 


CoLorapo Sprines, Couo., Aug. 25.—The 
owners of the automobile road to the top of 
Pike’s Peak, which runs for a large part of 
the distance thru the Pike national forest, have 
done considerable to make the long trip inter- 
esting by labeling each tree growing along 
the roadside, such as aspen, the various spruces, 
the several varieties of cedars and the varieties 
of pines, and other trees. The Pike national 
forest covers most of the Pike’s Peak region, 
in which there have been some destructive fires 
caused by careless campers. But the forest is 
now well posted with warning signs, and most 
of the burned areas are again covered with 
young growth. There are no very large trees 
in the region, tho some are two feet or a little 
more in diameter. 





For THE FIRST TIME the year’s exports of 
pulp and paper from Canada have reached the 
hundred million dollar mark. The Dominion 
trade returns for the fiscal year ended March 
31 place the value at $104,636,901. In 1919 
they were valued at $82, 568, 771, and in 1918 
at $63,344,143. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 





THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


North a biaéie POR D, ORE. 


S MILLS 
MANUFACTURING 
Douglas Fir Oregon’ 
West. Hemlock Spruce 


' with a combined daily capacity of 700,000 feet, 
| are at your service when you send your orders to 
















Brix Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Minneapolis Office, Lumber Exchange Building, 
James T. Fryer in charge. 
Members Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 





for 








ea = 
saarmnddets OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


cw 


FROM COAST TO x cated 
HIPMENTS VIA 





TRANSCONTINENTAL ROU TES 














INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Cromwell—McGowin Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000; general lumber 
and naval stores business. 

Mobile—C. A. Biles Lamber Co., 
— i, $10,000. 

pelika—J. A. Cook Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $100,000. 


incorporated; 


incorpor- 


Tuscaloosa—Big Sandy Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $24,000. 
INDIANA. Greenwood—Grayville Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Walker, Wilburn- 


= Jeffries, incorporated; capital, $10,000; 
umber. 

Jenkins—Sandy Valley Coal, & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


Perryville—Powell-Paxton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; development of 


hardwood ‘hold ngs. 


LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Baton Rouge 
$70 000 & Door Works, incorporated; capital, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Charles E. 


Oliver & Sons Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
Boston—R. Federman & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; manufacturing furniture. 
Fall’ River—Somerset Piano Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brownlee Co., increas- 
ing capital to $750,000. 
Lansing—Rikerd Lumber ( Co., 
ital from $150,000 to $250, 
rgiso,o00. HF — *S0., 
Co., 


Mon 
capital $120,0 
increasing cap- 
ital from $425, 000 to $525,000. 


Sagina w—Germ Bros. 

MINNESOTA, Stockton—Farmers’ Codpera- 
tive Elevator Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Mississippi Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Scooba—Dudley-Kerr Lumber Co., paguere 
ated; capital, $10,000; succeeds J. L. Dudley. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Banner Buggy Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to en 000. 

St. Loui Timber Co., 
incorpor- 


increasing cap- 
incorporated; 


is—Central States ‘Tie & 

incorporated; capital, ‘ 

St. Lou is—International Toy Co., 
ated; capital, $200,000 

NEVADA. Reno—Little Shasta Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Roselle Park—Wiegand Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—SEstancia Valley 
Stared. Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Intervale Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


Utica—Utica Lumber Corporation, incorpor- 
ated; capital, $20,0 

Watmsioue- Cenent ine Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Capypso—Patten Pack- 
age Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to $150,- 


000. 

Yadkinville—Yadkinville Basket Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland Woodcraft Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn Heights—“Brooklyn Basket Co., 
corporated; capital, $15, 

 epa Rhm, sg, tow ne Motor Truck Co., 
increasing capital from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

OREGON. Banks—Ross Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; con $30,000; .sawmill. 

amath Falls—Iniand Lumber Co., 

ated; capital, $25,000. 

Portland—Rogers-Youmans Lumber Co., or- 
ganized under laws of Minnesota, has been 
granted permission to operate in Oregon; cap- 


incor- 


in- 


incorpor- 


ital, $1,000,000. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—Wayne Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas or & Door Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,0 

San Antonio—Ideal uae Co. 

Sherman—Lyo y Lumber €o., 
capital from $600, 000. to $700,000. 

Wier gate—Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $150,000. 

VIRGINIA. Stuart—Patrick Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. ig ee Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,0 

Edmonds—Oak land suis Co., 
capital, $10,000. 


incorporated. 
increasing 


incorpor- 


incorporated; 


Everett—Garriott lamer & Shingle Co., in- 
= a capital, $75. 

Seattle—Weimer Box Machine Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000 

Seat ttle Redondo Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30, 

te ee iited Timber & Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $8,000,000. 
Tacoma—Washington Parlor Furniture Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Kentucky 
Land Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; to deal 
in timber and coal lands. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Roth Building Sup- 
$50,000. 


ply Co., incorporated; capital, 


in-° 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Telluride—C. H. Coulson suc- 
ceeds J. W. Carr. 

Fort Lapton—Philip & Allsebrook Lumber Co. 
and Fort Lupton Lumber Co. succeed Lyons 
Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. 


New Britain—New 6 
Lumber & Coal Co. changed name to 
Britain Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. St. Andrew—West Bay Navai 
Stores & Lumber Co. sells to St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Duluth—Jones & Sudderth sux- 
ceeded by I. M. Sudderth. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—C. E. Johnson purchased 
interest of F. M., T. T. and F. BE. Bartelme in 
Bartelme Co. of illinois. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—Grafton Johnson, >«f 
Greenwood, part owner of the Thompson Cut- 
singer veneer plant at Shelbyville, has _ pur- 
chased the W. T. Thompson plant at Edinburg. 
Roscoe Cutsinger will continue as manager of 
the plant. 

Goodland—Bert H. Thompson and Harvey <G. 
Dickson succeed Monger Lumber & Coal Co. 

Vernon—Reed Rogers Manufacturing Co. 
succeeded by North Vernon Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Romaten—sebn S. Fiske succeeds 
C. R. Penaluna & B 

Washington— Washington Lumber Yards; C. 
J. Karel purchased interest. 

KANSAS. Latham—E, A. Riley snete Co. 
sold to B. E. Ellis Lumber & Grain 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Inman Vonetr & 
Panel Co. and Inman_ Furniture Co. consoli- 
—,* Inman Co. Both plants will be en- 

arge 

Owensboro—Murphy Chair Co. main office and 
headquarters to be located here; Detroit plant 
recently sold. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Derry Lumber Co. 
moving offices to 16 DuBois Street, corner At- 
a & Street. 

mazoo—Corlett-Stone Lumber Co. mov- 
ing Three Rivers store to this place and will 
consolidate with Kalamazoo business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Scooba—Johnson Lumber Co. 
buys Harmon Lumber Co.’s planing mill. 

NEBRASKA. Douglas—Roe Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Nauman & Martley Lumber Yard and 
will operate under name of Roe Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Estancia—Estancia Lumber 
Co. changed named to Estancia Valley Sup- 
ply Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Astoria Mahogany 
Co. (Inc.) moving executive and ——- Office 
to 1031 Steinway Avenue, Long Island City 
will continue a New York office at 347 Madison 
Avenue, 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—Elm City 
Lumber Co. moving general office to New York 


y. 

Toledo—Rusher & Cook Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by F. P. Rusher Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Pryor—Otis O. Snyder & Co., 
succeeded by George D. Hope Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Young & 
— changing name to Paramount Lum- 


ber Co. 

Philadelphia—Co-partnership between J. Gil- 
son Mcllvain, Hugh Mcllvain, J. Gibson Mclil- 
vain, jr., and Walter B. Mcllvain has been dis- 
solved by reason of the death of J. Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain and Hugh Mcllvain having withdrawn 
= interest. The business will be conducted 

y J. Gibson Mcllvain, jr., and Walter B. Me- 
Tivern, trading under the name of J. Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain & Co. 

SOUTH' CAROLINA. Williamston—Builders 
Lumber & Supply Co. sold to Williamston Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Brown & Hackney 
Lumber Co., changed name to Mark H. Brow: 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Hillyard—Gardner_ Powe!! 
Lumber Co., sold to Diamond Match Co. 

Spokane—J. F. Sexton has sold his sawmill 
at Chattaroy to D. S. Diehl, of Colville. 

WISCONSIN. LaCrosse—LaCrosse Lumber & 
Supply Co. purchased business and mill of Bice 
& Bice Millwork oe at Caledonia, a suburb of 
LaCrosse, and will add a retail yard, continu- 
ing the busines under the name of Bice Mill- 
work & Lumber Co. 

Luxembourg—Santrock Bros., 
Luxembourg Manufacturing Co.’ 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Permit has _ been 
issued to the Mengel Co. for erection of a one: 
story concrete and steel warehouse, 200 by 3 
feet, costing $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. Egan—Callahan Lumber 
will rebuild burned plant; cost $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Johnswood—Mill of Kreetan 
Lumber Co., recently burned, will be replaced 
by a sma@ler structure. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


succeeded by 


Co 


New’ Castle — Lumber 
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plant being constructed by J. Clyde Gilfillan; 
warehouses, finishing plant and complete mod- 
ern equipment. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Eastern Railway 
«> Lumber Co., planning dry kiln, wood bunk- 
ers, storage rooms and considerable trackage. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Mueller & Son 
%o., 361 Canal Street, is completing a factory 
addition and installing individual electric drive 
in its box and planing mill. 

Sheboygan—Phoenix Chair Co. will erect a 
gt addition, 200 by 400 feet: cost, $200,- 
000. 

Sheboygan—Sunshine Brooder Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2322 Calumet Drive, will remodel and 
enlarge its factory with a two-story addition, 
60 by 120 feet. New woodworking equipment 
will be installed. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Northport—Sawmill of Rice 
Bros., three miles from here, destroyed by fire. 

FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—Dade Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

INDIANA. South Bend—Sheds belonging to 
eabinet works of Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
destroyed by fire; loss, $300,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Warwick—Warwick Man- 
ufacturing Co., struck by lightning and box fac- 
tory destroyed, entailing loss of $15,000; com- 
pany had planned to open in flooring and mold- 
ing manufacturing this week. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Adams—Robertson Lum- 
ber Co., badly damaged by fire. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Mathews Manufacturing 
Co., cabinet and furniture works, damaged by 
fire; loss about $200,000, covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Swan Lake—Fire destroyed saw- 
mill recently built by H. E. Crane; loss, $20,000; 
partly covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkinsburg — Otterman 
Brothers’ lumber yard damaged by fire; loss, 
$55,000; loss in planing mill and warehouse and 
in machinery; some hardwood stock burned. 
Plant will be rebuilt at once. 

WASHINGTON. Lacamas—H. C. Jorgenson’s 
mill destroyed by fire with about 300,000 feet 
of lumber; loss, $20,000; mill will be rebuilt. 





Walville—Car on logging road of Walville 
Lumber Co. jumped track, falling thirty feet 
from trestle and killing three men. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Newcastle — Edward 
Sinclair Lumber Co. loss by fire, $300,000; partly 
covered by insurance; about 4,000,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed and four houses belonging to 
company. 

ONTARIO. Marmora—Pearce Co. (Ltd.) loss 
by fire, $25,000; partly covered by insurance; 
office, sheds, planing mill and dry kiln de- 


stroyed. 
NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Greeley—Hodges Bros., recently 
began; headquarters, Olathe, Kansas. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Ritter Lumber Co., re- 
cently began, wholesale. 

ILLINOIS. Sesser—Sesser Lumber Co., open- 
ing yard. 

KANSAS. Virgil—F. A. Brownson, new lum- 
ber dealer. 

LOUISIANA. Oberlin—Moody & McCartney 
Lumber Co., recently began hardwood sawmill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kosiusko—St. Joseph Valley 
Lumber Co., opening office; headquarters, South 

end, Ind. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., recently began; headquarters, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Southwestern 
Lumber Co., new concern. 

OREGON. Bend—A, J. Tucker, in wood- 
working business, adds retail lumber business. 

Portland—R. T. Jones Lumber Co., recently 
began; headquarters, North Tonawanda. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—American 


Tie & Timber Co., recently began in Crozer 
Building; wholesale. 
TEXAS. Decatur—W. M. Killen, Texhoma, 
Okla., will open lumber business here. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle and Spokane—Hil- 


gard Lumber Co., opening office; headquarters, 
Chicago. 











INTERESTING CONTRACTION PROBLEM 


Probably the largest welding contract of the 
kind that has ever been placed in the United 
States was completed recently in a job of pipe 
welding on fifty-four large gasoline condensers for 
the Texas Co., the work being done by the Oxweld 
Acetylene Co. at its welding shop at Newark, 
N. J. Each condenser consisted of four large 
forge welded drums and seventy lengths of extra 
heavy 2-inch pipe. The drums were open at one 
end and flanged so that they could be riveted or 
bolted together after the 
pipes were welded in. 

The original plan called 
for straight piping in 
line of center between 
each lateral pair of drums 
and bent or bowed pip- 
ing to connect the sides. 
As the distance between 
the drums had to be ex- 
act to meet the founda- 
tion specifications and to 
insure coincidence of the 
flanges and bolt or rivet 
holes of one set of drums 
with the corresponding 
points in its mates, the 
Oxweld engineers recom- 
mended the substitution 
of bent piping for the 
Straight piping. It was 
believed that on contrac- 
tion the straight pipe 
would not make a good 
job and on a test it was 
found that the contrac- 
tion amounted to several 
inches, being so powerful 
as to shear some of the 
bolts. However, when 
the bent pipe was used 
this did not occur, it be- 
ing found that when the 
drums = were removed 
from the jig the pipes 
were in correct position, fitting perfectly with the 
mating pairs. 

The application of the bent piping is clearly 
shown in the accompanying photograph. After the 
welding the condensers were tested to a hydraulic 
pressure of 500 pounds per square inch and it was 
found that .tho in one of the tests a 3-inch cast 
iron cap bolted to one of the drums gave way the 
Pipe welds without exception stood the test with- 
out a break or leak appearing, demonstrating the 





strength of oxy-acetylene welds to resist unusual 
strains. In this particular job there were thirty- 
five pipe welds in each drum and 140 in each com- 
plete condenser, a total of 7,560 welds in the fifty- 


four condensers. 





TELLS DEALERS HOW TO SELL SAWS 

Altho designed primarily to impart instruction 
along the line indicated by its title “How To Sell a 
Saw,” a new and interesting book just issued by 





PIPE WELDING, SHOWING APPLICATION OF BENT PIPING 


EB. C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of Atkins silver 
steel saws, outlines principles equally applicable 
to selling a general line of hardware. The book 
is very attractively printed, with handsome em- 
bossed cover, and numerous illustrations... Any 
clerk, dealer or jobber who will write EB. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., to the effect that he is 
interested in increasing his sales of Atkins silver 
steel saws will gladly be sent a copy of this inter- 
esting and helpful book. 








Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 


ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited:— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





Douglas Fir 
Other ‘ Port Orford Cedar 
Woods Sitka Spruce 
2 Red Cedar 
We Western Hemlock 


Can 
Ship 


Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bidg. 
TO Uden, Mak 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
A, Conese 





G.R. TULLY, Secretary, 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., 


ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 








——_ 
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: Farmers Minds 
: Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. Many years 


of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 





K Products 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
for hog houses, Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 


By providing plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and 
pure, clean water they 
pay big dividends in 
the improved health 
and rapid growth of cause the demand has 
live stock, already been created. 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
about six years. Our dealers’ sales have in- 
creased in proportion. The only disappointed 
dealers are those who neglect. to take on the 


Best to Sell 


because satisfactory 
service goes with each 
purchase — because 
every one sold helps 
to sell another — be- 


MTT TTT 





MTT 














line and who are now seeing their competitors 


making good with it. = 


: 


Write for successful Selling Plan. s 


Get full particulars and terms to dealers, 


Phillip Bernard 


Company 


$ 
s 
1903 Floyd Avenue, s 
NS 
SS 


S 

SS 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
Ss 
ES 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


S 








Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Denver 


New York San Francisco 














Why you buy 

cloth gloves and 

mittens, remember 

that the very best 

quality and values are 
offered in 


Buck Saw 


Gloves and Mittens 


If you will allow us to send 
samples and prices, we know 
you'll buy Buck Saw hereafter. 


PROGRESS MFG. CO. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 











Roy Cook, of Jones, Coates & Bailey, joined the 
vacationists this week. 


Albert A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., together with his family, is enjoying a vaca- 
tion in Michigan. 


E. C. Holtman, of the Covey-Durham Coal Co., 
is among the Chicagoans who are spending vaca- 
tions out of the city. 


J. W. Faulkner, sales agent of the Berry Lum- 
ber Co., is taking a business trip thru Ohio and 
Indiana territory. 


R. B. Weller, president Weller Bros. (Inc.), 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago and Minneapolis on 
business this week. 


J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., of San Francisco, is paying a 
visit to the company’s Chicago office. 


The Associated General Contractors of America 
have announced the moving of the general office of 
the association from 111 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, to 1038 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


“Ed” Propst, of Paris, Ill., who represents John 
A. Gauger & Co. in Illinois and Indiana territory 
and who is also connected with the Propst Lumber 
Co., of Paris, was a Chicago visitor on Wednesday 
of this week. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago representative of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., is spending a few days 
out of the city combining, as he usually does, a 
vacation trip with the chance to look over some 
of the mills and judge the condition of stocks. 


On Friday evening of this week employees of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. invaded the White 
City in numbers, the occasion being the distribu- 
tion of free tickets to the White City that night 
by the Hines company. 


H. R. Conklin, manager of the 103rd Street 
yard of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., is taking 
a vacation in a section where he can get away from 
the worries of wrestling with the problems be- 
setting the retail lumber yards that handle coal. 


H. H. Kreutzer, secretary and sales manager of 
the Keith Lumber Co., has returned from a vaca- 
tion and is now putting forth his energies in sup- 
plying the railroad demand, which he finds most 
active at present for hardwood lumber. Buyers 
generally are taking a good deal of lumber suit 
able for the railroad needs. 


J. R. Wheeler, of the J. R. Wheeler & Sons Co., 
of Tignall, Ga., who has been in Lansing, Mich., 
to purchase a Duplex 4-wheel drive truck for the 
company’s lumbering operations, reports that log- 
ging operations in the South are being resumed on 
a broader scale owing to the ability of the lum- 
bering companies to procure men. 


The Derry Lumber Co. (Inc.) has moved its 
Detroit office from the Majestic Building to 16 
DuBois Street, at. the corner of Atwater Street. 
The company’s yard is located at Clark Avenue 
and the Michigan Central Railroad tracks, in 
Detroit. 


Cc. F. Johnson has purchased the entire stock in- 
terest of FE! M., T. T. and F. E. Bartelme in the 
Bartelme Co. of Illinois, at Cairo. The following 
changes in the personnel of the corporation are 
announced: President and treasurer, C. E. John- 


son ; vice president, A. B. Johnson; secretary, R. E. 





wees ave 


Johnson. The business will be continued as foi 
merly under the active management of C. B. John- 
son, with office and yards at Cairo. 


Chicago lumbermen who attended the annua! 
convention and outing of the Wilbur Lumber Co.’s 
managers held last week at Milwaukee, and at th« 
home of President R. W. Houghton on Uppe: 
Nahmabin Lake, included James L. Lane, of J. L. 
Lane & Co.; R. C. Clark, of the Tremont Lumbe: 
Co., and Charles Molin, of the Acme Shingle Co. 


O. E. Peterson, of the Industrial Lumber Yard, 
reports that the bulk of the company’s business is 
with the piece trade. Building on the whole is 
at a standstill and contractors hesitate about 
going ahead with new houses. This week Mr. 
Peterson was wrestling with the problem of getting 
a gondola loaded with Bestwall board emptied be- 
fore the $10 demurrage charges should apply. 


D, O. Anderson, of the Anderson Lumber Corpo 


. ration, Marion, S. C., accompanied by his wife and 


daughter is spending a few days in Chicago. Labor 
inefficiency, car shortage and embargoes have com 
bined so to obstruct the lumber business that Mr. 
Anderson has closed down his plant. A number of 
other North Carolina pine operators are faced with 
the necessity of doing the same. To secure per 
mits to ship to embargoed territory is difficult. 
Box material is moving somewhat better than 
other lumber, as permits are easier to secure for 
this class of stock. 


The James G. Noll Lumber Co. and the Noil- 
Welty Lumber Co., both of Spokane, Wash., are 
tantalizing the trade by sending out blotters bear 
ing the following legend: 

WELCOME BOOTLEGGERS 
Useful Home and Office Hanger Furnished 
By 
The James G. Noll Lumber Co. 
The Noll-Welty Lumber Co 
Extra Copies on Request 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane 


This 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Announcement has been made of the opening of 
a Chicago office by the Berry Lumber Co. This 
office is a combined buying and selling office and is 
located at 837 State-Lake Building. J. W. Faulk 
ner, in the capacity of sales agent, is in charge 
of that office. Mr. Faulkner was formerly eastern 
sales manager for the Oregon-Washington Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. The main office of the Berry 
Lumber Co. is in New York City and it specializes 
in western products. The officers are: John H. 
Berry, president; S. Austin Hurlbut, vice presi- 
dent; and Milton L. Dake, secretary and treasurer. 


ISSUES POLITICAL ATLAS 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, is 
distributing an interesting “Political Atlas” regard- 
ing the men and the issues of the presidential 
campaign of 1920. Brief statements regarding the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates are 
given together with the platforms of the two 
parties in full. -In addition to this there are 
various interesting tables given such as the one 
showing the United States debts and the congres- 
sional act authorizing these debts, a list of the 
senators whose terms expire March 3, 1921, the 
governors of the various States, with salaries and 
terms of office, and a list of the former presidents 








A visit to the Chicago plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
is making great efforts to speed up the building of freight cars. 


indicates that that concern 
At the present time this 


company has stored near Twenty-second Street the steel underframes for between 1500 


and 2000 cars. 


These frames are being mounted on wheels as rapidly as possible and in 


the meanwhile are stored four and five deep along the switch track and in a yard engaged 


for that purpose near Twenty-second Street. 


of the frames. 


The accompanying illustration shows some 
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of the United States and their cabinets, together 
with a brief histery of each administration, includ- 
ing the present one. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety is scheduled to be held in Chicago Sept. 6 for 
a five days’ session. The meeting will be divided 
into ten sections, each dealing with a separate de- 
partment of commercial chemistry, among the sub- 
jects being food, leather, rubber, dyes, medicine, 
and sugar. The meeting will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel. 


RRA ARRAS 


LEAVES SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received an an- 
nouncement from J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, that on Sept. 15 he leaves the shingle 
branch of the association. Mr. Williams has not 


J. S. WILLIAMS, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Resigns, Effective Sept. 15, as Secretary 
Shingle Branch, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association 


as yet definitely announced his plans for the fu- 
ture, but it is understood that he will maintain 
an active connection with the shingle industry. 

J. S. Williams has been associated with the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the last five years, regarding which 
he said: “I greatly regret to terminate my very 
pleasant, and, I trust, fruitful relations with it. 
I have helped to develop the shingle association 
from its very infancy and naturally take consider- 
able pride in its accomplishment and upon being 
able to leave it in such a healthy growing condi- 
tion.” 

Donald H. Clark, assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch, has been elected as acting secre- 
tary, effective Sept. 15. Mr. Clark is a very able 
man, young, full of enthusiasm for the work, and 
his friends and those who know him best feel 
sure that he will make a good record in handling 
the affairs of the shingle branch. 


BUILDS OWN BUNGALOW 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 23.—Hal C. Ball, sales 
manager of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Co., is willing to pit his skill as a carpenter against 
any man in the wholesalelumber business, and of- 
fers as proof of his abil- 
ity a photograph of the 


CHICAGO HOME EXPOSITION 


Robert H. Sexton was in Chicago this week 
perfecting arrangements for the first “Own Your 
Home Exposition” in Chicago, which will be held 
at the Coliseum from March 26 to April 2, 1921. 
Mr. Sexton is managing director of the exposition 
and successfully managed the last “Own Your 
Home Exposition’’ in New York. Offices have been 
opened in Chicago, and shortly full details of the 
plans for Chicago’s first “Own Your Home Exposi- 
tion” will be announced, 


oa 


COAL TO BE PLENTIFUL 


Peter Beck, of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co., 
Harvey, Ill., is optimistic regarding the coal situ- 
ation. In an interview this week Mr. Beck said 
that Canada is now full of coal, that the large 
industrial users of coal have a good reserve supply 
on hand and that far more than the normal 
amount of coal has been bought and stored by the 
individual home owners. His company has not 
bought any coal for storing purposes and Mr. Beck 
predicts that by October the coal mines will be 
aggressively seeking business in order to keep 


going. 
STARTS WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


St. Louris, Mo., Aug. 25.—An announcement 
made today, which is of unusual interest in lum- 
ber circles, was that Laurent M. Tully, who was 
with the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Or- 
leans, for a number of years, had resigned as St. 
Louis representative in order to enter the com- 
mission and wholesale lumber business. Mr. Tully 
is regarded as one of the best known cypress 
men in the country as a result of his years of 


L. M. TULLY, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


Who Enters Commission and Wholesale Business 


experience. Because of his knowledge and experi- 
ence he was made manager of the Cypress Emer- 
gency Bureau during the war, with headquarters at 
Washington, representing all of the cypress manu- 
facturers and allocating the Government’s require- 
ments. He is prominent in Hoo-Hoo, was at one time 
Vicegerent Snark for Louisiana, and more recently 
was a member of the Supreme Nine. He is ex- 
tremely popular. Mr. Tully will specialize in 
cypress, hardwoods and west Coast stock, with 
offices in Room 1292 Arcade Building. 





5-room bungalow he built 
this summer with his 
own hands. It was built 
from plans drawn by 
Mrs. Ball, and is used as 
the Ball summer home. 
The house was built by 
Mr. Ball during ten days 
he was on a vacation in 
June. It is 42 miles 
from St. Louis on the 
Gravois Road in Jeffer- 
son County, Missouri. It 
is at Morse’ 8 Mill, off the 
railroad, but the roads 
are fine, enabling Mr. 
Ball to make week end 
trips to visit his family, 
who have been spending 
the summer there, The 








property comprises three 
acres on the Big River. 


BUNGALOW BUILT BY HAL C. BALL, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OPENS A CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has opened a Chicago sales office in Room 
837, Chicago Stock Exchange Building, 30 North 
La Salle Street, with H. E. McKenna in charge. 
Mr. McKenna comes here from Detroit, Mich., 
where for the last seven months he has managed 
a sales office for the company, but which has 
been closed with the opening of the local office. 
Prior to going to Detroit, Mr. McKenna worked 
for eight years at the St. Louis headquarters, as 
assistant to Sales Manager T. C. Whitmarsh. While 
devoting most of his time to the Chicago market, 
Mr. McKenna expects also to look after the require- 
ments of the clients in the Detroit market which 
he secured for his firm while located there. 


TREES FELL FOR SALES MANAGER 


When Charles E. Sand recently left the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., to go with the 
Cutler Lumber Co., A. A. Dimmick, who had been 
his assistant and buyer, took his place as sales 
manager. Very soon Mr. 

Dimmick will leave for a 
visit to the leading lum- 
ber markets of the mid- 
dle West and East. Hav- 
ing spent his entire life 
among the great fir, cedar 
and spruce of the Pacific 





A. A. DIMMICK, 
Sales Manager Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 





coast and having more of 

an acquaintance with 

loggers and lumberjacks 

than with lumber buyers, 

the readers of the AMER- | 

ICAN LUMBERMAN will be 

interested in knowing 

something more _ about | 

this new sales manager 

of one of the largest 

manufacturing and wholesaling lumber concerns in 
the West who will soon be “in their midst” for a 
little while. 

Very few western lumbermen were born out 
among their own trees, but Mr. Dimmick was and 
because he was born at Marshfield, on Coos Bay, 
he had to choose between cows and trees for his 
livelihood. He fell for the trees and they fell for 
him, according to “Jack” Bertholf, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., who is noted for being somewhat 
of a joker as well as an energetic Hoo-Hoo worker 
and Vicegerent for the northern district of Oregon. 

Mr. Dimmick’s first experience in the lumber 
business was with Hobbs-Wall Lumber Co., of 
Crescent City, Calif., in 1908, among the redwoods. 
The following year he went to Puget Sound and 
for two or three years had a very interesting ex- 
perience in all capacities in sawmill operations, 
both cargo and rail. Mr. Dimmick served as mill 
superintendent at various mills and as an asso- 
ciation tally man, handling lumber for all markets, 
putting in considerable time at the plant of the 
Quinault Lumber Co., Raymond, and that of the 
Columbia River Box Co., at South Bend, Wash., 
on Willapa Harbor. He spent a couple of years 
in the sales department of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., at Hoquiam, Wash., until 
that plant closed down in 1914. The following 
three years Mr. Dimmick was assistant superin- 
tendent of the C. & O. Lumber Co., at Brookings, 
on the southern Oregon coast, having returned to 
the vicinity of his former home. Two years ago 
he left there to become buyer for the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., out of its office in Portland, thru 
which are handled the rail shipments from its two 
mills on Willapa Harbor and its extensive whole- 
sale lumber businesses. Mr. Dimmick and F. A. 
Hart, president of the company, are planning an 
extensive tour of the middle West and East as 
soon as it is felt that the lumber market has 
settled down after digesting the new freight rates. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering : 

1,349, Lumber truck. William S. Overlin, 
Portland, 

1,349, 357. “Chain saw. George G. F. Boswell, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,349,614. Tool for setting the teeth of circular 


saws. Samuel P. Kay, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Aug. 21. When compared with the 
foregoing report they show thirty-five declines, 
each indicated by a minus (-—) sign: 


QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
4/4 5/4 
BAB .ccccceccee. $200 $275 
Selects .......... 210 220- 
No. : cemmon.... 170 190 
No. 2 common.... 90 100 


QUARTERED Rep OakK— 
FAS . 200 210 
No. 1 common.. so» 40 150 
No. 2 common.... 85 90 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAkK— 
|) eV POrery rere |) 
ts 50 


2 common.... 
. 8 common.... 385 
Sound wormy .... 70. 


PoPLaR— 
- 190 
180 
100 
No. 2 See. «> « 40 
No. 8 common.... 50 


Panel & wide No. 1, 
18” to 28” ..... 260 


x boards, 
13” to 17”... 215 


130 
95 
55 


2) 115 
38 
Sound wormy .... 65 


Warn AsH— 


a. common. 95 
2 common. 55 


WaLnuT— 


. 1 common.. 
. 2 common.... 
No. 3 common.... 


Hickory— 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.. 


MaPLtr— 


No. 2 common... 
Gum— 

Qtrd. red FAS. 

Qtrd. No. 1 com. 

Plain red FAS. 

Plain No. 1 com.. 

we boxboards, 

3” 


Sap FAS 
Sap No. 1 common 
Sap No. 2 common 
Corton woop— 

FAS 
No. 1 common. .- 
No. 2 common.... 
Boxboards, 

13 to 1 

D 80°20 65.00% 


BrircH— 


No. — s¥e 
No. 2 common.... _ cave 
BrEcH— 


. 130 
. 1 common.... 0 100 105 
No. 2 common.... 65 65 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 


No.1 No.2 No.$ 

Harp MapLE— com- com- 
FAS’ Selects mon 

4/4.. 1 .00 $145.00 f .00 $42.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130. z 44.00 
6/4... 165.00 155.00 z a 44.00 
8/4.... 190.00 J i eee 
10.00 f 160.00 sous 

0 eis 

0 

0 





43.00 


45.00: 


45.00 
44.00 


eeee 


4/4... 140.00 J . 48.00 
48.00 


12/4... 220.00 00 180.00 


"3/4. -.- 280.00 210.00 170.00 
10/4... 275.00 R 200.00 
Rock Eum— 
8/4... 180.00 . 150.00 60.00 
Sorr MaPLp— 
4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 80.00 
5/4... 160.00 ’ 130.00 85.00 
Maps FiLoorine Stock— 
Pre r  r  ck e e 


WALNUT 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The following are the aver- 
age prices, Chicago basis, received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended Aug. 21: 

Fas: 
Thickness Width Length 
3/8 6 to °F. be 
“3 
&u 


As 














00 G0 G0 G0 G0 00 G0 00 72.00 G2. G0 G0 GO 


405.25 


$296.50 


$206.00 
ey 00 


4/4... +... .$108, 00 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 23.—The following are aver- 
age prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended Aug. 21: 


18/16x2%, %x2 
Clear mop. Se +4 stot Ds stats si sits: 75 
No. 1 maple.. ite bia 
Factory maple 1280 ceca. 66.640" 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—The following are the mg a prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 


obtained for oak flooring during ee ended A 


Clear quartered white 

Sap clear quartered white and red. 
Select quartered white and a6 
Clear plain white and red. 

Select plain white and red. 

No. 1 common 

No. 2 common 


14: 
Pe mer 33"x2 


36"x114" 36"x2" 
271.00 60.7 is 
176.00 











NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Aug. 23.—The following are the 
prevailing prices an northern pine: 
‘a Boards, Rough 

No. 4, abe’ o 20 $42. eee -00 


to 
13”" & wee. 6 to 20’: a: 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’... oe ae 
ee wider, 6 to 20’ § 32.00 
Shiplap and D&M 
8’ 10,12,14’ 16° 18& 20’ 
$76@79 $76@79 $82@87 
84 79@82 87@92 
91 
3 


B4 
55 
57 


712 
74 7 

62 67 «61 
64 64@67 64 
48 49@52 49 
50 49@52 





Fencing, Rough 
. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed 40.00@43.00 
No. 1 Plece Stuff, S1S1E 
18 & 20’ 24’ 
$50.00@53.00 $52 
48.50@51.50 61 
a 49.50@52.50 62 
[ee 51.560@54.50 53 
-»» 53@56 652@55 63.00@56.00 55 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 25.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0, b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G iaees peaas 
No. 2 & bet. clear S.G. 54 


Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & bet. clear 76.00 71.00 
Ceiling 
56x4” No. 2 & bet. clear.. 53.00 
Common Boards . Shiplap 
1x8—10” 28.50 


2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 Sen sion. 50 26.50 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12—16’ 31.00 errr Sevee 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 21.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 1 clear 
No. 2 clear.. 
No. 3 ¢ 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better 
o. 3 clear 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” a 2 clear and better 
3 clear 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.. 
No. 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No, 2 clear and better 


Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 olear and better 


Miscellaneous — 
Dimension, over Rail B list.. 

Boards, over Rail B list 

Small timbers, over Rail B list 

6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list... 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 23.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Aug. 21. When compared with the 
foregoing report they show twelve declines, each 
indicated by a minus (—) sign: 


4/4 5/4 
FAS . 


Shop 
No. 1 
No. 2 common.... 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralla, Wash., Aug. 21.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending Aug. 18:° 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No 


Slash Grain Flooring 
x3 and 1x4 54.0 


65.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S4S 
, 1% and 2”x 8 to 10” 
14 1% and 2”x14” 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, $2S or S4S 
74.00 6 


5, 6, 8 and 10”. 
iu 
x 
2% 


2x4—24’ 
2x4—32’ 26.50 
Common Planks and Smail Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
3x 3, 3x 4, 8x 8, 4x 8 24.00 
3x 6, 4x 4, 4x 6 23.50 
3x10, 3x12, 4x10, 4x12 . 25.00 
Common Timber, Rough, 32’ and Under 
Select 


No.1 No. 2 
common common 


27.50 
28.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards and wa 9 
4 28.00 


ix 8 
1x10 and 1x12 


Common clears 
Common *A* 


Shingle ootee 
Hemlock . 





WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 21.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


1x4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’. 


1x6", 10, , 12, 14, 18 & 20°. 


1x8”, ‘0's te Bs cicccave 
1x10”, 10 to 20’.. 


ie” 
wider 1 
5/4 & 6/4 xi" & wider, 10’ 


& long 6. 
g/4xt” —~ ‘wider coeccess SEW 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 23.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices received by planing 
mills in bag territory during the two weeks 
ended Aug. $ 

Week 
ended 
Aug. 21 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better $ 68.92 
No. 1 58.22 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
5/4x6 
5/4x4 Rov er 


1x3 Bi 


1x6 \ ° 

‘ 5 and cull. 
Ceiling 

1x6 

1x4 


ensue 

No. 3 common 
7/16x3% ” 

N 

No. 


1x6 Novelty— 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
Bevel— 
B&better 
No. 1 
No. 
%ev6é Square edge— 
B&better 
No. 
No. 2 common 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 
No. 3 and cull 
1x8 No. 
No. 3 and cull 
Boards 
Beébetter— 


73.00 
75.25 
76.50 


1x6 to 12 rough 
5/4x 6 S2S 
5/4x 6 rough 





Bédbetter— 


5/4x10 rough 
5/4x12 S28 
5/4x 6 to 12 rough 
No. 1 common— 

ix 3 D48S .. 

ix 6 D4S 


1x 8 D48 .. 
1x 8 shiplap 
1x10 D48 ... 


1x4 & u 


Were 
1x Roe 3 common D4S.... 
1x10 common 
1x12 common D28 


28 
1x8 No. 3 and cull shiplap.. 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named In the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 

a eer” ae mat auarege 


ne cline 
$3.16 
2.50 
2.36 


vances vance B 2 
Birmingham, Ala. 11 $3.68 21 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 66 2.96 56 
Alexandria, La.... 26 1.62 37 
Kansas City, Mo. 65 2.07 36 
The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the 
sections named. A plus mark (+) following the 
quotation Indicates an advance over the price 
given In the foregoing report and a minus mark 
(-—) denotes a decline. 
Bir- 
Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
rg, dria, City, 


Miss. La, Mo. 
Aug. 21 Aug.19-20 Aug. 21 
Flooring 
- SOARED $126.00+ 
126.00— 120.75+ 
xeon 106.00— 


Aug. 21 
1x3” ze a. er 
$120.25+ 
arp 75.00— 
66.50 esau 
80.75+ 
66.25 + 


58.75+ 


97.36+ 
66.05 + 
60.00-+ 
55.39-+ 
35.91— 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Pe ot age Va., Aug. 21.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
orfolk: 


Epce Roven— 0. 2 & better 
4/4 q 


90.00@94.00 


$84.00 @86.00 


$8.00 090-00 
88.00@90.00 


Cull and 
red heart 
$38.00@39.00 


onan $ 
64.00 
69.00 
71.00 

69.00 @73.00 

65.00 . pod 
00 


68. 
73.00 re 00 45.50 


40.00@ 41.00 
41.00 @42.00 
42.00 @43.00 





$64.00 
33.00 


66.00 
34.00 


SRS re 78.00 
25.50 


Bark Strip PartTiTIon, Nos. 1 & 2. 
Cutt Rep HEART..... 





LatH, No. 1 
No. 2. 


SIZEs, 2" 


No. 2 $ eee 
$44.00 
45.00@ 


45.00 D4S8, 6” 
00 





Finished Widths 
FLOORING, 182 = .. rift 


CEILING, % 


973.08 76. ro 
50.00 


52. 00 54.00 
74.00 @77.00 





100 
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Bir- 





ming- Hatties- Aleran- 





“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIG 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
3 ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 





ham, 


burg, 
Ala. 


Miss. 
Flooring 


dria, 
La. 
1x6”No.1,C.M. 57.00+ 

No. 2, M. 35.25+ 
No. 3, C. M. 29.00+ 


Ceiling 
58.00 


33.00 
27.00— 


— -. 64.80 


48.00 
65.00— 


Partition 


9g 00— 76.75 + 
— 72.25+ 

ae 39.75 + 
Bevel Siding 
%4x6” No. 2.. 28.25+ 


Drop Siding 














ix4or6” B&bet 59.50— 
No. 1 56.50+ 

35.50 

27.50+ 


55.00 
35.00— 





KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finish 
ee od —— 
2” 79.75 +- 


88.75 + 
89.50— 
97.75+ 


2x4 to 12” 94,25— 


Ba&better Surfaced: 2 
a 71.00 + 








INLAND EMPIRE 











ome 
Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Te Polleys 


N. P. and 
Milwaukee 
: Shipments. 


Lumber 

Company 
Missoula, Mont. 

Gen. Offices and Mills. 


7 : ‘axe 


é Ronthieds 
‘1x6 to ae 2ée% 


Casing 
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90.00 + 
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95.25 + 
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B&Better: 
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Better: 
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4x6”, 16”. 
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Boards, SiS or S2S 
49.00 


No. 1, i 14 
and 1 





“The Best Posts We Ever Saw 
In a Lumber Yard” 


The manager of the Lyon-Gray Company's 
Yard at Henrietta, Texas saysa lot in a few 


words. You'll 3 Lifetime 

agree with FE-LIM Axe - Split 

Chapin's Posts. 
Columbia Bidg., 


him when Western 
you stock Red Cedar 
E.T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 
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1x10”, 


Other leis. 


48.49 + 


70.50+ 62.00— 49.384 
——— 
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Shiplap 
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Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 
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6/4 Western Pine Box Lumber 
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Mo. 
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Bir- 
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8 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The market for northern 
pine has not been very active, tho it by no means 
can be termed unsatisfactory. Northern pine 
prices have not advanced as sharply as some 
other woods and consequently the demand has 
kept up and manufacturers are not overburdened 
with stock.. Prices have shown little or no 
change. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 23.—Sales managers 
report that the chief interest of the trade now 
is in getting shipments of stock already bought, 
before the new rates go in. There is not much 
doing in the line of new orders as it is too late 
to get in now before the rates go up, and the 
trade is willing to wait and see what effect the 
increased rates will have. Northern pine mills 
naturally will get an advantage in this terri- 
tory, and expect to have all the business they 
can handle. They are getting some eastern 
business, mainly calls for shop lumber which 
are hard to satisfy, and some for box material. 

New York, Aug. 24.—While the demand is 
light, shippers say that higher grades are scarce 
and that there is some difficulty in obtaining 
a good assortment. Prices hold _ satisfactorily 
and inquiries the last two weeks indicate a 
better tone to the market. The fact that buy- 
ers are restricting their orders to current re- 
quirements is regarded as a hopeful sign. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The white pine trade 
is rather quiet, with buyers taking stock as 
they need it and generally not being anxious 
about buying in advance of the freight advance. 
The car supply is somewhat easier in certain 
localities, but the mills are short of cars in 
most cases. Good lumber is scarce and is 
easily salable at high prices. In the common 
grades not much trade is developing, as there 
is little activity in building. Lower grades are 
not moving quite as actively as they were. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Aug. 24.—Stock is reported in bet- 
ter volume at shipping points, but the opinion 
prevails that purchases have been restricted 
more by the difficulty of getting shipments un- 
der way than because of any disinclination on 
the part of the yards to get into the market. 
It is a fact that retailers generally are pur- 
chasing cautiously, but their stocks are low 
and there is a heavy prospective building de- 
mand in sight. Notwithstanding the fact that 
prices are off $6 or $8, the position is considered 
well taken that the early fall will see a stiffer 
market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.,, Aug. 25.—The amount of new 
building is so small that the situation is rather 
discouraging to the handlers of spruce, who find 
that prices are slipping from their recent levels. 
Mills apparently have a good deal of lumber to 
offer, altho it is stated that deliveries are slow, 
because of the inadequate car supply. With 
the rates for freight higher, it is expected that 
prices will soon go up. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—Business is quiet but 
the tone of the market is fairly firm. For di- 
mension there is little demand. The approach 
of the rate increase interferes with dealings. 
Dimension is still at $60 for base generally; 
§-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64—but there 
are frequently sales at a little less. Random 
prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $47 to $48; 2x8, $50 to 
$52; 2x10, $55 to $56; 2x12, $56 to $57. The mar- 
ket is not very active. Occasionally there have 
been sales of scantling for as low as $45. In 
the 2x10 and 2x12 there is particularly little 
business. Demand for boards at best is only 
fairly good. Tho there are not many dry cov- 
ering boards on offer, they are purchasable for 
$48. Matched sell at $57 to $60. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 23.—There is an ac- 
tive call for poles and producers expect to have 
more business in this line this fall than they 
can take care of. Post business is quiet and 
this is attributed to conservative tactics of re- 
tail yard men, due largely to the tight money 
market. Prices are steady on former levels. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The hardwood market is 
Spotted. On the whole demand is not very keen. 
The railroads are buying a good deal of material 
and are furnishing the bulk of the business for 
Some of the yards; several large inquiries for 


oak ties are also going the rounds. Buyers re- 
port that offers for stock, if the offers are 
reasonable, are generally accepted. Some rush 
business was done this week where shipment 
could be made before the freight rate advance. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 23.—Wholesale de- 
mand now is very quiet and there is little do- 
ing except in low grade stock, which is in 
demand for boxes and crates. Sash and door 
trade is very light and there is little doing in 
the furniture line. Dealers have small supplies 
on hand and are not worried over the prospect 
of selling northern hardwood stocks this win- 
ter, or of cleaning up what southern stock finds 
its way this far north. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24.—It is difficult to tell 
just what is the market on hardwoods, so great 
is the variance in prices quoted by manufac- 
turers. Eight manufacturers in response to an 
inquiry quoted prices on quartered oak on which 
there was a difference of $50 a thousand be- 
tween the high and low figures. The man who 
received the inquiry lost the order because the 
lowest price was still $14 under the figure that 
landed the order. And yet there is some buy- 
ing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—The most hopeful 
sign in the hardwood market is the large inquiry 
for railroad stock. Inquiry lists cover a wide 
range of items. Hardwood men are expecting 
that the railroad demand will be heavy between 
now and the end of the year and that it will 
put a little life into the market, which has 
been rather dull lately. There has been a fall- 
ing off in demand for motor car body and truck 
material. Hickory is in steady demand, but 
other wagon stock is slow. The yard demand 
is slack and furniture and other plants are 
buying only for immediate requirements. There 
is not much call for flooring or other finish. 
Some hardwood men here are pushing magnolia 
now, a good deal of which is being offered, 
beth as a finish and a factory wood. Some 
factory men who have used it say they prefer 
it to gum for many purposes. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 24.—This week has been 
a mad scramble to move old orders at the old 
rates, but some orders placed months ago will 
have to be moved at the advanced rates. The 
car situation operates against production, as it 
is almost impossible to move logs enough to 
keep the mills running. Thus the mills will go 
into the winter with a shortage of stocks not- 
withstanding the light demand. The general 
feeling is that the bottom has already been 
reached and advanced prices are assured. 


Louisville, Ky., Aug. 24.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues light, but in view of the severe 
car shortage in the South the small demand is 
not being felt as much as it would be other- 
wise. Business for the last sixty days has been 
quiet. The furniture trade is buying better 
than other consuming trades, but there is not 
much demand from the flooring, interior trim, 
vehicle, wagon, or implement manufacturers, 
and there is but light demand from the musical 
instrument trade. Prices as a whole are stand- 
ing up fairly well following the slumps earlier 
in the year. Quartered oak firsts and seconds 
in 4/4 to 8/4 are in fair demand, but common is 
dull. Plain oak is selling better in the higher 
grades. Red gum demand has been especially 
good, all grades being active, but sap has been 
dull. Poplar is another excellent seller. Wal- 
nut and mdhogany are showing up fairly well 
as a whole. Ash and elm are slow. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—There is a better 
tone to the hardwood market with a fair spurt 
in business to get shipments before the in- 
crease in freight rates goes into effect. The 
boost in freights did not develop the volume 
of business that was expected, but there were 
many who placed orders somewhat earlier than 
they would have otherwise. Prices in general 
have been steady, tho the weakness of hard- 
woods in other markets has its influence here. 
Doubtless concessions are made. For the time 
being the added freights will probably be ab- 
sorbed by dealers so that net prices will be 
somewhat lower tho quotations adhere to for- 
mer levels. There has sprung up a fair export 
demand for gum. Domestic prices, however, 
are somewhat lower. Plain No. 1 common is 
down considerably while the other grades are 
shaded. Cottonwood likewise has worked easier. 
Shipping conditions show improvement. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Aug. 23.—There is more ac- 
tivity developing in the hardwood trade. All 
manufacturers and jobbers report a larger num- 
ber of inquiries, many of which are developing 
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into orders. One of the best features is the 
larger orders from railroad companies for ties, 
car stocks and timbers. Buying on the part of 
manufacturing concerns is active altho orders 
are not as large as normally. Practically all 
of the orders are for immediate shipment. Box 
concerns are good buyers and the same is true 
ot implement factories. Furniture concerns are 
not in the market for any large orders. Musi- 
cal instrument manufacturers are buying 
briskly. An improvement in shipping has 
helped in the movement. There is still an em- 
bargo against New England and the East but 
the middle West is in good shape as far as 
transportation goes. Retailers are buying fairly 
well, altho the freight advance is believed to 
be the ruling factor. Retail stocks are reported 
below normal in central Ohio territory. Quar- 
tered oak is moving fairly well at $255 for firsts 
and seconds; $170 for No. 1 common and $115 
for No. 2 common at the Ohio River. Plain 
oak prices are: Firsts and seconds, $180; No. 
1 common, $130; No. 2 common, $80; and No. 3 
common, $40. Poplar is rather active with the 
better grades in best demand. Chestnut is 
steady and the same is true of ash and bass- 
wood. 


New York, Aug. 24.—While the market is not 
weak, there is an unsettlement which accounts 
for the holding up of much business. A sub- 
stantial amount of orders has been booked with 
the understanding that shipment be made be- 
fore the advance in rates takes effect, but by 
this time this business has either been taken 
care of or canceled. Stocks among the city 
yards are fairly large. Consumers have been 
buying hand-to-mouth, the character of which 
shows up well, but larger factory buying is not 
up to expectations. Prices hold fairly well, and 
there is less complaint regarding prices than 
might be imagined, in view of the curtailed 
demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—A- good deal of vari- 
ation in prices of some of the hardwoods is re- 
ported and the mills are soliciting business 
rather extensively on the basis of the old 
freight rates, tho prices are expected to be 
readjusted on a higher plane in the near future. 
Various lines of industry are taking a smaller 
amount of stock than usual and some of the big 
consuming concerns are working on reduced 
time, partly owing, it is said, to the difficulty 
of obtaining material. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 23.—The troubles of the 
hardwood trade with the car shortage and 
freight embargoes seem to be in no wise re- 
lieved and the hardwood men are loud in their 
complaints about the breakdown of transporta- 
tion. The price movement is probably toward 
a lower level, without any important changes 
in quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—The market is quiet. 
There is little demand from even manufactur- 
ing consumers and orders rule small, but there 
is considerable solicitude for undelivered lum- 
ber and over the effect of the new freight rates. 
The market, however, is firm and there are few 
concessions. Prices are: Inch, oak, quartered, 
$275 to $285; plain, $180 to $190; ash, $190 to 
$2060; basswood, $150 to $160; beech, $145 to $150; 
red birch, $200 to $205; maple, $180 to $190. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The hemlock market re- 
mains quiet. The manufacturers, while not 
expecting a great advantage from the increase 
in freight rates, are disposed to sit tight and 
see what happens. While stocks at the mills 
are larger they are not of such size as to force 
selling. Prices have not changed materially. 


New York, Aug. 24.—Business is light, and, 
while inquiries are limited, they are a little 
more plentiful than earlier in the month, Out- 
lying retailers are getting a fair volume of re- 
pair trade orders, but there is little new build- 
ing in evidence. Prices are well held and mill 
stocks are in strong hands. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—Hemlock is not ex- 
pected to be damaged much by the freight ad- 
vance, as the amount of stock at the mills is 
not up to the usual proportions. The trade at 
this time is not at all active, as little new con- 
struction is being done. With improvement in 
this line the retailers would undoubtedly buy a 
considerable quantity of stock to replenish their 
badly broken assortments. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—The market is dull 
and the tone not any too firm. Eastern clipped 
sell, 10, 12, 14, 16 foot, at $48 to $50, and the 
random at $46 to $47. There have been some 
boards offered as low as $47. Competition of 


roofers seems to have lowered the price of hem- 
lock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—Outside of some 
orders to take advantage of the old freight 
rates, there is little business in hemlock 
There has been little change in prices, In- 
quiries are fair and a better fall business is 
locked for. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The demand for most 
north Pacific coast woods is slack. Yard stock 
is not selling well. The railroads are buying 
some stock, but not enough in the Chicago dis- 
trict to make the market brisk for all items. 
Prices have not changed much, if any. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 21.—For the week clos- 
ing today, fir sales have been uniformly higher 
than those during the previous week. Never- 
theless, there is an element of weakness in the 
market, traceable directly to the railroad prob- 
lem, including higher freight rates and car 
supply. Production is substantially below nor- 
mal, and sales are less in volume than produ:- 
tion. As a rule manufacturers and wholesa!- 
ers are disposed to mark time until there are 
further developments. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—The fir market 
maintains an improving tone in a general way, 
due to a better demand and a shortage in ship- 
ments. Transit cars have been easy to sell the 
last two weeks at prevailing prices where as- 
sortments suited the buyers. A good many 
mills are not seeking business, but in some 
cases where cars have been plentiful the mills 
were on a hunt for orders. Dimension and 
beards have been in demand, with a good call 
for flooring and finish from some _ sections. 
Considerable business was offered here the last 
week contingent on shipment under the old 
rates, but not much was placed, as cars have 
been too scarce on the Coast to permit mills 
to figure on it. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—Demand has shown 
no improvement. The market is fairly firm, 
however, on the declines of a while ago. Prices 
current are: Flooring, vertical grain, No. 1, 
$88 to $89; No. 2, $85 to $86; No. 3, $74 to $75; 
No. 2 clear partition, %x3%4, $73 to $76. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The handlers of fir 
are discouraged over the outlook, as they be- 
lieve that the advance in freight rates on this 
wood is out of line with that made upon com- 
peting woods. They fear that the territory in 
which fir can profitably be sold will be consider- 
ably restricted, and that they will not do much, 
except in timbers. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 21.—Mills are taking many 
orders for fir and hemlock intending evidently 
to clean up the yards as much as possible before 
the freight advance goes into effect. Cedar is 
strong and coming back to its own. The west- 
ern pine market shows no change. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—A good deal of business in 
western pines where shipment could be made 
before the advance in freight rates was noted 
this week. Most transactions closed by wire. 
While the total volume of orders was not heavy 
it was encouraging. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 21.—There was an a))- 
preciable increase in the number orders re- 
ceived during the last week, but it could hardly 
be called a “‘rush’’ of new business. Orders re- 
ceived this week have litile chance of beings 
filled before the new rates go into effect and 
people ordering this week have all been told that 
the freight increase would be added to their 
bills if the shipment is not on the road b) 
Aug. 26. The mills are taking care of their old 
orders first. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—Some business 
was taken here last week where mills were 
able to agree to shipment on the old rates. 
Otherwise the demand was somewhat slow. 
There are steady calls for selects, but most 
mills still are enforcing a limit. Some dimen- 
sion is being bought where offerings are at the 
fir price level. Prices generally are firm, with 
little change for several weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—Wholesalers have 
figured out that rough California lumber wil 
be up about $6 a thousand as the result of the 
advance in freight rates, and it will be difficult 
to get buyers interested until the building situa- 
tion improves. Dullness is looked for in the 
near future and at present, because of the 
shortage of lumber and the lack of cars on the 
Coast, not much can be done. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The industrial demand for 
redwood retains its recent slight improvement, 
but the retail demand is slight. Prices are firm. 

9 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—Buyers are not 
paying much attention to the redwood market 
and the mills are not doing anything in the 
way of offering inducements. Prices are held 
firm on the new list and offerings of specials 
have been few and small. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Aug. 24.—The market continues 
inactive when compared with a few months ago. 
Some observers say that when compared with 
normal summer demand the situation is not 
bad. Naturally, prices are irregular, but no 
large volume of stock appears to be urged on 
the market. 


Aug. 25.—Prices of North 
Carolina pine show little change. Six-inch 
roofers are quoted at about $44. Transit cars 
have been numerous the last week, but the 
buyers have not been showing the expected 
eagerness to take hold. They find building 
very quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 23.—The North Carolina 
pine trade appears to show a little more 
activity. On the whole, however, the condi- 
tions are not conducive to a large business, 
the outlook presenting no guaranty of stability. 
The needs of the box makers continue to be 
quite large and help the business. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—There is a firmer 
tone to the whole market. Not only roofers but 
the other high grades of North Carolina pine 
have advanced. But the only activity in the 
market is in roofers, now selling at $47 for the 
6-inch and $48 for the 8-inch. For rough edge 
there is little demand. Retailers are almost 
overcautious in their purchases of items other 
than roofers. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—The demand for southern 
pine in Chicago is dull. Some railroad business 
is being booked; some orders were placed for 
immediate shipment, but on the whole buyers 
are well supplied with stock and are not placing 
orders. Prices continue to show a firming 
tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—The last week 
has seen a very active demand for transit cars 
and desirable loadings were picked up as fast 
as offered. There also was an active demand 
on mill orders for stuff that could be shipped 
before the rate advance, but a good many mills 
were unable to take such orders as they could 
not obtain cars. Reports indicated that the car 
situation the last week was very bad. A few 
mills are taking orders only where they fit in 
with stock sheets. Sales agents report there 
is a big railroad inquiry in the market, both for 
repair material and for new car building. Prices 
remain at practically the same figures as have 
been quoted the last two months, and rule 
strong. It would not take a much stronger de- 
mand to force upward some prices for the better 
srades of stock. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24.—Heavy rains in some 
sections of the South and the shortage of cars 
have had the effect of reducing the number of 
hipments. The demand has been strong, altho 
there has been no material change in prices. 
Nearly all items of dimension have been in good 
demand, altho 4/4 boards appear to be the 
strongest item on the list. Dealers have been 
vager to cover on their immediate requirements 
before the freight advance becomes effective, 
but it is expected that there will be a lull in 
buying after Aug. 26. There is very little de- 
mand in St. Louis, building operations being 
halted by a strike of teamsters employed by 
dealers in building materials. 





New Orleans, 
credit restrictions, export collapse due to ex- 
change rates and even such events as the clos- 
ing of the lumber dock at Havana, all play their 
part in holding down orders. The more opti- 
mistic feel sure that the upturn must come; 
while others point to the radical slump in cot- 
ton, wool, wheat and other basic commodities 
as showing a trend toward prewar levels. The 
car shortage has struck the piners with severity. 
Only in the matter of labor is the outlook 
brighter, for the shutdown of numerous mills 


Aug. 23.—The car shortage, - 


and kindred enterprises has thrown out of em- 
ployment a number of men who are ready to 
accept work in the active mills. 





New York, Aug. 24.—The demand is quiet and 
yards are refraining from stocking up, because 
they expect lower quotations. On the other 
hand, manufacturers are just as strong in their 
assertion that they can not afford to take lower 
prices, a reason for some mills closing down 
altogether. Notwithstanding curtailed produc- 
tion, prices respond very little. There is plenty 
of work in prospect, and stocks are below nor- 
mal. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23.—The southern pine 
mills have been offering plenty of stock at old 
freight rates during the last week, but the in- 
terest among retailers has not been at all keen. 
The number of transit cars has been on the in- 
crease, but many retailers have all the stock 
they need for the present as their sales lately 
have been small. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 23.—Georgia pine quota- 
tions show some irregularity, with buyers dis- 
posed to insist upon concessions, which the pro- 
ducers are not in position to make. With the 
trade in a hesitant mood, because of reports 
that Pacific coast mills, for instance, are cut- 
ting their quotations again, no real activity in 
the business is to be looked for just now. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—There is very little 
business passing at this time in southern long- 
leaf. The coming of increased freight rates has 
increased uncertainty and the demand is off. 
Retailers buy with the greatest caution and 
give the smallest orders they can. No talk of 
coming building booms will incite retailers to 
stock up on flooring. The same is true of parti- 
tion. Prices current are: Flooring, A rift, $119 
to $125; B rift, $109 to $120; C rift, $94 to $110; 
Bé&better flat, $77 to $82; No. 2 common rift, 
$63 to $67; partition, B&better. %x3%4, $83 to 
$88. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 23.—The southern pine 
trade shows some improvement. The coming 
freight advance is believed to be the reason 
for the large number of orders, all for immediate 
shipment. Transit cars are not numerous and 
are quickly disposed of. Retailers are fairly 
well stocked up, but in a number of instances 
stocks are badly broken. Orders to provide 
stocks for fall building operations are the rule. 
There is some improvement in the car situation 
and shipments are coming in better. The 
strongest items in the list are boards and 
dimension. Rough finish is also selling fairly 
well. Rural dealers are the best buyers. Prices 
are firm at the levels which have prevailed for 
some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—There has been 
considerable activity in filling requirements be- 
fore the freight increases go into effect and this 
demand has served to save the -market from 
being unusually dull. There is little evidence 
of any renewed building demand from the larger 
cities this fall, but the country is expected to 
be in the market to some extent, probably 
enough to prevent the market from going any 
lower. Prices have held up well during the 
last week or two, but all attempts to move it 
to higher levels have been frustrated. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, Aug. 23.—Cypress market condi- 
tions are reported entirely satisfactory, with a 
good supply of orders for this period of the 
year and prices unchanged for the week. Those 
in a position to speak with knowledge feel con- 
fident that no cypress price slump is in pros- 
pect. There is no serious car shortage reported 
by the mills and shipments are going forward 
in a satisfactory manner. The labor supply is 
ample and working conditions good. 





Chicago, Aug. 25.—The industrial demand for 
cypress is what lends life to the trade. Prices 
are firm and a fair volume of stock is being 
moved. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—The demand for 
cypress is rather spotty and in general only fair. 
The factory trade has slowed down somewhat. 
Well assorted cars generally are wanted by 
country buyers. The market does not show any 
signs of a sag in prices, as the mills are not 
getting enough cars and do not have much dry 
stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24.—There is no change 
in the cypress situation, except that stocks are 
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Western 
HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stiffer pro- 
perties than the Eastern species 
and is therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the items 
for which it is naturally suited 
and can give you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with our 
facilities for supplying Douglas 
Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock and Red Cedar. 


J-E-MORRIS-TUMBER-CO- 
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SEATTLE. WASH. 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers-— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 











L Seattle, Washington 











| Fir, Hemlock, Cedar ‘ 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 


of Fir Flooring, drop sidi iling, di- 
esnhen al he ete rch: booed, 
shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins white Building 
‘ SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 
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CARPENTERS’ 
APRONS 


28c 


This apron is well made, is good quality duck, very 


durable. 


Printing $2.00 extra, any quantity. 


Best Advertising Medium 


Send for Sample. 


Order at Once. 


This price for limited time only. 


Lewald & Co., 


500-2 South 
Wells Street, 


Chicago, II. 





UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


tion by borers. 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of 66 99 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and CRE-WO0D 


incidently many dollars. 


Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories 


of the Forest 
Products Chemical Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Leading 


a dependable 


batbedone of Cinci finali Lumber Market 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White OAK 
Even Color and other 


Soft Texture Hardwoods 


MADE 


OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily 
GEORGIA 

SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 

Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and pnt coon Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
Wat Viens Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 








J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 





The Anchor Lumber .Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 








more badly ‘‘shot’’ than ever. There is still a 
good demand for both factery and yard stock. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 24.—Shortage of cars 
and eastern embargoes are the only worries 
of cypress operators. Prices are positively firm 
with orders about equal to production. Operat- 
ing conditions are fairly good, but there is no 
chance to enter the winter period with anything 
like a proper supply of lumber. Mills predict 
a shortage this winter. approximating that of 
last year and are bending every effort to fill 
up their yards. 


New York, Aug. 24.—The cypress market 
holds its own and during the last two weeks 
some business has been booked with the under- 
standing that shipment would be made before 
the higher freight rates went into effect. Pur- 
chasers are restricting their orders to immedi- 
ate requirements, and this results in a much 
below normal supply being carried by the aver- 
age buyer. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—There has been no 
change noted in either demand or prices. The 
market remains decidedly firm, with a moderate 
amount of business passing, chiefly with the 
manufacturing consumers such as tank makers 
and the like, and with prices remaining as they 
have been for a long time, no shading being 
practised. The most distressing feature of the 
market remains the car shortage. Prices are: 

FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 
4/4, ’3130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $96.50 to $101. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—Business in cy- 
press has picked up somewhat and the move- 
ment is larger than for some time. A good ex- 
port demand has developed and shipments are 
of fair size. The domestic demand is somewhat 
improved. In the better grades prices have held 
firm but there have been slight concessions in 
the lower grades. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 23.—The cypress de- 
mand shows some improvement in Columbus 
territory, due to rather low stocks in the hands 
of dealers and the coming freight advance. 
Prices are rather steady at former levels. Deal- 
ers are expecting a possible resumption of build- 
ing and are buying accordingly. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 23.—The market for cy- 
press has not gained in activity during the last 
week; neither can it be said to have slowed up. 
The requirements of the builders are not large, 
and this has caused the producers to show more 
energy in the pursuit of business. The level of 
prices is on the whole well maintained, produc- 
ers contending that they are not in position to 
mark down their figures to a decided degree. 
Construction is apparently undergoing some re- 
vival, which, of course, tends to quicken the 
inquiry. The mills have no accumulations on 
hand, and the trade is under practically no 
pressure. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 25.—Very few transit cars of 
red cedar shingles were offered this week and 
consequently prices on this stock were firm, tho 
varying considerably. A late price received was 
$6.66 Chicago basis, for extra clears, something 
less than was received last week. Lath are not 
in good demand and sell poorly. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 21.—As the week closes, 
the shingle market is strong, on the belief that 
anything in transit may prove to be a good in- 
vestment, this phase having provided a specula- 
tive feature which has braced up buying. Yards 
generally appear to be taking on all the shingles 
they can get, on condition of cancelation unless 
shipment is made prior to the application of 
new freight rates. Stars are very strong; and 
there is a measurable demand for eurekas, of 
which the shortage is so marked that there is 
searcely any spread between that grade and 
clears. Mills are cautious about taking orders 
for specified delivery before the new rates g0 
into effect, and most of them have all the orders 
they can handle before Aug. 26. On the Columbia 
River practically all the mills are running. On 
Grays Harbor more than half the mills are down, 
on account of high labor and high logs, and 
most of all on account of car shortage. On 
Puget Sound and in British Columbia about 85 
percent of the mills are operating. Thruout the 
Pacific Northwest there is an average of about 
75 percent of the mills in operation. Cedar logs 
are plentiful on the Sound, one report stating 
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that the accumulation now in the water exceeds 
80,000,000 feet. Quotations: 2 
Standard Rite- 
Standard M Square Grade 
Extra stars...$4.50@4.60 $3.95@4.00 $4.10@4.15 
Extra clears.. 5.40@5.65 4.85@5.00 5.00@5.10 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 23.—Stock available 
for yards in this section seems to have almost 
disappeared from the market. Wholesalers re- 
port that a revival of trade in territory farther 
scuth has diverted shipments that way. There 
is not much doing here, but offerings of stock 
are so few that the price situation is strong, 
largely a reflection of the market elsewhere. 

New Orleans, Aug. 23.—The run on cypress 
shingles that began a few weeks ago has about 
cleaned up the stocks and it seems as if the 
trade again would have to fall back on the west 
Coast product. Lath, on the contrary, are very 
dull and are piling up in the mill yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—Greater strength 
characterized the shingle market last week as 
a result of active demand. Supplies were not 
large enough and buyers were as ready to take 
large cars as small. Quotations today on tran- 
sits are up to $4.70 for stars and $5.70 for clears, 
old pack, Coast basis. Whether the strength 
of the market will be maintained after Thurs- 
day is a question. Demand has been active 
ever since the new rates were announced. De- 
mand for lath is slow and prices, while un- 
changed, are not any too firm. The demand for 
siding also is slow, but shows some little signs 
of picking up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24.—The price of shingles 
in this market (Pacific coast base) is $5.40 for 
clears and $4.60 for stars. There is very little 
buying. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 24.—The business here 
in shingles and lath is not large. The supplies 
of shingles are not of troublesome  pro- 
portions, and the level of values is on the whole 
well sustained, with H. B. short cypress still 
at $27 and saps at $21. Lath are about holding 
their own, with the inquiry moderate. South- 
ern pine are around $9, spruce at $12.50 and 
cypress at $14. There is no real unsettlement 
in ba market, and no inclination to sacrifice 
stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—The lath market is 
firmer. Demand is not much improved but 
supplies in first hands are light. The 1%-inch 
may not be purchased generally for less than 
$9 nor the 15-inch for less than $10. The 
furring demand is fair only but the market for 
2-inch is firm at $50. Shingles are not selling 
at all well. The reds are higher in price be- 
cause of improved demand in the West, and the 
white cedars produced here are as firm, selling 
extras, per square, $8 to $8.50; clears, $7.50 
to $8. Clapboards have not come to the mar- 
ket yet in any noteworthy quantity. It is ex- 
pected offerings will be light and prices high. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25.—Unsettlement pre- 
vails in the red cedar shingle market and the 
demand is small. Extra clears are quoted at 
$6 88, which is a little lower than a week ago, 
while stars are $5.96. The wholesalers fear 
that the advances in freight rates will have a 
detrimental effect upon the sale of shingles and 
encourage manufacturers of substitutes. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 23.—Reports show a 
brisker demand for shingles in central Ohio. 
Retail stocks are low and dealers are expect- 
ing more building operations during the fall. 
Receipts are not large, altho some improvement 
in the railroad situation has been reflected in 
the shipments, which are coming in better. 
Prices are firm and levels reached several weeks 
ago are maintained. Red cedar clears sell 
around $7.75 while stars are about 50 cents less. 
The lath trade is quiet and prices are rather 
weak. Stocks of lath are generally large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 23.—There is little do- 
ing in the lath market. The shingle market is 
dull and featureless. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 25.—Demand for box- 
boards has fallen off recently and the market 
tone is a little weaker, tho prices have not as 
a shown any drop. Round edge pine sells round 
$40. Consumers seem fairly well stocked for 
aes needs, and are not inclined to buy. 

anufacturers are, however, maintaining a firm 
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' Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 





Eau Claire, Wis. 








Insure Shipments 


against possible shortage and injury in tran- 
sit due to poor bundling. Your stock 
will be as clean as when shipped if tied with 


STAR ne © BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


On your next mill order specify‘ ‘Star’’ bund- 
ling on your flooring, ceiling, siding, pick- 
ets, veneers, etc. Close piling in car and 
clean stock is made possible when your lum- 
ber is wire bundled. 


Write for particulars. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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OBITUARY 


JAMES TURNER, known to lumbermen of 
eastern Kentucky, as ‘“‘Uncle Jimmie Turner,” 
died at the age of 87 at his home on Solomon 
Creek, near Whitesburg, Aug. 21. He had re- 
tired from the lumber business about two years 
ago when his son, W. H. Turner, took up his 
work. Mr. Turner had been in the business in 
Perry county nearly sixty years. 


ARTHUR J. BOSTWICK, superintendent of 
the Phoenix Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, 








Wis., and a designer of power logging and lum- 
ber manufacturing machinery, died Aug. 20 at 
the age of 61. He was in the lumber business 
with his father with the Eau Claire Lumber Co., 
and in 1893 joined the Eau Claire Mill Supply 
Co. as superintendent of its logging equipment 
factory. Later this business was consolidated 
with the Phoenix Manufacturing Co. in which 
Mr. Bostwick was a director as well as factory 
executive. 


THOMAS THORNSBURY, superintendent for 
the Walville Lumber Co., of Walville, Wash., 
was instantly killed when the flat car on which 
he was riding left the track on a high trestle 
and turned over. He was a native of Virginia, 
and is survived by a widow and two sons, a 
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‘‘_fell twelve feet and 
only the top damaged”’ 


Think of a heavy tractor falling a 
sheer twelve feet without material 
damage being done! That is what 
happened to a Prescott Tractor a 
short time ago. 


These are the details: The Grant 
Lumber and Mfg. Co.’s yards at 
Selma, La., are Prescott-ized. Last 
June a Prescott Tractor was acci- 
dentally run off a tram, and it 
dropped twelve feet. The Tractor 
struck “‘bottom up,” and, says the 
letter, ““The only damage done was 
to the canopy top, which was 
smashed.” 


Such unexpected tests and trials 
bobbing up to interrupt the “‘day in 
and day out” service of the Prescott 
have demonstrated conclusively that 


here is a Tractor that is built for 
work, hard work. We do not rec- 
ommend that Prescotts be dropped 
twelve feet, but work them—as hard 
as you like. 


And the Prescott is far from being 
big and awkward. That strength of 
construction is supplemented with 
speed, short turning radius, and 
tractive ability. It cuts yard handling 
costs through its ability to “get there 
and back’’ with loads up to four 
thousand feet. 


Let us tell you how much a 
Prescott will save you in your yard. 
To do it, we must know your cut, 
hauling distance and similar details. 
Write us today, find out about this 
saver of handling expenses. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


She 
(Pads) | UMBER 





PRESCOT 


C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 
New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 
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mother, brother and two sisters. Mr. Thorns- 
bury was a Mason, a Shriner and an Elk. 


RODNEY E. GAY, resident manager of the 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of St. Landry, La., 
accidentally killed himself by touching the trig- 
ger of his revolver of which the safety catch 
had not been set. He leaves a widow, a daugh- 
ter of 12 years and a mother, a brother and 
several sisters. 


MISS KATE COLE, sister of Frank B. Cole, 
formerly a prominent lumber trade paper man 
and now a member of the Washington State 
Forestry & Conservation Commission, died suci- 
denly on Aug. 10. Miss Cole had been a resi- 
dent of Tacoma since 1889, moving there from 
Keokuk, Iowa. Besides her brother Frank, who 
is prominently connected with lumber inter- 
ests on the Coast, another brother, John, and 
two sisters survive. 


EDWARD WALKER, a pioneer of Hoquiam, 
Wash., and a lumberman and logger of the 
Grays Harbor district for the last twenty years, 
died recently at Portland, Ore. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by the Elks at Hoquiam 
on Aug. 18. Mr. Walker was associated with 
his brothers in the Walker Timber Co., of Ho- 
quiam. A widow and three brothers survive. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 21.—The following tim- 
ber land sales in this district are announced by 
Land Commissioner C. V. Savadge: Case Shingle 
Co., of Raymond, Wash., buys two tracts located 
tributary to Willapa Harbor for $12,749. The 
Sunset Timber Co., of Raymond buys two tracts 
in the same section for $36,100. The Union Lum- 
ber Co., of Union Mills, Wash., buys a tract near 
Centralia for $14,118. The White Pine Sash Co. 
and Antonio Fantini have purchased tracts near 
Spokane, and George Rowland has also purchased 
some of the State timber. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 21.—The Snow Creek 
Lumber Co., of Snow Creek, located in the Olympic 
Forest Reserve, has purchased 30,000,000 feet of 
timber from the Government, paying $1.65 for 
fir ; $2.20 for cedar and 50c for all other species. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Aug. 23.—By the purchase of 
a majority of the stock of the Spruce Falls Co. 
(Ltd.), the Kimberley-Clark Co., with mills at 
Niagara, Appleton and other places, has secured 
the right to cut the pulpwood in 1,740 square 
miles of territory. In addition to securing the 
cutting rights on this tract, the company has 
secured from the Canadian Government cutting 
rights on 24,727 acres in O’Brien township and 
5,500 acres tributary to the Kapakasing River. A 
power plant, dam and sulphate mill are under con- 
struction. ‘The contract provides that a pulp mill 
with a capacity of 50 tons daily must be ready by 
Jan., 1922, and a paper mill with a capacity of 75 
tons of newsprint daily must be ready for opera- 
tion by Jan., 1928 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Aug. 24.—The following 
sales have taken place in this section: Lucas FE. 
Moore Stave Co., of Lexington, Ky., purchased 
hardwood timber lands along the headwaters of 
Rockhouse Creek in Letcher county and will in- 
stall stave mills; the Elkhorn & Sandy Valley 
Lumber & Coal Co. has purchased timber lands on 
Elkhorn Creek and will develop; BE. W. Gibson & 
Son, of Mayking, Ky., purchased hardwood timber 
at headwaters of Kentucky River and will install 


mills. 
Hymeneal 


RICE-ROBBINS. J. W. Rice, of the Cyn- 
thiana Planing Mills, Cynthiana, Ky., was re- 
cently married to Miss Ruby Robbins, of May- 
field, Ky., at Cynthiana where Miss Robbins has 
been a nurse in the New Arnstrong Hospital. 


LBBB LDL I I IOV 


ASSOCIATION BUILDS MANY HOMES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 23.—The capital stock 
of the United Railways Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, the members of which are employees of 
the United Railways, will be increased fro 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000. The workings of the 
association were explained in an article in th: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago. 

The association was organized about five an‘ 
one half years ago to encourage thrift, and has 
paid to its depositors more than $100,000 i: 
dividends. It has handled 4,500 accounts, an¢ 
has aided members in purchasing homes wit! 
loans totaling $1,200,000. Figured on the front- 
age of lots, it means that sixty solid blocks 0! 
homes in St. Louis have been built or pur- 
chased thru the association. Robert J. Rich- 
ardson is secretary-manager of the association. 


AccorDING to the Forest Service there is 
approximately 45,000,000 feet, board measure, 
of redwood timber growing in Oregon upon 
forest reserves and some additional redwood is 
located upon privately owned land. All the 
redwood timber is in Curry County. 
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